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ITALIA!  ITALIA! 

By  Richard  Sickert,  A.R.A. 

WE  are  wont  to  speak  of  tempting  providence.  So  we 
must  assume  that  providence  has  been  known  to 
succumb  to  temptation.  If  providence  had  elected  to 
sink  the  good  ship  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  gale  instead  of,  as  it 
did  the  other  day,  a  cargo  of  modern  paintings.  Society  would 
certainly  have  said,  “  Oh!  Hard  lines!”  and  passed  on  to  more 
congenial  pre-occupations. 

That  the  Royal  Academy  should  have  succumbed  to  a 
sporting  stunt  is  disappointing.  The  English  adoration  for 
taking  risks,  for  the  fun  of  risks,  sometimes  our  own,  and  always 
somebody  else’s,  is  ineradicable.  But  the  Academy  surely  exists, 
one  might  hope,  to  say  the  becoming  and  scholarly  word  at  the 
right  moment.  Private  owners  will  always  send  their  property, 
properly  insured,  trapesing  over  the  universe,  because  their 
property  is  of  the  nature  of  investment,  and  because  it  gains, 
when  authentic,  in  value  in  proportion  as  it  is  advertised.  But 
national  property  should  be  treated  differently.  Degas  used  to 
say,  "  ll  jaut  quun  tableau  ait  sa  place.’'  And  in  its  place  it 
should,  in  a  civilised  state,  remain,  with  all  tremulous 
precautions,  as  long  as  the  world  holds  together. 

It  is  terrifying  to  think  of  the  amount  for  which  actions  might 
lie  against  us  for  any  damage  done  to  the  inadequately  protected 
lower  line  of  pictures. 

Gestures  of  courtesy  between  governments  are  lovely,  and  of 
good  omen;  but  the  successive  deposits  of  the  geology  of  the 
spirit  are  sacred,  as  sacred,  or  more,  as  is  the  hallowed  dust  of 
Dr.  Valpy,  or  that  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks’s  Mr.  Mulready  in 
Kcnsal  Green.  Let  us  by  all  means  send  our  glad  stones  to 
Hellas  freely.  They  enjoy  the  trips,  for  which  flesh  and  blood 
is  duly  strutted,  but  not  age-old  miracles  of  coloured  dust,  held 
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together  with  a  breath  of  perishing  glue,  on  heavy  warped  and 
morticed  panels. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  experts  who  are  “  on  ”  in  this  Revue,  will 
be  found  like  sporting  barristers  to  jump  up,  bold  as  brass,  and 
say,  “  Not  a  bit  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  masterpieces  of 
painting  must,  like  beds,  be  broken  up  and  aired  from  time  to 
time.  It  does  them  good.  Then,  what  about  our  brand-new 
native  industry  of  post-war  picture-restoring.?  Unemployment 
must  be  countered  in  that,  as  in  other  industries.  On  what  arc 
our  diverted  beau  sahreurs  to  wield  their  unapprcnticed  scalpels? 
Then  again,  if  we  strive  too  officiously  to  keep  alive  the  works 
of  our  old  masters,  how  arc  our  beginners,  patiently  awaiting 
promotion  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  to  get  a  hearing  at  all  ?  It  is  what 
we  call  in  trade  unfair  competition.”  There  is  the  brief. 

The  needs  of  experts  for  facilities  of  study  have  been  invoked. 
This  is  bunkum.  The  experts  I  have  the  honour  of  knowing 
are,  like  travelling  clocks,  always  on  board  of  steamer  or 
Pullman,  when  they  arc  not  at  the  club  where  no  dealers  arc 
allowed  to  enter,  (only  to  leave)  unless  they  arc  members. 

The  serious  work  of  expertise,  as  every  one  knows,  is  now 
done  mainly  by  photography,  and  the  scientific  extensions  of 
photography.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  sake  of  the  livings  of 
experts  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  raison  d’etre  for  experts  them¬ 
selves.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  vibro-massage  an  arch-known 
Titian  from  Trafalgar  Square  to  Piccadilly  for  fear  it  should 
have  escaped  Mr.  Fry’s  notice. 

Pleasure,  and  pleasure  alone  is  the  proper  purpose  of  art. 
Speaking  as  a  convinced  hedonist  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  concentration  of  an  enormous  rush  of  Society  on  one  spot  at 
one  moment  detracts  from,  rather  than  adds  to  the  pleasures 
that  art  can  afford.  We  were  of  late  congratulated  on  the  fact 
that  there  were  four,  or  was  it  five,  simultaneous  circuses  at 
Wembley.  But  five  circuses  is  less,  and  not  more,  than  one 
circus.  There  was  a  classic,  half  a  century  ago  which  ran  up 
and  down  the  King’s  Road :  — 

There’s  only  one  girl  in  this  world  for  me! 

If  I  want  to  see  a  Reynolds,  little  Lady  Caroline  Montagu 
Scott  is  enough  at  a  time.  And  I  want  to  see  her  in 
Edinburgh.  As  I  do  by  the  unofficial  Turner,  the  country  scat, 
and  the  visit  of  George  IV  to  St.  Giles’s,  and  the  same  Monarch’s 
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banquet,  with  the  enfiefed  vassal,  on  one  knee,  presenting  the 
equivalent  of  a  peppercorn  rent  to  in  the  Kilt  with 

fleshings,  as  Royal  holder  of  the  succession  to  the  Royal 
Gaberlunzie  man.  But  in  Edinburgh.  Not  in  London. 
Every  town  should  keep  its  attractions  at  home,  and  follow  the 
principle  of  the  Christy  Minstrels,  who  never  performed  out  of 
London. 

When  Hogarth,  a  poor  man,  gave  the  proceeds  of  his 
sublime  art,  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  our  foundlings. 
What  is  the  exact  reason  why  the  proceeds  of  this  magnificent 
exhibition,  which  is  a  business,  showing  profits,  should  go  to  the 
National  Art  Collections  Fund,  a  body  which  may  be  said  to  be  a 
luxury  Society,  relatively  wealthy  and  concerned  with 
accumulating  superfluities  with  which  we  arc  already  cluttered, 
instead  of  to  the  Veterinary  College  in  Camden  Town.  The 
Veterinary  College  desperately  needs  the  money.  It  is  a  centre  of 
beneficent  activity  and  holds  scientifically  the  place  of  parent  to 
all  human  hospitals.  A  grand  new  building  in  Dickens’s 
Camden  Town  would  show  the  world  that  painting  was  a 
humane  and  loveable  knack. 

The  most  enchanting  cook  in  St.  James’s  used  to  say  that 
the  late  Lord  Ribblesdale  would  find  no  fault  with  any  house¬ 
maid  so  long  as  she  had  “  Trishan  ”  hair.  And  the  world’s 
knowledge  df  Titian  is  about  on  a  par  with  this  judicious  opinion. 
We  may  ask,  as  the  stencils  on  the  pavement  of  Oxford  Street 
used  to  ask  in  1870,  “  who’s  Griffith?”  But  we  cannot  alas 
reply,  with  the  stencils  a  month  or  so  later,  “  The  safe  man  ”. 
Lord  Melchctt’s  little  Titian  certainly  contains  some  1870  or  later 
painting,  and,  probably,  with  as  great  certainty,  no  sixteenth- 
century  colourman’s  goods,  any  more  than  docs  the  Copenhagen 
Marriage  at  Cana  attributed  to  Tintoretto.  As  these  two  little 
slips  are  practically  admitted  as  such  in  the  catalogue  it  needs 
no  ghost  to  tell  us  that.  What  is  certain  is  that  Titian  on  a 
small  scale  was  an  exquisite  painter.  We  may  begin  our 
acquaintance  with  the  National  Gallery  Magdalen  and  the  risen 
Christ.  Into  the  same  class  falls  the  Holy  Family  of  the 
Marquess  of  Bath.  Titian  on  a  small  scale  painted  not  quite  as 
well  as  Cima  on  a  small  scale. 

I  may,  perhaps,  say  that  I  do  not  aspire  to  the  heights  of  Mr. 
Fry  as  a  critic.  I  can  only  comment  on  paintings  as  they  are. 
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I  cannot,  like  Mr.  Fry,  venture  to  say  how  the  great  masters 
should  have  painted  their  pictures.  It  is  extremely  heartening 
to  have,  still  living  in  our  midst,  a  critic  who  has  the  authority  to 
biff  three  apostles  at  one  go  in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  It  suggests 
Whistler’s,  or  rather  Freshfield’s  famous  American  story:  — 
“  Why  not  give  up  the  George  Washington  idea  altogether? 
Then  you  can  turn  the  axe  into — ”  I  forget  what. 

Urged  as  I  was  for  many  months  by  my  dear  friend  Giorgio 
Franchetti,  to  consider  the  famous  Titian  Ascension  in  the 
Accademia  in  Venice  a  supreme  work,  I  couldn’t,  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  though  I  succumb  proprio  motu  to  the  long 
horizontal  canvas  of  the  Presentation  of  the  little  Virgin.  But 
then  I  come  upon  the  thunderplump  of  the  portrait  of  Pope 
Paul  III  from  a  hand  so  altogether  different,  a  hand  robust 
beyond  compare,  the  like  of  which  we  can  almost  see,  it  may  be, 
in  Lord  Spencer’s  supposed  portrait  of  Loyola  with  the  obviously 
impudent  modern  inscription  in  the  top  left  hand  corner. 
Though  the  Ancona  Madonna  is  injured  by  the  candles  of  the 
faithful,  and  repaintings  of  hot  colours,  including  some 
bitumen,  that  is  not  why  the  design  is  awkward,  and  not  in  the 
same  street  as  the  wreathed  and  dancing  rhythm  of  any 
Tintoretto. 

Three-hundred  years  leaves  room  for  some  perjury  and  much 
stupidity.  Docs  anyone  at  the  present  date  know  the  truth 
about  such  a  simple  matter  as  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic 
divines  bear  the  palm  in  mutual  tearing  out  of  hearts  and 
discmbowellings  and  roastings  under  Mary  and  Elizabeth?  Arc 
we  even  now  quite  sure  of  the  rights  in  the  matter  of  Roger 
Charles  Doughty  Tichborne,  in  spite  of  a  special  act  of  Parliament 
which  drowned  the  young  man  posthumously  in  the  Bella? 
Arc  we  sure  that  history  has  done  justice  to  Captain  Lebrun 
Renault?  It  is  better  to  use  our  eyes  and  our  instincts  than  to 
swear  into  the  words  of  any  expert.  Paintings  by  living  men 
arc  daily  turning  up  with  false  signatures.  If  these  things  can 
happen  now  under  the  outraged  noses  of  living  victims  would 
not  owners  in  plenty  have  been  found  in  three  centuries  to 
attribute  a  Tintoretto  or  two  to  the,  for  the  moment,  more 
fashionable  name?  There  was  every  inducement.  Lies  arc  so 
prolific  and  so  profitable.  It  has  taken  about  300  years  to  place 
Titian  in  a  justcr  relation  to  Tintoretto.  Titian  is  essentially. 
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like  Nollckins,  and  Rodin  an  assembler  of  disparate  chunks. 
Heads,  busts,  full  lengths  of  saints.  Bishop’s  half-lengths,  donors, 
trees,  hills  are  stuck,  without  roots  as  it  were,  in  juxtaposition  in 
pots,  and  have  to  do.  They  do  not  grow  in  logical,  enchanting 
and  enchained  order  out  of  a  single  conception  as  do  the  designs 
of  Tintoretto.  Of  course,  we  are  comparing  a  swell  with  a  swell. 
Titian  has  the  taste  in  colour  of  a  Guglielmian  glazier. 
Raspberry,  azure  and  saffron  which  we  still  love  in  our 
libraries  and  greenhouses  in  Canonbury.  Tintoretto  the  force 
of  a  sculptor  and  draughtsman.  And  the  sculptor  is,  of  course, 
a  nobler  beast  than  the  painter,  and  the  draughtsman  than  either. 

There  is  no  sense  in  saying  again,  less  well,  what  has  already 
been  said  to  perfection.  Hear,  therefore.  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart :  — 

Gracefulness. — The  beauty  of  motion  has  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself, 
more  particularly  when  exhibited  by  an  animated  being,  above  all  when 
exhibited  by  an  individual  of  our  own  species.  In  these  cases  it  produces 
that  powerful  effect,  to  the  unknown  cause  of  which  we  give  the  name 
of  grace;  an  effect  which  seems  to  depend,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
on  the  additional  interest  which  the  pleasing  form  derives  from  its 
fugitive  and  evanescent  existence,  the  memory  dwelling  fondly  on  the 
charm  which  has  fled,  while  the  eye  is  fascinated  with  the  expectation 
of  what  is  to  follow.  A  fascination  somewhat  analogous  to  this  is 
experienced  when  we  look  at  the  undulations  of  a  flag  streaming  to  the 
wind;  at  the  wreathings  and  convolutions  of  a  column  of  smoke;  cr  at 
the  momentary  beauties  and  splendours  of  fireworks,  amid  the  darkness 
of  night.  In  the  human  figure,  however,  the  enchanting  power  of 
graceful  motion  is  probably  owing  chiefly  to  the  living  expression  which 
it  exhibits;  an  expression  ever  renewed  and  ever  varied,  of  taste  and  of 
mental  elegance. — Professor  Dugald  Stewart. 

These  things  are  illustrated  in  the  famous  Birth  of  Venus  by 
Botticelli,  in  the  Pieta  of  Bellini,  in  the  Virgin  and  Child  of 
Mantegna,  in  the  portrait  of  the  plump  and  grumpy  Madelena 
Doni  (with  broken  and  dirty  nails.  Hot  water  w'as  not  so 
conveniently  laid  on  as  it  is  now.)  In  the  Judith  of  Mantegna 
(186)  with  the  business-like  expression  of  a  duty  done.  “  That’s 
that!”  And  the  dead  foot  sticking  up.  Carrion!  In 
Botticelli’s  Feast  in  the  House  of  Levi  (188,  b.)  Judas  covering 
his  mouth  to  hide  a  smile.  ”  I  should  smile.”  And  Peter 
craning  across  the  table  to  see  what  on  earth  the  inconvenient 
woman  with  her  head  under  the  tablecloth  was  about.  Pictures 
these  by  believers,  to  whose  imagination  the  scenes  were  real.  The 
expression  of  Hercules  (196,  b.)  by  Pollaiulo.  “  Now  then,  town- 
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dweller,  ask  Mama!”  The  Piero  Cosimo  belonging  to  Ricketts 
and  Shannon  (234)  Occupat  os  saxo.  But  it  is  the  Centaur’s  Sunday 
face.  In  Signorelli’s  Nativity,  (249)  the  neighbour’s  lady  rushing 
in  and  receiving  the  somewhat  absent-minded  welcome  of  the 
nurses,  busy  with  the  bath,  while  the  old  Evangelist  sits  on  the 
step  of  the  bed  and  posts  up  his  diary.  The  Bartolommeo  di 
Giovanni  (257)  which  shows  how  a  bishop  in  a  restaurant  may 
be  saved  by  the  intervention  of  a  nosey  old  Scottish  colleague. 
The  thief  on  the  O.P.  side  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Antonello  da 
Messina,  (276),  dangling  sublime  and  elastic,  like  carcase  on  a 
butcher’s  back  at  Smithfield,  dead  as  mutton.  The  Deposition 
(339)  Tintoretto,  the  greatest  tableau  de  parade  in  the  world. 
The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  (360)  by  Tintoretto.  The  long  lagoon 
green  as  it  is  in  Sirocco.  Lord  Crawford’s  St.  Mark,  the  Star 
in  the  East  of  the  universe  of  art.  (Why  talk  we  of  petrol 
pumps.?) 

Note  the  crooked  mouth  of  the  Dancing  Maiden  (712)  (School 
of  Mantegna).  I  like  to  see  my  Guido  Reni  whose  Car  of 
Apollo  is  the  first  picture  I  remember,  and  perhaps  the  best- 
known  picture  in  the  world.  But  Poynter  found  a  better  pose 
for  Atalanta  on  these  walls.  In  the  Bronzino  (742)  Ugolino  is 
reading  the  lALXAOS  PA'^flAIA  upside  down,  accents  and 
all.  Carlo  Dolci  (753)  possibly  pushed  skill  of  painting  in 
oils  to  the  highest  perfection  it  has  yet  attained.  Salome 
is  saying  to  her  mother,  “  Here  is  the  horrid  thing.  Mama, 
but  I  don’t  like  it.”  In  Cavallino’s  Tobias  (758)  we  can  sec 
Italian  painting  declining  towards  Le  Sueur,  in  the  country  that 
was  to  produce  the  same  subject,  Tobias,  this  time  the  Return, 
by  Millet,  as  the  masterpiece  of  modern  art. 

Let  us  conclude  with  two  morals.  My  colleagues  in  the 
Academy  have,  no  doubt,  noted  that  good  painters  painted  from 
drawings,  and  not  from  what  is  called  “  nature  ”.  And  that 
good  painting  pays.  II  y  du  fiaff-fiaff  autour.  We  might 
proceed,  as  a  thank-offering,  to  the  appointment  of  a  professor 
of  painting.  And  I  have  to  thank  Lady  Chamberlain  for  a 
delicious  ten  days,  which  I  never  thought  to  do  when  her  father- 
in-law  told  me  at  Boughton’s  that  he  was  sharpening  his 
tomahawk  for  the  session,  or  when  Mrs.  Williamson  took 
me  to  hear  him  at  the  recurring  Fair  Trade  Jamboree  in 
the  Albert  Hall. 


THE  PARADOX  OF  POLITICS 


By  Sir  John  Marriott 

IN  the  realm  of  Ethics  paradox  reigns  supreme.  The  most 
authoritative  teachers  have  regularly  employed  that  medium : 
“  he  that  will  save  his  soul  shall  lose  it  “  the  first  shall 

be  last  and  the  last  first  — and  so  on.  The  “  law  of 
indirectness  ”,  as  Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter  once  phrased  it,  is 
widely  prevalent  in  Ethics. 

Is  paradox  similarly  supreme  in  the  sphere  of  Politics?  The 
outstanding  events  of  1929,  and  the  forecasts  for  1930,  would  seem 
to  suggest  an  affirmative  answer;  and  in  that  answer  we  may 
perhaps  discover  the  surest  corrective  to  the  pessimism  so 
markedly  prevailing  in  the  ‘  Retrospects  and  Prospects  ’  which 
the  advent  of  a  new  year  seems  inevitably  to  inspire.  How 
hard  some  of  us  worked  last  May  to  save  our  seats !  But  already 
the  more  optimistic  profess  to  discern  indications  that  the  loss 
of  our  political  seats  may  prove  to  be  the  salvation  of  our  political 
souls.  The  uses  of  adversity  may  be  salutary  if  not  sweet. 
Except  for  the  few  bracing  months  of  1924,  we  Tories  had  not 
been  in  opposition  for  fifteen  years.  Some  of  our  leaders  had 
been  almost  continuously  in  office  for  fourteen,  and  the  leaders 
were  jaded,  the  party  as  a  whole  was  stale,  while  many  of  the 
younger  men  who  only  came  into  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1924,  were  demoralised  by  the  enervating  influence  of  a  top-heavy 
majority,  and  were  disillusioned  by  the  monotony  of  the  least 
interesting  (though  not  least  useful)  Parliament  of  recent  years. 

Consequently,  from  the  narrower  standpoint  of  Party,  the 
reverse  of  May,  1929,  may  possibly  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise;  but  that  is  not  the  standpoint  which  I  propose  in  this 
paper  to  adopt. 

Have  National  interests  been  equally  well  served  by  the 
Conservative  debacle? 

It  is  already  manifest  that,  whatever  ill  effects  have  ensued  on 
that  defeat,  the  re-distribution  of  party  strength  at  Westminster 
has  led  to  a  remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  Parliamentary 
proceedings.  It  had  become  almost  a  commonplace,  in  recent 
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years,  that  Parliamentary  Government  was  “  played  out  that 
the  world  was  moving  either  in  the  direction  of  personal 
dictatorship,  or  in  that  of  syndicalism.  There  were  those,  even 
in  England,  who  believed  that  Fascismo  held  the  secret  of  the 
immediate  future;  others  argued  that  if  the  principle  of 
representative  government  were  to  survive  at  all,  an  omnipotent 
centralized  legislature  must  needs  be  superseded  by  specialized, 
vocational,  and  localized  representative  bodies.  Cynics  there 
were  who,  mutatis  mutandis  reached  Bismarck’s  well-known 
description  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  of  1849: 

“  Three  hundred  and  fifty  persons  are  deciding  the  fate  of  our 
Fatherland,  though  hardly  fifty  of  them  know  what  they  arc 
doing;  and,  even  among  these  fifty,  thirty  are  ambitious  and 
conscienceless  rogues,  or  comedians  puffed  out  with  vanity.” 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  cynicism  may  be  invited  to  remember 
that  it  was  on  the  eve  of  a  most  fruitful  period  in  our 
Parliamentary  history,  on  the  eve  of  a  wonderful  expansion 
of  the  Empire,  that  Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  of  “  Six  hundred 
talking  asses,  set  to  make  laws  and  to  administer  the  concerns  of 
the  greatest  Empire  the  world  had  ever  seen.” 

Personally,  I  have  never  imagined  or  suggested  that 
Parliamentary  institutions  were  a  panacea,  to  be  prescribed  for 
the  ills  of  all  peoples,  at  every  stage  of  their  political 
development.  Goldwin  Smith  was  perhaps  near  the  truth  when 
he  said,  “  The  Teuton  loves  laws  and  parliaments,  the  Celt  loves 
a  King.”  Said  primarily  in  reference  to  the  Irish,  the  aphorism 
applies  undoubtedly  to  certain  Latin  peoples  who  have  never 
mastered  the  difficult  art  of  Parliamentary  Government  as  we 
English  folk  have  understood  it;  still  more  does  it  apply  to  those 
Oriental  peoples  who  lack  the  long  apprenticeship  in  local  self- 
government,  without  which  Parliamentary  Government  is 
doomed  to  certain  failure. 

England,  however,  is  not  yet  confronted  with  the  alternatives 
of  Fascism  or  Bolshevism;  though  it  is  one  of  the  many 
paradoxes  of  the  present  situation  that  the  defeat  of  the  historic 
parties,  and  the  emergence  of  a  party  that  has  carried  on  a 
serious  and  prolonged  flirtation  with  the  principle  of  Sovietism* 
should  have  revivified  interest  in  Parliamentary  proceedings  and 

•  C.f. — Articles  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
August,  October  and  November,  1920. 
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have  recalled  the  country  to  faith  in  the  Parliamentary  type  of 
Democracy.  But,  perhaps,  these  results  are  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  no  Party  can,  for  the  moment,  command  a 
Parliamentary  majority.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Conservative  majority  has  given  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  waning  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Even  more  paradoxical  is  it  that  the  House  of  Lords  should 
also  have  been  basking  in  the  sun  of  publicity,  if  hot  of 
power.  One  of  the  gravest  sins  of  omission  of  which  the 
Conservative  Government  was  guilty  in  the  late  Parliament  was 
its  neglect  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Second  Chamber.  The 
responsibility  lay  wholly  with  the  Government  and  a  section  of 
its  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Party  as  a  whole 
does  not  share  it;  nor  does  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Party, 
in  its  annual  conference,  year  after  year,  placed  a  reform  of 
the  Second  Chamber  in  the  forefront  of  the  resolutions  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  its  leaders.  The  House  of  Lords  has, 
notably  in  1927,  affirmed  unmistakably  its  willingness  to  adopt 
reforms  which  for  many  of  its  members  meant  the  acceptance 
of  a  self-denying  ordinance  and  the  surrender  of  cherished 
privileges.  But  for  the  second  time  in  its  recent  history,  a  great 
Unionist  majority  has  proved  itself  unable  or  unwilling  to  tackle 
a  problem,  admittedly  thorny  but  not  on  that  account  the  less 
urgent.  In  July,  1927,  I  propounded,  not  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  pages  of  this  Review,  a  question :  “  Is  there  to  be,  m  the 
relatively  calm  atmosphere  of  to-day,  a  serious  attempt  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  a  Constitution  more  delicately  poised  perhaps, 
than  any  other  in  the  world ;  or  shall  we  continue  to  acquiesce  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911,  admitted  by  its 
authors  to  be  a  temporary  makeshift,  a  mere  torso,  until  we  are 
compelled  to  face  the  problem  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  an 
incipient  revolution?”  That  question  remains  unanswered. 

We  have  now  had  from  a  Secretary  of  State  an  assertion  that 
by  “  Parliament  ”  as  used  in  an  important  diplomatic  document 
was  to  be  understood  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  careless¬ 
ness  or  ignorance  might  perhaps  be  condoned  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Henderson;  it  cannot  be  forgiven  to  one  who  like  the  Attorney 
General  has  been  trained  to  think  and  speak  with  precision. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  the  present  situation  may  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  House  of  Lords  an  unexpected  opportunity.  Much 
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legislation  is  at  the  moment  pending,  in  regard  to  which  there 
is  acute  division  of  opinion  among  the  three  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  More  than  once  that  House  has  involved 
itself  in  a  tangle  which  the  House  of  Lx)rds  is,  by  its  composition, 
by  its  methods  of  procedure,  not  least  by  its  relative  leisure, 
pre-eminently  qualified  to  unravel.  Well  considered  amendments, 
particularly  if  proposed  by  some  of  the  industrialists  or  lawyers 
who  adorn  the  Liberal  benches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  would 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  a  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  no  Party  commands  an  absolute  majority, 
and  which  is  evidently  seeking,  in  almost  pathetic  perplexity, 
a  means  of  escape  from  the  entanglements  in  which  it  has 
involved  itself.  That  the  House  of  Lords  should  regain,  during 
a  Socialist  regime,  something  of  the  legislative  prestige  which 
it  was  steadily  losing  under  the  rule  of  the  Conservatives,  would 
be,  in  truth,  the  crown  of  political  irony:  but  not,  on  that 
account,  is  it  unthinkable. 

An  even  wider  vista  is  opened  up,  by  these  reflections,  to  the 
eye  of  political  imagination.  We  have  lately  had  among  us  one 
who  has  played  a  great  part  in  Imperial  politics  and  is  destined, 
I  trust,  to  play  an  even  greater  one.  General  Smuts  has  been 
taking  notes  in  England,  and  has  been  speaking  from  them  in 
Canada.  The  result  of  his  recent  inspection  of  us  would  seem, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  been  satisfactory.  Speaking  to  a  great 
gathering  at  Ottawa  on  January  3rd,  he  is  reported  to  have  said : 
“  While  the  Empire  was  having  its  troubles  all  was  well  with 
it,  and  in  Great  Britain,  its  heart,  the  situation  was  sound.  There 
was  no  sign  of  decadence,  but  a  general  determination  to 
surmount  difficulties  and  maintain  the  country’s  unique  position 
in  the  world.”  That  is  encouraging;  but  it  is  to  the  following 
significant  words  that  I  wish  to  direct  attention :  “He  felt, 
however,  that  the  British  people  might  demand  a  more  national 
government  in  which  all  parties  would  co-operate  to  cope  with 
the  present  economic  stress”  (The  Italics  are  mine). 

The  Conservatives  were  turned  out  of  office  in  May,  partly  by 
the  votes  of  inexperienced  electors,  but  mainly  because  they  had 
failed  to  make  any  palpable  impression  on  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  I  myself  believe  that  the  “  De-Rating  ”  Act 
will  gradually  reveal  itself  as  the  most  important  single  con¬ 
tribution  which  any  party  has  yet  made  towards  the  solution  of 
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the  industrial  problem.  Had  the  Conservative  Government 
devoted  its  first  session  instead  of  its  last  to  the  enactment  of  that 
great  measure,  the  results  would  be  still  more  apparent  than  they 
are  to-day;  and  even  to-day  the  north-east  coast  and  South  Wales 
are  palpably  exhibiting  its  beneficent  effects.  But  it  cannot  by 
itself  solve  the  problem. 

No  fair  minded  person  will  blame  the  Socialist  Government 
for  failing  to  solve  it  in  six  months;  but  the  character  of  their 
legislative  proposals  and  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Thomas  have  already 
proved  to  demonstration  that  the  cupboard  is  bare.  They  have 
no  positive  remedy  for  unemployment;  and  they  can  no  longer 
conceal  the  truth  from  their  deluded  followers.  From  some  of 
the  more  ignorant  among  them,  it  is  difficult  to  withhold 
sympathy.  Men  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Kirkwood, 
were,  perhaps,  genuinely  deluded.  The  disappointment  of 
the  Wheatleys  and  Maxtons  is  more  calculated.  With 
sarcastic  humour  Mr.  Maxton,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  November  4th,  exclaimed :  “  One  of  my 

enthusiastic  colleagues  on  these  benches  said  that  Labour  was  in 
for  20  years.  Well,  I  hope  so.  God  knows  that  at  the  rate  of 
progress  indicated  in  his  [Mr.  Thomas’s]  speech  they  will  need 
every  minute  of  it!”  Less  subtle  but  equally  characteristic  was 
Mr.  Kirkwood’s  outburst  at  Shettleston  on  November  17 :  ”  The 
Socialist  Government  has  done  nothing  for  the  working  classes. 
Macdonald  has  done  nothing  to  ease  the  situation.  Snowden  has 
done  nothing,  and  Henderson  has  done  nothing,  while  Jimmy 
Thomas’s  bluff  has  gone.  He  has  taken  on  a  job  he  cannot  do, 
and  no  other  man  can  do  and  the  sewner  we  make  them  realise 
that  the  better.”  Mr.  Wheatley  (as  might  be  expected)  is 
markedly  less  kind  to  Mr.  Thomas  even  than  Mr.  Kirkwood. 
“  There  was  no  evidence,”  he  said  at  Glasgow  (October  6),  “  that 
Mr.  Thomas  had  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  problem 
of  unemployment.  .  .  It  was  a  pathetic  spectacle  to  see  the  future 
of  a  great  party  being  toyed  with  in  such  a  manner.”  I  have 
listened  to  a  good  many  of  Mr.  Wheatley’s  speeches  but  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect  the  only  “  positive  remedy  ”  that  he  himself 
has  for  unemployment  is  a  supertax  of  20/-  in  the  on  all 
incomes  in  excess  of  ^2,000  a  year — a  remedy  which  would 
infallibly  and  very  quickly  intensify  the  disease. 

The  internal  jealousies  and  quarrels  of  the  Socialist  party  may 
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provoke  the  laughter  of  the  gods,  and  may  be  a  cause  of  genuine 
satisfaction  to  political  opponents.  But  from  utterances  such  as 
these  (and  they  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied)  I  draw  a  serious 
moral.  The  Clyde-siders  are  only  giving  expression,  in  their 
own  characteristically  rough  way,  to  the  truth  already  perceived 
and  proclaimed  by  the  more  thoughtful  members  of  their  own 
party.  In  speech  after  speech  Mr.  Thomas  during  the  last  four 
months  has  declared,  as  we  Conservatives  have  been  saying  for 
the  last  four  years,  that  the  only  permanent  cure  or  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  a  return  to  industrial  prosperity  and,  in  particular,  a 
revival  of  our  export  trade.  “  There  are,”  as  Mr.  Snowden  truly 
said,  “  no  short  cuts  to  prosperity.” 

Had  six  months  of  office  done  no  more  than  teach  the 
Socialists  this  elementary  lesson  it  might  be  worth  the  price 
which  we  shall  unquestionably  have  to  pay  for  giving  them  the 
opportunity  of  learning  it. 

But  the  mere  repetition  of  a  truism  is  of  little  use  by  itself. 
What  action  can  we  take  to  drive  home  the  lesson?  The 
experience  of  the  last  six  months  has  evidently  convinced  the 
Minister  for  Unemployment  that  the  further  application  of 
palliatives  is  useless,  and  worse  than  useless.  To  ladle  out  public 
money  in  doles  can  only  prolong  the  agony  and  intensify  the 
disease :  and  that  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand  it  weakens  the 
capacity  of  the  employers  to  employ,  and  on  the  other,  it  renders 
the  unemployed  unemployable.  “  Loafing,”  Mr.  Macdonald  has 
truly  said,  “  is  a  canker  that  can  devour  a  nation.” 

If  the  words  used  by  the  Socialist  leaders  express  their  honest 
conviction  I  begin  to  discern  in  the  paradoxical  situation  which 
has  arisen  in  Politics  a  ray  of  hope.  It  is  unfortunately  the  case 
that  parliamentary  pressure  has  already  induced  them  to  give 
legislative  sanction  to  principles  entirely  contradictory  to  their 
courageous  words;  and  the  opposition  parties  have  been  only  less 
blameworthy  than  the  Ministerialists.  Absenteeism  on  the  part 
of  Conservative  members  has  not  been  due  wholly  to  slackness. 
It  has  been  due  partly  to  cowardice  and  partly  to  calculation, 
and  the  calculation  has,  I  am  convinced,  been  faulty.  “  Tactics  ” 
may  temporarily  ease  a  parliamentary  situation.  But  they  arc 
little  understood  and  almost  invariably  resented  in  the  con¬ 
stituencies.  There  has  been,  in  recent  months,  too  much  resort, 
in  my  judgment,  to  tactics,  and  too  little  reliance  on  principles. 
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Here  also  paradox  is  playing  its  puckish  part.  Both  the 
Opposition  parties  are  afraid  to  push  opposition  to  the  supreme 
test  of  the  division  lobby  lest  it  should  be  successful.  Criticism 
of  Socialist  Bills  has  too  often  taken  the  form  of  girding  the 
Socialists  for  running  away  from  their  election  pledges  and 
promises.  That  may  be  good  debating  dialectic:  but  it  is  far 
more  important  to  decide  whether  it  is  desirable  in  the  national 
interest  that  these  pledges  should  be  fulfilled  ?  Ought  we  not  to 
help  the  Socialists,  now  brought  face  to  face  with  inexorable  facts, 
to  learn  the  bitter  lessons  of  experience,  rather  than  deride 
their  efforts  to  square  administrative  action  with  election 
promises.?  Criticism  of  the  type  to  which  I  refer  cuts  no  ice 
whatever  with  the  electors,  and  can  only  encourage  in  ill-doing 
the  ministers  who  may  temporarily  writhe  under  it.  On'  the 
other  hand,  criticism  directed  against  false  doctrine,  as  applied  in 
administrative  action  or  translated  into  legislative  projects,  may 
encourage  ministers  who  are  fighting  with  beasts  at  Ephesus, — 
or  crazy  communists  in  Glasgow, — and  may  enlighten  the 
electorate  to  whom  the  appeal,  whatever  Fabian  tactics  the 
Oppositions  may  pursue,  must  before  long,  be  made. 

•I  can  well  understand  the  reluctance  of  the  opposition  Parties 
to  force  that  appeal.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  enjoying  himself 
vastly  in  this  Parliament.  His  boast,  uttered  shortly  after  the 
election,  that  the  final  word  in  all  controversial  issues  between 
the  other  parties  would  rest  with  the  Liberals  has  already  been 
proved  to  be  no  vain  and  empty  one.  The  situation  has 
combined  with  his  own  rare  talents,  necessarily  hidden  in  a 
napkin  in  the  last  Parliament,  to  give  him  an  easy  pre-eminence 
in  the  present  House.  And  if  the  lying  jade  is  not  at  her  usual 
work  there  is  only  one  Conservative  leader  who  has  accurately 
gauged  the  realities  of  a  situation  which  may  be  merely  tem¬ 
porary;  but  may  not. 

Anyhow,  there  is  something  much  more  important  than  the 
situation  and  the  fortunes  of  Parties :  and  that  is  what  was  known 
to  our  grandfathers  as  ‘  the  Condition  of  England  question  ’.We 
are  confronted  once  more  with  a  crisis  at  least  as  acute  as  that 
which  led  to  the  recrudescence  of  Chartism  in  the  years  which 
followed  Waterloo.  The  ‘  hungry  ’forties  ’  were  thought  to 
threaten  revolution.  Speaking  generally,  revolutions  are  not 
made  by  starving  people :  but  by  people  whose  discontent  is  fed 
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with  malnutritious  food.  The  danger  to-day  is  not  an  immediate 
loss  of  daily  bread;  it  is  prolonged  and  pernicious  anaemia. 

For  that  physical  disease  no  remedy  has,  I  understand,  yet 
been  discovered  by  medical  science.  Can  we  discover  a  remedy 
or  remedies  for  the  economic  disease?  One  thing  is  un¬ 
mistakably  clear :  all  the  Party  prescriptions  have  'failed.  The 
alternatives  are  exhausted.  “  Jimmy  Thomas’s  bluff  has  gone.” 
So  Mr.  Kirkwood  crudely  put  it.  “  The  assumption,”  said  Mr. 
Thomas  himself,  “  that  mere  spending  of  money  would  solve 
unemployment  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare.”  “  There  is,”  he 
said  on  another  occasion,  “  only  one  solution,  which  is  to  find 
consumers  for  the  goods  we  have  to  supply.  I  believe  that  it  is 
only  in  that  direction  that  a  solution  can  be  found.”  And  once 
again :  “  This  country’s  prosperity  was  built  on  our  ability  to 
sell  our  goods  to  the  world.  Any  artificial  attempt  to  solve 
the  unemployment  problem  must  fail  unless  they  kept  that  fact 
in  mind.” 

Indisputably  true.  But  what  follows?  Competition  among 
parties  in  the  provision  of  panem  et  circenses  can  lead  only 
to  the  same  irretrievable  disaster  here  in  which  the  original 
policy  involved  Rome.  What  is  the  alternative?  There  is  no 
other,  I  believe,  than  that  which  “  Augur  ”,  in  a  brilliant  article 
contributed  to  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  suggested.  We 
must  evolve  if  not  a  National  Party,  as  suggested  by  General 
Smuts,  at  least  a  National  policy,  and  the  first  step  to  a  National 
policy  is  plainly  a  round-table  three-party  conference. 

Is  Augurs  suggestion  impracticable?  Evidently  there  are 
formidable  obstacles:  personal  jealousies  and  suspicions; 
traditional  party  antagonisms — strongest,  I  am  afraid,  between 
Tories  and  Radicals;  and  hoary  shibboleths.  A  small  number 
of  representatives,  three  or  four  from  each  party,  with  one 
nominee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  and  one  of  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries,  sitting  under  the  chairmanship  of 
a  great  industrialist  like  Lord  Weir,  or  a  man  like  Lord  Reading 
who  has  played  a  great  part  outside  party  politics,  might  con¬ 
ceivably  reach  a  large  measure  of  agreement.  The  movement 
towards  industrial  co-operation  initiated  by  the  Mond-Turner 
negotiations  has  made  notable  progress,  and  has  reached  a  stage 
from  which  hopeful  results  may  be  anticipated.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunately  the  case  that  at  a  recent  conference  of  the  University 
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Labour  Federation  at  Oxford,  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of 
Health,  Mr.  Cole,  who  is  understood  to  be  high  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  is  reported  {The  Times,  January  6, 1930)  to 
have  spoken  in  contemptuous  terms  of  the  idea  of  a  national 
industrial  council,  and  to  have  expressed  the  hope  that  “  these 
discussions  with  the  employers’  bodies  would  break  down.” 
But  doctrinaires  would  be  rigidly  excluded,  it  is  hoped,  from  a 
Round-Table  Conference. 

It  might  be  well,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance,  to  limit  the 
agenda  to  the  discussion  of  the  single  problem  of  unemployment; 
but  that  problem  has  so  many  ramifications  that  a  discussion  of  it 
would  necessarily  involve  a  reconsideration  of  the  trade  policy  and 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country,  if  not  of  other  collateral  questions. 

These  matters  cannot,  however,  be  determined,  they  can 
hardly  be  approached,  from  the  standpoint  of  insular  Britain 
alone.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  solve  our  economic 
problems  in  isolation. 

We  arc  on  the  eve  of  another  Imperial  Conference.  When 
the  organization  of  the  Conference  was  last  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (29  June,  1927),  a  suggestion  came  from  the 
Liberal  Benches  that  representation  at  the  Conference  should  not 
be  confined  to  members  of  the  respective  Governments.  Mr. 
Amery,  as  Secretary  of  State,  made  it  clear  that  the  idea  of  non¬ 
official  representation  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  Dominion 
Governments,  though  he  admitted  that  in  a  grave  national 
emergency,  such  as  that  which  arose  in  1914,  the  objections 
generally  entertained  against  the  idea  could  not  weigh  in  the 
scales  against  the  advantage  of  getting  general  consent. 

Has  not  a  grave  national  emergency  again  arisen.?  Can 
anyone  who  looks  around,  who  compares  the  economic  conditions 
of  this  country  with  those  of  other  European  belligerents,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  U.S.A.,  doubt  that  the  economic  situation  of  this 
country  is  unspeakably  grave.?  I  have  long  held  the  view,  and 
have  expressed  it  in  these  pages  and  elsewhere,  that  no  permanent 
solution  of  the  unemployment  problem  can  be  found  save  in  the 
redistribution  of  the  white  population  of  the  Empire.  But  that 
solution  is  (at  any  rate  for  the  moment)  blocked  by  the  increasing 
reluctance  of  an  insured  population  to  abandon  such  measures 
of  security  as  insurance  guarantees  to  those  who  remain  at  home, 
and  the  still  more  formidable  reluctance  of  the  Dominions 
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to  receive  them.  That  being  so,  other  avenues  must  be 
explored. 

Most  serious  consideration  should,  I  submit,  be  given  to 
the  suggestions  of  Lord  Beaverbrook  and  Lord  Rothermere.  I 
do  not  enjoy  the  personal  acquaintance  of  either  of  those  noble 
lords.  Nor,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  can  I  be  surprised  that 
suggestions  emanating  from  the  Journals  which  they  respectively 
control  should  meet  with  rather  a  cool  reception  from  the  leaders 
of  the  party  to  which  I  belong.  But  Mr.  Baldwin  made  a 
generous  gesture,  in  his  Albert  Hall  speech,  towards  Lord 
Beaverbrook,  and  that  portion  of  his  speech  was  the  only  one 
which  aroused  any  great  enthusiasm  in  his  audience.  Apart, 
however,  from  that,  I  hold  that  the  circumstances  of  the  hour 
are  far  too  grave  to  permit  personal  considerations  to  weigh  for 
a  moment  against  national  necessities. 

The  removal  of  all  tariff  barriers  to  inter-imperial  trade  is,  1 
fear,  for  the  moment  an  impracticable  ideal,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
a  splendid  vision,  and  it  suggests,  I  am  profoundly  convinced, 
by  far  the  most  hopeful  line  of  advance,  even  if  we  cannot 
immediately  attain  the  goal.  I  have  never  myself  doubted  that 
the  fiscal  reforms  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  this  country  the  pre¬ 
eminence  in  industry,  in  trade,  in  finance  and  transport  which, 
for  several  generations,  we  enjoyed.  But  those  great  benefits 
were  purchased  at  a  high  price:  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  the 
upsetting  of  the  salutary  balance  between  urban  and  rural  life, 
the  destruction  of  our  bargaining  power,  and  much  else.  But 
the  twentieth  century  has  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  conditions 
of  world-trade,  as  of  world  politics.  Such  a  revolution  must 
needs  involve  a  reconsideration  of  cherished  beliefs  and  perhaps 
a  reformulation  of  political  creeds.  Those  industrialists  who 
discern  most  clearly  the  signs  of  the  times  foresee  and  foretell 
the  formation  of  vast  economic  blocs,  embraced  in  a  series  of 
zollvereins.  One  such  bloc  is  already  constituted  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  a  vast  free  trade  area,  comprising  forty- 
eight  States,  without  a  single  tariff  barrier  to  separate  them,  with 
every  facility  for  communication  and  transport  and  almost 
entirely  self-sufficing  in  an  economic  sense.  Only  less  sufficing, 
indeed,  than  the  British  Empire.  Great  Britain  is  herself  con¬ 
spicuously  lacking  in  self-sufficiency;  she  is  more  dependent  on 
external  trade  for  her  very  existence  than  has  ever  been  the  case 
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with  any  great  nation  in  the  world’s  history.  But  this  is  true 
only  of  insular  Britain.  Britain  is  to-day  a  unit  in  a  congeries  of 
related  communities  bound  together  by  ties  of  sentiment,  and  of 
common  loyalty  to  the  Crown;  in  some  cases  by  instincts  of  self- 
defence;  in  possession  of  incomparably  valuable  resources, — but 
wholly  unprovided  with  any  organisation  for  co-ordinating  those 
resources.* 

Can  we  furnish  the  Empire  with  that  organisation?  Can  we 
afford,  under  the  circumstances  of  to-day,  not  even  to  attempt  to 
furnish  it?  These  are  the  questions  which  the  Empire  Crusade 
initiated  by  Lord  Beaverbrook  is,  to  his  credit  and  our  advantage, 
forcing  upon  the  attention  of  the  country. 

We  politicians  are  mostly  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  and  even  his  exuberance  may  be  more  assumed 
than  real)  in  chastened  mood.  The  Conservatives  were 
defeated  by  the  new  electors;  the  Socialists  have  already  been 
defeated  by  the  logic  of  inexorable  facts.  To  escape  from  that 
logic  is  impossible :  the  new  electors  may  in  time  learn  better. 
For  the  moment,  however,  the  two  main  parties  are  chastened  in 
spirit.  This  then  is  surely  the  acceptable  time  for  accom¬ 
modation  :  for  an  effort  to  work  out  an  agreed  policy  in  regard  to 
trade.  Co-operation  may,  if  desired,  be  limited  to  that  single 
and  specific  question.  There  would  still  remain  plenty  of  issues 
to  keep  party  spirit  alive.  It  would  be  a  national  misfortune  if 
differences  in  regard  to  India  were  to  follow  party  lines;  or  in 
regard  to  Egypt,  though  that  is  more  likely  to  provoke  a  party 
issue.  As  to  naval  disarmament  I  sincerely  trust  there  may  be 
unanimity;  but  the  agitation  which  has  arisen  among  the 
“  Republican  Isolationists  ”  in  the  U.S.A.  in  reference  to  the 
White  Paper  (Card  3452)  issued  by  the  English  Foreign  office 
is  somewhat  disquieting.  I  frankly  confess  that  a  hasty  perusal 
of  the  White  Paper  had  conduced  to  a  misunderstanding  in  my 
own  mind  identical  with  that  which  has  fluttered  some  of  the 
dovecots  in  Washington.  Like  the  Isolationists  I  had  neglected 
the  limiting  words  “  as  between  members  of  the  League  ”  and 
had  assumed  that  no  question  of  neutral  rights  could  arise  in 
any  future  war  because,  among  the  great  nations,  there  could  be 
no  neutrals.  But  to  dispel  the  apprehensions  of  his  own 
Isolationists  Mr.  Stimson  has  made  it  clear  (as  it  should  have  been 

*  C.f.— Lord  Mclehett:  Industry  and  Politics,  pp.  12,  27,  and  passim. 
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clear  to  a  close  reader  all  along)  that  the  extrusion  of  neutrality 
applies  only  to  the  signatories  of  the  Covenant,  not  to  the 
signatories  of  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact.  But  what  follows? 
That  being  so,  the  United  States  may  still  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  reap  all  the  advantages  of  neutrality  in  a  future  war.  We  j 

cannot.  Nor  can  France  or  Germany.  This  would  seem  to  | 

create  a  dilemma  from  which  there  is  only  one  way  of  escape.  ■ 
Will  the  U.S.A.  take  it?  The  omens  are  not  too  favourable; 
but  to  discuss  them  would  carry  me  too  far  from  the  central 
theme  of  this  paper. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  conclude  with  a  summary  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  the  preceding  argument  has  sought  to  establish. 

The  political  situation  is  replete  with  paradox :  I 

(i)  Six  months  of  Socialist  administration  has  sufficed  to 
prove  that  the  Socialists  have  no  weapons  wherewith  to  attack 
the  demon  of  unemployment  save  those  which  they  found  in 
the  Conservative  armoury,  and  some  of  those  they  propose  to 
fling  away; 

(ii)  Unemployment,  instead  of  diminishing,  increases,  and  is 

likely  to  be  further  intensified  by  the  legislative  and  adminis¬ 
trative  policy  of  the  Government;  3 

(iii)  In  view  of  the  admitted  exhaustion  of  alternatives,  a 
round  table,  three  party,  conference  on  trade  and  fiscal  policy 
would  seem  to  be  called  for;  and,  failing  agreement  between 
parties,  is  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  them  by  the  nation; 

(iv)  Such  a  conference,  though  essential  to  preliminary  agree¬ 
ment  among  ourselves,  could  reach  no  final  conclusion  until 
after  consultation  with  the  Dominions;  and  the  opportunity  for  L 

such  consultation  is  at  hand;  * 

i 

(v)  Unless,  therefore,  we  face  and  solve  those  problems,  not 

in  isolation,  but  as  a  more  closely  united  Empire,  we  shall  i 
deservedly  sink  back  into  the  position  from  which  we  emerged  I 
less  than  four  centuries  ago — “  a  third-rate  isle  half  lost  among  I 
her  seas.”  I 
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By  Hugh  Walpole 

Three  times  lately  I  have  encountered  her,  charming, 
stubborn,  divinely-appointed  little  ghost,  in  her  bonnet, 
shaw^l,  pony  chaise  waiting  decorously  under  John  Brown’s 
guardianship,  and  the  Indian  servant,  his  arms  folded,  his  eyes 
fixed  sternly  on  his  tawny-coloured  East.  .  . 

The  first  occasion  was  at  a  dinner-party  in  the  house  of  Elias 
Thompson,  the  world-famous  novelist.  Paintings  by  Bracque 
and  Segonzac  were  on  the  walls,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  table 
under  glass  reposed  with  a  ghastly  pallid  complacency,  a  pile  of 
wax  fruit.  Over  this  little  mausoleum  hovered  the  adorable 
stout  little  ghost.  “  I  have  come  back,  you  see.  And  this  is 
only  a  beginning.  .  .”  It  did  not  seem  odd  at  all  to  me  that 
before  the  end  of  dinner  a  well-known  (and  exceedingly  modern 
poetess)  said  to  me:  “  Do  you  like  Tennyson?  I  adore  him!” 

A  week  or  so  later  I  was  privileged  to  have  tea  in  the  house  of 
a  young  woman  who,  some  months  ago,  permitted  the  famous 
Mrs.  Devazy-Watson  to  decorate  her  mansion  in  the  very  latest 
style  from  top  to  toe. 

“  How  do  you  like  it?”  my  hostess  asked  me  when  she  had 
taken  me  up  and  down  and  in  and  out.  I  didn’t  like  it.  It  was 
not  that  I  objected  to  the  slabs  of  green  and  orange,  the  ceilings 
swimming  in  nude  women,  very  fat  and  muscular,  the  angular 
shiny  furniture  and  the  beds  like  planks  in  a  condemned  cell. 
I  disliked  it  only  because  it  was  all  so  dusty  and  trying  to  the 
eyes. 

She  saw  my  doubt.  “  I  hate  it,”  she  fiercely  whispered.  “  I 
would  like  a  feather-bed,  candles  and  a  tin  bath-tub.”  She  was 
of  course  exaggerating,  but  once  again  the  stout  little  figure  and 
the  pony-chaise  hovered  triumphantly  near. 

Then,  this  week,  I  have  been  staying  with  what  the  daily 
press  calls :  “  One  of  our  youngest  and  smartest  married 
women  ” — my  friend,  Mrs.  Rattle,  who  only  three  years  ago  was 
a  leading  member  of  the  band  known  as  The  Bright  Young 
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Mrs.  Rattle  is  greatly  improved  by  marriage.  When  she  was 
a  B.Y.T.  she  was  a  little  too  deeply  enamoured  of  Pyjama  Parties, 
privately  printed  masterpieces  from  Florence  and  the  deadliest 
and  greenest  kind  of  cocktail. 

She  has  an  enchanting  infant  of  two.  This  child  is  all  that 
it  should  be  in  the  way  of  obedience  and  pretty  manners  but  I 
had  not  been  in  Mrs.  Rattle’s  house  twenty-four  hours  before  1 
realized  that  the  poor  little  thing  was  suffering  a  discipline  that 
put  Mussolini  entirely  into  the  shade. 

“  You  are  bringing  this  child  up  rather  strictly,  aren’t  you?” 

I  asked  Mrs.  Rattle. 

“  Strictly!”  she  replied.  “  Look  at  the  sort  of  upbringing  I 
had!  Why  my  parents  let  me  do  anything  I  liked.  Not  so 
with  this  child  I  can  assure  you!”  and  once  again  the  little 
ghost.  .  . 

Well,  after  all,  life  is  only  one  damned  exaggeration  after 
another  and  I  am  not  writing  this  article  to  prove  that  we  have 
all,  with  one  whisk  of  the  skirt  and  the  trouser-blade  flung 
ourselves  fifty  years  backwards!  If  one  thing  is  at  all  certain 
in  this  very  uncertain  world  it  is  that  we  never  go  back.  No,  we 
never  return,  but  what  we  do  is  to  make  new  patterns — and  the 
pattern  that  this  Year  of  Grace  1930  seems  to  me  to  be  beginning 
to  contrive,  both  in  Europe  and  America  is,  I  think,  worth 
examining. 

The  Great  War,  assisted  by’  Professors  Freud  and  Yung, 
taught  the  ordinary  simple  man  and  the  ordinary  not  quite  so 
simple  woman  that  they  ought  first  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves, 
and  secondly  to  be  much  more  ashamed  of  the  God  who  made 
them  (or  didn’t  make  them,  according  to  the  latest  discoveries). 

This  sense  of  shame  is,  when  he  is  conscious  of  it,  the  very 
first  thing  that  Man  tries  to  get  rid  of.  And  quite  rightly  too. 
It  was  easy  in  this  present  instance  to  shift  all  the  responsibility 
upon  a  Deity  who  couldn’t  answer  back  and  (again  according 
to  the  latest  discoveries)  had  been  for  thousands  of  years  putting 
up  a  bluff,  pretending  to  a  fine  piece  of  work  that  He  hadn’t 
really  had  anything  to  do  with ! 

Here  then  was  this  humbugging  Deity  and  here  was  this  poor 
oaf  Man  who  (according  to  the  latest  discoveries)  wasn’t 
responsible  for  a  single  one  of  his  stupid  actions. 
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And  here,  of  course,  was  found  to  be  the  great  irrefutable 
difference  between  those  whiskered  peg-topped  gentlemen,  those 
crinolined  locket-wearing  ladies  and  ourselves,  namely — that 
they  not  only  shouldered  the  responsibility  of  their  acts  but 
definitely  expected  a  message  of  thanks  for  them,  while  we  admit 
no  responsibility  and  would  fling  the  thanks  scornfully  into  the 
dust-bin  even  if  we  received  it. 

Look  for  a  moment !  Behind  every  Victorian  act,  lurking  in 
the  railway-bridges,  the  alms-houses,  the  protection  of  crossing- 
sweepers,  the  benedictions  of  Florence  Nightingale,  the  poems 
of  Tennyson,  the  elopement  of  the  Brownings,  the  curses  of  Lady 
Lytton,  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Italian  opera,  the  County  of 
Barchester,  the  immoralities  of  Covent  Garden,  the  romances  of 
Kew,  the  saintliness  of  Wilberforce,  the  ‘  Origin  of  Species  ’  and 
the  jokes  of  Theodore  Hook,  the  Highland  Cattle  of  Balmoral 
and  the  indiscretions  of  Prince  Edward — in  all  these  and  more 
than  these  lurked  always  the  Noble  Purpose,  and  the  only 
question  that  this  paper,  influenced  as  it  must  be  by  that  bonnetted 
figure,  that  pony-chaise  and  that  Indian  servant,  is  going  to  ask 
is — simply — whether  that  same  Noble  Purpose  (disguised  of 
course)  is  about  to  return ! 

The  Noble  Purpose  of  the  Victorian  Age  was  one-third  Noble, 
one-third  Ignorant  and  one-third  Courageous.  The  Nobility  in 
it  produced  sentiment,  the  Ignorance  conceit  and  the  Courage 
fortitude.  We  are  to-day  in  1930  neither  so  sentimental  nor  so 
courageous.  We  are  certainly  more  conceited.  But  a  word  as  to 
this  sentiment.  There  is  nothing  to-day  whether  in  Europe  or 
America  that  we  fear  so  completely  as  sentiment.  We  call  it 
sentimental  to  believe  in  any  kind  of  God,  to  believe  in  Home 
Life,  in  Business  Integrity,  in  morality  in  Art,  in  morality  in 
marriage,  in  conduct  from  unselfish  motives,  in  romantic  friend¬ 
ship,  in  happy  endings. 

And,  in  one  sense  of  the  word  sentiment,  we  are  perfectly 
right.  The  Victorians  set  up  a  standardized  Morality  in  which 
they  never  believed  for  a  single  moment.  They  pretended  that 
the  instant  two  people  were  married  their  lives  were  consecrated 
to  one  another;  they  pretended  that  parents  because  of  their 
superior  wisdom  had  every  kind  of  right  over  the  children ;  they 
pretended  that  the  human  body  was  an  unpleasant  object  decent 
only  in  darkness;  they  pretended  that  all  British  business  was 
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immaculate;  they  pretended  that  God’s  Eye  was  never  closed 
and  that  Sunday  observance  covered  a  multitude  of  sins. 

All  this  has  been  said  so  often  before  that  it  was  platitude  long 
before  Lytton  Strachey  made  it  a  public  monument,  but  there 
is  one  point  about  it  that  has  not  I  think  been  sufficiently 
emphasised — namely  that  at  the  heart  of  this  apparent  hypocrisy 
there  was  a  perfectly  genuine  and  real  belief.  This  belief  was 
neither  dogmatic  nor  ethical;  it  was  a  belief  of  blood  and  bone, 
of  sound  health  and  a  pursuing  inquisitive  vitality — it  was  a 
belief  in  the  absolute  worth-whileness  of  human  life. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  refuse  to  drop  conventions  when  the 
blood  was  coursing  so  warmly  through  the  body.  So  long  as 
life  was  an  adventure  the  clothing  of  life  could  be  as  absurd  as 
you  please. 

Take  some  of  the  typical  figures.  Dickens  with  his  amateur 
theatricals,  his  public  domestic  quarrels,  his  little  expeditions  to 
Paris  with  Wilkie  Collins,  Anthony  Trollope,  a  ton  in  weight, 
riding  to  hounds  although  he  could  scarcely  see  in  front  of  his 
nose.  Elizabeth  Barrett  rescued  by  her  impetuous  lover  out  of 
her  dark  room,  turning  tables  in  Florence  and  shouting  ‘  Viva!’ 
out  of  Casa  Guidi  windows  as  the  procession  passes  in  the  street 
below,  horse-faced  George  holding  eagerly  her  Sunday  salons, 
Mrs.  Trollope,  and  her  Cincinnati  Bazaars,  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
bravest  of  women,  scribbling  her  fiction  beside  the  bed  of  her 
dying  child,  Fitzgerald  scolding  affectionately  Posh  for  his 
extravagances,  Meredith  and  Leslie  Stephen  shouting  arguments 
on  the  Sunday  walk — these  figures  as  we  look  back  on  them 
have  a  kind  of  radiency  of  health  that  is  not,  even  in  its  origins, 
altogether  fallacious. 

Yes,  but  that  cocksureness  was  bound  to  go.  It  was  a  cock¬ 
sureness  (at  least  as  far  as  England  was  concerned)  of  class  as  well 
as  of  belief. 

A  great  deal  of  our  present  anaemia  has  its  origin  in  our 
determined  assertions  that  every  man  is  as  good  as  his  fellows. 
Every  man  is  not  as  good  as  his  fellows.  And  in  that  direction 
at  least  the  Bonnetted  Figure  is  going  to  win  her  victory.  And 
it  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  oddest  features  of  our  present  state  that 
we  should  be  so  actively  engaged  in  reasserting  the  importance 
of  individualism  while  at  the  same  time  we  nourish  the  individual 
on  the  meanest  little  standardized  tabloids  of  false  science. 
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And  at  the  word  Science  the  pony  leaps  into  the  air,  the  Indian 
servant  springs  to  attention  and  John  Brown  prepares  for  the 
enemy.  It  is  surely  here  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  great 
change,  although  possibly  there  is  no  change  at  all  for  we  have 
simply  erected  one  conceit  in  place  of  another — nobility  of 
conduct  has  been  succeeded  by  pride  of  knowledge. 

Everyone  must  be  aware  that  our  literature  of  the  last  ten 
years  has  had  pride  of  knowledge  for  its  motive  just  as  Dickens, 
Thackeray  and  Trollope  depended  upon  nobility  of  conduct  for 
theirs.  Our  novels  from  Ulysses  to  Aldous  Huxley’s  Point 
Counter  Point  have  been  the  most  conceited  works  of  fiction 
English  Literature  has  ever  seen.  Exulting  in  every  possible 
gibe  at  that  poor  fish  of  a  fish,  the  Son  of  Man,  exaggerating 
every  sexual  and  physical  act  until  the  air  is  dark  with  Phallic 
symbols  and  the  floor  befouled  with  excrement,  they  have  yet 
been  as  nobly  moral,  as  coldly  chaste  as  the  stories  of  Charlotte 
Mary  Young.  They  have  done  a  great  service  for  us  in  the 
clearing  away  of  humbug,  a  great  disservice  in  their  constant 
teaching  that  Man  has  an  ignominious  beginning,  a  worthless 
conclusion  and  an  intermediate  biological  frustration.  Teaching 
yes,  for  these  novels,  poems  and  philosophies  of  our  post-war 
world  are  intensely  moral.  There  at  least  we  may  shake  hands 
with  our  Victorian  aunts  and  uncles.  Just  as  Thackeray  com¬ 
plained  that  the  conventions  of  his  time  forbade  him  to  tell  the 
sexual  truth  so  we  may  say  that  the  conventions  of  our  time 
forbid  us  to  tell  anything  else,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  one  is 
quite  as  blinding  as  the  hypocrisy  of  the  other. 

In  our  eager  desire  to  tell  the  truth  at  last,  we  miss  it  as 
completely  as  the  architects  of  the  Albert  Memorial  ever  did. 
Our  new  and  chilly  Individualism  has  led  us  to  a  perfect  flood 
of  sterilized  autobiography.  The  Victorian  poets,  novelists  and 
painters  were  driven  to  creation.  They  were  seized  with  a  kind 
of  ccstacy  of  making  things,  so  that  Browning  must  paint  when 
he  was  not  writing  poetry  and  Trollope  must  garden,  and 
fantastic  figures  of  an  almost  demoniac  energy  like  Henry 
Kingsley  and  Lawrence  Oliphant  are  to  be  found  on  every  side. 

And  then  after  the  roaring  tempest  of  that  extravagant 
creativeness  comes  the  still  small  voice  of  our  own  period  trying 
to  tell  the  truth.  Trying  to  tell  the  truth  about  ourselves  because 
Science  which  has  extended  the  Planetary  system  at  one  end  to  a 
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quite  blasphemous  distance  has  plunged  its  fingers  into  the 
bowels  of  the  Electron  at  the  other  and  told  us  that  after  all  its 
exertions,  it  isn’t  really  very  sure  of  anything.  So  nobility  of 
conduct  and  motive  being  forbidden  and  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  being  the  only  duty  of  the 
artist,  autobiography  is  the  only  wear. 

And  autobiography  of  how  depressing  a  kind !  Instead  of 
the  glorious  vigour  of  Mrs.  Gamp,  Pendennis  Major  or  the 
savage  Heathcliffe  we  have  the  consequences  of  a  siedletz 
powder  and  the  obstinacy  of  a  nauseating  chill.  Nor  is  this  to 
say  that  our  own  Period  is  drab  or  in  any  way  less  picturesque 
than  the  Victorian.  It  is  gayer,  brighter,  more  adventurous. 
Victoria  knew  nothing  lovelier  than  a  silver  aeroplane  flying 
against  the  sun,  nothing  so  marvellous  as  the  strains  of  the 
Philadephia  Orchestra  challenging  the  air  for  a  thousand  miles 
or  more,  nothing  more  eloquent  than  the  tombs  of  the  Unknown 
Warriors.  We  are  alive  to-day  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  most 
thrilling  and  adventurous  period  that  Man  has  yet  passed  upon 
earth.  “  Ah  yes.  Here  is  exactly  the  old  Victorian  conceit 
back  again.  They  thought  that  they  were  the  most  marvellous 
of  possible  beings,  and  from  that  belief  spread  all  their 
sentimentalities,  hypocrisies  and  the  rest !  ”  But  there  is  exactly 
the  difference ! 

They  found  their  splendour  in  their  immortal  destiny — we 
are  finding  ours  in  the  courage  of  men  who,  hopelessly  wrecked, 
are  clinging  cynically  to  the  bare  rock.  We  have  no  destinies 
at  all.  We  have  no  nobility  because  we  have  no  souls,  no 
individuality  because  we  are  but  chemical  formulae.  We  have 
no  hopes  because  we  have  nothing  to  which  we  may  look  forward. 

Grand  then  our  courage,  splendid  our  haughty  independence, 
magnificent  our  cynical  indifference!  And  out  of  this  very 
courage,  independence  and  indifference  is  to  be  born  this  new 
nobility,  new  sense  of  spiritual  individuality,  new  belief  in  a 
purpose  and  a  goal.? 

It  may  be.  It  may  be  that  there  is  the  Old  Lady’s  gate  of 
re-entrance.  For  as  Space  and  Time  are  no  more  so  nobility  of 
conduct  and  the  assurance  of  a  grand  personal  destiny  may  have 
been  with  us  all  this  while  although  we  did  not  know  it. 

The  Round  Table  of  King  Arthur  was  hidden  for  a  moment 
by  the  shining  dust-bin  of  Ulysses  and  that  green-breasted  ham- 
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faced  female  of  Matisse’s  hanging  on  that  wall  over  there  is 
closely  related  to  the  electrically-illuminated  wax-fruit  at  the 
table  centre. 

Creative  zest  is  returning;  romance  is  returning;  once  again 
men  will  look  forward  to  an  incredibly  romantic  destiny. 

The  wheel  turns  full  circle  and  the  new  sentiment  is  after  all 
the  old,  the  new  knowledge  only  a  confirmation  of  ancient 
proverbs  and  runes,  the  new  man  of  science  the  ancient  prophet, 
the  coming  Christ  the  friend  of  the  children  of  Nazareth. 


! 
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The  Outlook  in  Spain 
By  W.  Horsfall  Carter 

WHEN  the  Spanish  Dictator  was  asked  by  a  representative 
of  the  fashionable  Madrid  weekly,  Estampa,  what  he 
thought  of  the  year  1929,  his  reply,  freely  translated, 
was  “  To  Hell  with  1929 !”  Certainly  no  head  of  State  has  ever 
had  to  navigate  his  ship  in  such  a  sea  of  troubles  as  General  Primo 
de  Rivera  in  the  year  recently  ended.  He  has  surmounted  the 
waves  of  opposition,  or  more  accurately,  non-co-operation,  but  so 
far  from  landing  King  and  country,  as  he  had  hoped,  on  to  the 
constitutional  shore  by  the  end  of  1930,  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
the  vessel  will  founder  in  the  mud  from  which  it  was  being 
laboriously  extricated.  General  Primo  de  Rivera  is,  of  course, 
himself  a  typical  representative  of  the  old  Spain,  and  it  is  all  the 
more  to  his  credit  that  he  has  not  been  content  with  restoring 
law  and  order  through  the  Army,  but  has  striven  his  hardest  to 
find  a  cure  for  the  deep-rooted  political  malady  which  rendered 
necessary  “  a  brief  parenthesis  in  Spain’s  constitutional  march.” 
One  ominous  sign  is  the  re-emergence  of  military  juntas  (officers’ 
committees)  among  those  sections  of  the  Army  that  for 
personal  or  professional  reasons  are  opposed  to  any  scheme  of 
“  constitutional  normality  ”  which  would  deprive  them  of  their 
real  power  in  the  wings,  masked  by  the  procession  of  lay  figures 
on  the  political  stage.  As  Senor  de  Madariaga  has  reminded 
us,  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  Spanish  General,  and  there  are  over 
800  of  them, — to  save  his  country;  no  wonder  then,  that  the 
Dictator’s  worst  blows  have  come  from  the  ranks  of  his  own 
profession. 

There  was  first  the  abortive  Army  rising  on  behalf  of 
aggrieved  artillery  officers  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1929,  in 
which  the  General  Castro  y  Girona,  the  Captain  General  of 
Valencia,  was  reputed  to  have  been  involved.  Here  at  last  was 
the  much-talked-of  combination  of  disaffected  Army  groups  and 
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politicos,  (one  member  of  the  plot  at  least  was  an  old  party  leader, 
Senor  Sanchez  Guerra,  the  highly  respected  Conservative  ex- 
Prime  Minister),  which  the  Dictator's  adversaries  had  constantly 
predicted.  Thanks  to  smart  work  by  a  telegraph  operator  in 
Barcelona,  however,  who  intercepted  19  out  of  20  messages, 
which  were  sent  from  France,  postponing  operations  two  days, 
the  Government,  duly  forewarned,  took  measures  for  dealing 
with  the  local  rebellion  in  the  artillery  garrison  at  Ciudad  Real, 
without  it  being  necesary  to  disturb  in  any  way  the  many 
thousands  who  had  come  from  the  neighbouring  province  to 
watch  the  annual  football  match  between  Valencia  and 
Barcelona.  Senor  Guerra,  coming  from  France,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  revolt,  and  found  that  he  had  simply  walked  into 
a  trap.  He  was  arrested  and  detained  at  Valencia,  more  as  an 
honoured  guest,  living  in  a  gunboat  in  the  harbour,  than  as  a 
political  prisoner. 

This  was  in  February,  and  when  in  September  no  trial  had  yet 
taken  place,  this  violation  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  aroused  no  little 
ill-feeling  in  Spain  and  outside.  The  critics  conveniently  ignored 
the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  questionable  legal  propriety  of 
proceeding  against  an  ex-Prime  Minister,  who  was  conspiring 
on  behalf  of  the  Constitution  (of  1876),  Sanchez  Guerra’s  personal 
friendship  with  the  King  compelled  the  Dictator  to  be  wary.  It 
was  whispered  in  fact  that  the  Government  more  than  once  let 
it  be  known  that  they  would  be  only  too  pleased  for  the  prisoner 
to  make  his  escape  back  to  France,  where  since  the  Royal  Decree 
of  1927,  convoking  the  National  Consultative  Assembly,  he  had 
been  a  voluntary  exile.  At  last  in  October,  the  court-martial 
took  place,  it  being  generally  understood  that  Senor  Guerra 
would  be  pronounced  guilty,  along  with  the  artillery  officers 
who  had  been  in  confinement  since  February,  and  that  the 
Marques  de  Estella  with  his  wonted  magnanimity  would  then 
grant  an  amnesty,  thus  closing  the  incident.  What  happened, 
however,  was  that  the  seven  general  officers,  constituting  the 
court-martial,  acquitted  him,  in  despite  of  the  plain  evidence 
of  the  facts  and  his  own  confession.  This  unexpected  challenge 
from  the  Army  was  the  last  straw,  coming  as  if  did  after  the 
Dictator’s  complete  discomfiture  at  the  hands  of  the  academic 
world,  and  the  failure  of  his  every  attempt  to  confer  on  the 
National  Consultative  Assembly,  his  own  creation,  sufficient 
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prestige  and  representative  value  as  the  workshop  oi  Spain’s 
new  constitution. 

It  has  become  almost  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  Spain  is  not  against  the 
Dictator  himself.  The  quarrel  of  the  politically-minded  is  quite 
as  much  with  the  King,  whose  unsatisfactory  relations  with  the 
old  Cortes  precipitated  the  crisis  of  1923.  There  is,  above  all, 
an  undercurrent  of  bitterness  that  the  Dictator  should  have 
allowed  the  Church  and  the  extreme  Catholic  Party  to  recover 
so  much  of  the  ground  lost  during  the  •  forty-seven  year 
Parliamentary  period.  Thus  the  students’  protest  in  the  Spring, 
supported  by  most  of  the  University  teaching  staff,  arose  from  a 
decree  granting  special  privileges  to  certain  private  Colleges 
belonging  to  the  Jesuit  and  Augustinian  Orders.  The  closing 
of  the  Universities  sounds  to  us,  of  course,  a  most  ludicrous  and 
reactionary  stroke,  but  there  was  some  substance  in  the  Dictator’s 
sally  that  Spain  could  get  along  very  well  for  a  year  or  two  with¬ 
out  the  usual  group  of  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.,  produced  by  the 
Universities.  What  is  far  more  serious  is  the  attempt  made  from 
time  to  time  to  cripple  the  new  educational  methods  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  for  the  Advancement  of  Higher  Studies 
(created  in  1907  as  an  independent  body,  loosely  connected  with 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction)  which  includes  within  its 
scope  the  real  educational  values  that  are  too  often  lacking  in  the 
Universities. 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
Madrid  last  June,  together  with  the  fervent  desire  that  the 
prestige  of  Spain’s  superb  Exhibitions  at  Seville  and  Barcelona 
should  not  be  tarnished,  provided  a  convenient  excuse  for  the 
Dictator  to  climb  down.  On  September  28th  a  special  decree 
was  issued  cancelling  the  article  in  favour  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Colleges — the  Jesuits  themselves  had,  in  fact,  intimated  that  they 
were  willing  to  waive  their  original  demand — and  the 
Universities  were  all  opened  in  October  as  usual. 

Undaunted  by  the  general  atmosphere  of  antagonism,  the 
Government  published  in  July  the  preliminary  draft  for  a  new 
Constitution  which  had  been  hammered  out  by  the  First 
Committee  of  the  Assembly,  including  two  ex-Ministers  of  the 
Maurist  Party,  one  of  them  the  Count  de  la  Mortera,  the  son  of 
Antonio  Maura  himself.  Here,  of  course,  was  a  splendid  target 
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for  the  sharpshooters  of  the  Press — the  Dictator  never  spoke  a 
truer  word  than  when  he  said  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  Press  was 
hostile  to  him — and  the  Censorship  has  given  them  a  good  run 
for  their  money.  At  the  same  time  the  Dictator  created  forty- 
nine  additional  seats  in  the  Assembly  intended  for  leading 
politicos  of  the  old  days  (including  8  former  Prime  Ministers) 
and  representatives  of  academic,  professional  and  Labour 
organizations.  The  idea  was  that  the  Assembly,  thus 
strengthened,  should  debate  upon  the  draft  during  its  third  and 
last  year  and  also  devise  a  new  electoral  law  under  which  the 
Cortes,  its  successor,  would  be  chosen.  The  final  Constitution 
itself,  moreover,  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  country  in  the  form 
of  a  referendum. 

This  draft  has  been  contemptuously  dismissed  by  the 
politically-minded  as  reactionary,  and  on  the  whole  the  same 
view  is  accepted  abroad.  Conservative  elements  in  Spain,  on 
the  other  hand,  admitting  that  it  aims  at  “  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
form  ”,  argue  that  no  such  radical  reform  of  the  1876 
Constitution  is  demanded  by  public  opinion,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  country  considers  the  latter  intangible,  and  only  requiring 
certain  complementary  laws  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  La  Epoca 
on  October  8th,  urged  the  Government  to  choose  the  line  of 
least  resistance  “  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual  tranquillity  of  the 
country  ”.  There  is  substance,  of  course,  in  the  assertion  that 
the  need  for  the  coup  d’etat  of  1923  arose  rather  out  of  the  failure 
of  the  workmen  than  from  the  inefficacy  of  the  tool.  It  is 
sheer  prejudice,  however,  to  condemn  out  of  hand  an  attempt 
to  evolve  forms  of  law  and  government  reflecting  the  realities 
of  the  national  life  better  than  the  1876  document,  which  was 
framed  by  party  politicians  according  to  the  best  abstract  tenets 
of  nineteenth-century  Liberalism  and  then  approved  by  a 
Chamber  composed  of  Deputies  who  were  themselves  nominees 
of  those  same  parties. 

The  title  of  the  draft  constitution  is  no  mere  coincidence.  In 
contrast  to  the  Constitution  of  Spain  (of  1876),  it  is  a 
“  Constitution  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy.”  Broadly  speaking,  it 
increases  considerably  the  power  of  the  executive,  lays  down  the 
principle  of  differentiation  (i.e.  not  division)  of  powers  and  for 
the  first  time  in  Spanish  history  provides  a  means  whereby 
judicial  appointments  shall  tiot  be  in  the  hands  of  the  executive. 
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The  new  Cortes  is  conceived  as  a  single  chamber  composed  as 
follows: — 30  Deputies,  appointed  for  life  by  the  King,  176 
chosen  in  special  electoral  colleges  formed  by  professional  and 
economic  organisations,  and  206  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  mandate  is  for  five  years.  In  place  of  the  former  Senate, 
there  would  be  a  Consejo  de  Reino,  similar  to  our  Privy  Council, 
but  with  far  more  extensive  powers.  This  Council  of  the  Realm 
would  comprise  members  of  two  classes  in  equal  numbers;  (i) 
ex-officio  members  in  their  own  right,  and  (ii)  elected  members, 
one-third  by  universal  suffrage,  and  two-thirds  as  representatives 
of  professional  organisations.  The  mandate  of  the  second-class 
would  be  for  ten  years.  The  Council  would  consist  of  a 
permanent  Commission,  a  special  Judicial  Committee  of  15 
members — whose  function  it  would  be  to  submit  to  the  King 
the  chief  nominations  for  the  judiciary — and  various  other 
committees :  its  duties  “  to  advise  the  King  as  moderating  power 
in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogatives  for  maintaining  independence 
and  harmony  between  the  executive  and  the  legislature.” 

What  sticks  in  the  throat  of  Spain’s  good  Liberals  is  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  the  Cortes  is  nominally  diminished.  Formerly, 
the  Cortes  had  a  right  to  modify  the  Constitution  at  any  time, 
subject  to  a  Royal  veto.  In  the  new  draft,  important  laws, 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  treaties,  and  of  constitutional  reform, 
are  assigned  to  the  “  exclusive  initiative  of  the  King  and  his 
responsible  Government.”  Perhaps  also  the  average  intelligent 
Spaniard  is  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  by  the  draft  constitution 
the  franchise  would  be  extended  to  “  women  and  priests  ”.  On 
the  other  side,  it  may  be  argued  that  this  new  draft  is  more 
democratic  than  that  of  1876,  since  it  recognises  explicitly  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation — c.f.  Section  i,  article  4;  “  The  State 
exercises  sovereignty  in  its  capacity  of  permanent,  representative 
organ  of  the  nation  ”;  because  it  guarantees  freedom  of  the 
Press,  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression,  and  freedom  of 
association  with  fellow-citizens,  (international  associations  not 
included  so  as  to  give  a  Government  power  against  Communism !) 
— making  any  suspension  of  such  civil  rights  subject  to  sanction 
by  the  Council  of  the  Realm,  whereas  before  1923  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  arbitrarily  suspend  the  guarantees  on  its  own 
responsibility,  very  often  when  the  Parliament  was  not  in  session, 
and  in  any  case  with  scant  respect  for  constitutional  precepts. 
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The  result,  however,  of  the  Dictator’s  beau  geste  and  appeal 
for  collaboration  was  a  succession  of  snubs.  The  Academy  of 
Jurisprudence  (Madrid)  refused  to  make  any  nomination  to  the 
Assembly,  whereupon  the  Dictator  remarked,  with  his  usual 
good  humour,  that  it  was  an  ironic  commentary  on  the  august 
body,  that  on  the  first  occasion  they  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
something  of  real  political  value  in  their  own  particular  sphere 
they  preferred  to  remain  merely  academic!  Subsequently  a 
decree  was  issued  reorganizing  the  Academy  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  violated  its  own  Constitution.  One  University  Senate 
(Valladolid)  elected  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  whose  liberalism  and 
outspokenness  cost  him  his  professorial  Chair,  some  five  years 
ago;  his  candidature  was,  of  course,  invalidated.  Then  there 
was  the  College  of  Lawyers  in  Madrid  which  amused  itself  by 
voting  by  a  ^  rds  majority  a  list  containing  the  names  of  Sanchez 
Guerra,  Santiago  Alba  (Foreign  Minister  in  the  Cabinet  which 
the  Directory  overthrew)  and  Eduardo  Ortega  y  Gasset,  probably 
the  three  bitterest  of  all  the  Dictator’s  opponents,  at  which 
General  Primo  de  Rivera  jokingly  suggested  that,  having  rallied 
40  per  cent,  of  the  “  Intellectuals  ”  to  his  side  he  need  only 
prolong  his  Dictatorship  for  another  six  years  or  so,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  would  come  round.  Not  one  of  the  ex-Ministers 
has  yet  accepted  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  Assembly — which 
incidentally  did  not  re-open  in  the  autumn  according  to  plan, 
but  is  to  resume  its  sessions  at  the  end  of  January — and  at  the 
moment  of  writing  the  Dictator  has  given  them  one  more  week 
to  make  up  their  minds,  after  which  he  will  give  the  seats  to 
someone  else.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Labour- 
Socialist  organization  maintains  its  attitude  of  passive  resistance. 
In  August  it  published  a  long  Manifesto  which,  after  the 
customary  palaver  about  “  a  Republican  state  of  liberty  and 

democracy  ”  went  on . “the  Draft  Constitution  closes 

to  us  all  legal  doors,  because  under  it  all  democratic  laws  are 
destined  to  be  wrecked  against  the  wall  of  uncontrolled  regal 
power  whenever  they  clash  with  the  privileges  which  the  draft 
gives  to  the  King,  and  his  associates,  the  great  oligarchies.  There¬ 
fore  we  will  oppose  this  Constitution  as  a  draft,  and  also  later 
if,  to  the  misfortune  of  Spain,  it  should  go  forward.’’ 

In  December  it  became  known  that  General  Primo  de  Rivera 
saw  no  useful  purpose  in  trying  to  force  a  Constitution  on  a 
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country  which,  to  all  appearances,  did  not  want — or  did  not 
deserve — it.  At  once  there  was  a  mushroom  crop  of  rumours, 
agreeing  only  in  the  assertion  that  the  Marques  de  Estella  was, 
this  time,  really  retiring.  He  himself  complained  feelingly  of  sheer 
physical  exhaustion, — though  I  must  say  that  when  I  saw  him  in 
October  he  conveyed  still  an  extraordinary  impression  of  alert¬ 
ness, — and  he  admitted  that  the  emergency  Government  was 
showing  signs  of  wear  and  tear.  Nevertheless  the  political 
programme  submitted  to  King  Alfonso  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  and  approved  by  him,  shows  that  the  Dictator  still  believes 
in  the  inevitability  of  gradualness  in  proceeding  towards 
“  normality  ”.  The  Assembly  is  to  continue  until  June  and  then 
the  King  and  the  Government  will  determine  whether  its  three- 
years  term  shall  be  prolonged  or  some  other  Chamber  be  created. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Draft  Constitution  is  not  mentioned,  but 
there  is  to  be  in  May  and  June  an  election  of  one  quarter  of  the 
members  of  Municipal  and  Provincial  Councils,  all  the  members 
of  which,  at  present,  are  Government  nominees.  The 
Government’s  organ.  La  Nacion,  holds  out  the  prospect  of 
Parliamentary  elections  to  take  place  next  September. 

In  this  way,  then,  the  country  may  expect  sooner  or  later  those 
“  barbarically  sincere  elections  ”  for  which  one  old  party  leader 
has  been  pressing.  This  gentleman,  Don  Angel  Ossorio 
Gallardo,  calls  for  an  Assembly  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  Spain’s  constitutional  and  political  problem,  “  even  if  this 
means  endangering  the  whole  structure  of  the  nation  ....  this 
investigation  should  not  stop  short  of  the  fundamental  regime 
of  the  State  (i.e.  the  monarchy)  ...  let  Spain  have  the  regime 
which  Spaniards  want  ”.  To  speak  plainly,  even  though  the 
old  system  of  patronage  and  party  bosses  might  have  no  say  in  the 
forthcoming  elections,  there  is  every  chance  that  those  who  call 
themselves  republicans  would  win  a  handsome  victory  over  other 
parties.  From  an  enquiry  opened  by  El  Sol  as  to  “  what  the 
youth  of  the  nation  thinks  ”,  it  would  appear  that  almost  all  the 
younger  generation  is  in  favour  of  a  Republican  regime.  Many 
of  those  who  have  replied  call  for  the  suppression  of  the  existing 
Spanish  Army,  and  its  reorganisation  on  the  basis  of  a  democratic 
national  militia.  Republicanism  has  no  doubt  benefited  by 
reaction  from  the  prolonged  Dictatorship  but  it  is  as  well  to 
remember  that  Spanish  Liberalism  remains  “  a  mediocre  trans- 
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lation  of  French  Radicalism  ”,  and  bears  very  litde  relation  to 
the  fundamentals  of  the  national  life. 

General  Primo  de  Rivera  through  the  draft  constitution  has 
made  a  last  desperate  effort  to  safeguard  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  he  has  done  a  great  deal  already  towards  extirpating  the 
corrupt  political  methods  and  habits  of  the  past.  It  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  he  should,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  have  to  throw 
up  the  sponge  now,  and  a  period  of  confusion  should  set  in  to 
undo  the  good  which  has  accrued  to  Spain  through  her 
patriarchal  Dictatorship.  And  this  remains  true,  in  spite  of  an 
economic  policy  which  is  reminiscent  of  the  eighteenth-century 
mercantile  Protectionism;  the  effect  of  which  is  shown  in 
the  continued  fall  in  the  value  of  the  peseta  which  at  39  to  the 
is  the  lowest  rate  since  the  Cuban  disaster. 


THE  TRUE  CONSERVATISM 


By  T.  Earle  Welby 

IN  an  article  in  the  December  issue  of  this  Review,  I  ventured 
to  appeal  to  political  Conservatism  to  seek  out  its  non-political 
allies.  Conservatism,  I  said,  is  not  an  attitude  towards  this 
Bill  or  that,  but  an  attitude  towards  life;  and  in  Mr.  Baldwin,  I  ' 
pointed  out,  it  has  a  leader  with  genius  for  the  larger  and  more 
imaginative  Conservatism  combined  with  singular  incapacity  for  ^ 
the  task  which  the  narrow  and  opportunist  conception  of 
Conservatism  has  forced  on  him.  Whether  we  looked  to  the 
true  nature  of  Conservatism  or  to  the  special  qualities  and 
limitations  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  we  would  find,  I  said  in  effect,  an 
immensely  strong  argument  for  making  our  Conservatism  a  way 
of  life  rather  than  an  affair  of  voting  this  way  or  that  on 
“  momentarily  momentous  ”  measures. 

To  elaborate  and  supplement  what  I  wrote  then,  I  do 
not  think  I  can  do  better  than  begin  by  re-quoting 
Bagehot’s  definition  of  Conservatism  as  enjoyment.  Con¬ 
servatism  conceives  of  society,  not  as  an  organization  for  the 
minimization  of  hardships,  but  as  an  organization  for  the 
increase  of  individual  and  collective  enjoyment.  It  is  a 
comparatively  small  matter  that  it  is  not  kill-joy,  and  is 
reluctant  to  regulate  the  pleasures  of  all  citizens  because  some 
amuse  themselves  foolishly  or  to  suicidal  result.  And,  indeed, 
its  antinomianism  can  easily  be  exaggerated,  for,  if  it  relies  little 
on  restrictive  legislation,  its  appeal  to  the  individual  conscience 
is  persistent.  Where  all  the  advanced  democratic  systems,  and  < 
some  dictatorships,  all  the  collective  and  some  of  the  personal 
tyrannies,  tend  to  act  as  if  virtue  were  the  result  of  the  com¬ 
prehensive  denial  of  opportunities  for  vice.  Conservatism  • 
assumes  that  virtue  is  the  achievement  of  individuals,  each 
braced  to  the  solution  of  his  or  her  own  problem.  Thus,  true 
Conservatism  can  never  have  any  part  in  the  futile  and  degrading 
business  of  “  making  men  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament  ”.  When 
pohtical  Conservatism  lends  itself  to  that,  it  loses  its  natural 
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allies,  the  Conservatives  of  life  and  letters,  without  being  able 
to  satisfy  the  raging  fanaticism  of  reformers. 

True  Conservatism  is  wary  of  moral  crusades,  because  it  knows 
that  men  may  easily  be  made  not  worth  saving  in  the  effort  to 
save  them.  It  is  well,  it  feels,  that  the  Augean  stables  be 
cleansed,  but  not  at  the  price  of  turning  us  into  a  nation  of 
scavengers.  Lustration  with  fluid  from  the  sewer  does  not  seem 
to  it  of  eventual  benefit  to  the  individual  or  the  nation.  It  is 
aware  that  hostile  preoccupation  with  vice  is  itself  vicious,  and 
that  no  drunkard  or  lecher  thinks  quite  so  much  of  liquor  or 
venery  as  the  prohibitionist  and  the  purity-mongers. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  negative  way,  this  unwillingness,  without 
very  grave  cause  and  very  careful  choice  of  methods,  to  restrict 
personal  freedom,  that  true  Conservatism  chiefly  distinguishes 
itself  from  rivals  engaged  in  perfecting  the  nation  by  dragooning 
it.  The  genuine,  the  temperamental  Conservative  derives  a 
positive  pleasure  from  that  spectacle  of  variety  in  mode  of  life. 
He  knows  that,  with  the  enormous  complexity  of  what  that 
world  has  come  to  be,  not  one  of  us  can  directly  experience  more 
than  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  what  it  affords,  and  that  thus 
all  of  us  are  dependent  for  a  certain  mental  satisfaction  on 
observation  and  report  of  lives  far  other  than  our  own.  He  is 
refreshed  by  the  assurance  of  the  admirable  variety  of  conduct 
possible  to  men  and  women  of  his  own  race. 

He,  likely  enough,  for  it  is  the  lot  of  all  but  a  very  few  of  us 
in  any  society,  is  in  the  fell  clutch  of  economic  circumstances. 
Well,  all  the  more  does  he  applaud  the  spectacle  of  lives  in  which 
a  quite  individual  and  untampered  purpose  has  been  worked  out. 
He  knows  that  the  spectacle  will  not  be  vouchsafed  him  unless 
those  with  such  purposes,  “  characters  ”,  as  they  used  to  be  called, 
arc  allowed  their  earned  or  inherited  freedom  of  action,  in  other 
words  their  wealth.  Inequality  does  not  trouble  him  when 
there  is  an  aristocratic  tradition.  What  docs  trouble  him  is  that, 
with  the  narrowing  of  Conservatism  to  a  merely  political  creed, 
wealth  is  liberated  from  obligations,  so  that  it  is  not  “  characters  ” 
with  which  it  presents  us  but  freak  actions  by  persons  in  whom 
the  nation  can  feel  no  interest.  “  Sardanapulus !”  cried  Balzac’s 
frail  woman,  relenting  to  her  ruined  lover  because  he  had 
ruined  himself  so  thoroughly;  and  there  may  well  be  national 
exhilaration,  outweighing  the  harm  to  particular  persons,  in  the 
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sight  of  a  distinguished  being  who  has  gone  the  pace.  But 
what  proportion  of  even  what  the  British  public  has  been  made 
by  its  popular  papers  was  thrilled  to  learn  lately  that  a  young 
woman,  after  having  her  adenoids  removed,  gave  a  party  at 
which  the  adenoids  were  exhibited  in  a  glass  jar.?  Trimalchio, 
male  or  female,  is  not  a  novel  phenomenon;  now,  however,  of 
one  sex  or  the  other,  or  more  commonly  epicene,  that 
phenomenon  is  presented  to  us  without  Petronius  Arbiter.  But 
it  is  not  by  taking  the  rich  out  of  existence  that  true  Conservatism 
would  deal  with  the  incarnate  provocations  to  Bolshevism :  it  is 
by  reviving  social  pressure.  Certainly  it  would  not  acknowledge 
as  Conservatives  persons  who,  while  voting  with  Conservatives 
on  this  or  that  measure,  are  embodied  negations  of  Conservatism. 
The  process  of  finding  its  natural  allies  to  which,  had  I  influence, 
I  would  incite  Conservatism  involves  the  losing  of  its  unnatural, 
its  temporary  and  merely  political  allies. 

And  clearly  it  must  not  seek  to  buy  support  from  the  masses 
by  means  of  what  may  compendiously  be  called  doles.  Not  that 
Conservatism,  with  its  long  tradition  of  concern  for  the  people, 
its  sense  of  feudal  ties,  is  unmoved  by  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate. 
But  it  knows  that  robbing  the  rich  will  not  permanently  benefit 
the  poor.  It  knows,  too,  that  the  doubling  or  trebling  of  wages 
will  add  nothing  to  the  happiness  of  the  working  classes  unless 
the  additional  money  is  expended  judiciously,  and  unless  the 
general  condition  of  the  country  permits  of  happiness.  A 
vulgarized  country,  with  squalor  in  urban  areas  and  desecration 
in  the  countryside,  cannot  permit  of  it.  Nor  can  the  nation  be 
happy  when  the  members  composing  the  mass  of  it  arc  deprived 
of  a  wide  field  of  choice  in  regard  to  objects  of  expenditure  by 
standardized  production,  where  material  objects  are  in  question, 
and  by  dreary  uniformity  in  most  of  the  recreation  purveyed  to  it. 

We  were  the  most  individualistic  people  on  earth,  a  nation 
of  “  characters  But  the  whole  tendency  of  recent  legislation 
has  been  towards  planing  off  the  knots  of  character,  bleaching 
out  the  colour,  reducing  us  to  a  smooth  and  drab  uniformity. 
There  is  no  wilder  paradox  than  that  British  Socialism  should 
be  identified  with  British  Labour.  Take  any  ten  British  work¬ 
men  in  the  first  “  four  ale  ”  bar,  and  you  will  be  unlucky  if  half 
of  them  arc  not  men  of  pronounced  personality,  agreed  only  in 
the  thirst  which  is  the  reward  of  toil  and  in  the  belief  that  the 
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one  chromatic  adjective  is  universally  applicable.  That  they 
and  their  kind,  so  admirably  gnarled,  humorous,  in  love  with  life, 
should  have  been  manoeuvred  into  supporting  a  theory  which,  if 
worked  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  produce  a  world  in 
which  they  could  not  breathe ! 

But  it  is  not  legislation  alone  that  is  making  the  English  un- 
English  :  it  is  not  only  against  such  legislation  that  Conservatism 
should  protest.  Indeed,  my  main  contention  is  that  Conservatism 
should  be  most  active  outside  the  sphere  of  legislation.  It  should 
be  made  plain  to  Conservatives — and  there  is  no  man  in  this 
country  so  fitted  for  the  task  as  Mr.  Baldwin — that  to  be  a 
Conservative  is  to  be  more  than  a  voter  in  favour  of  some 
measures  (probably  differing  in  little  but  details  from  the 
measures  introduced  or  contemplated  by  other  parties)  which 
the  Central  Office  happens  to  have  blessed. 

Conservatism,  I  must  repeat  unto  tediousness,  is  a  way  of  life. 
It  cannot,  in  consistency  with  its  principles,  be  content  merely 
with  votes,  on  particular  measures,  but  must  draw  its  strength 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  way  of  life  and  one  peculiarly  congenial 
to  this  nation.  Political  Conservatives  should  endeavour  to  see 
themselves,  then,  as  the  agents  of  the  general  Conservatism  of 
this  people.  When  they  do  so  see  themselves,  they  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  framing  policies.  It  will  then  be  manifest  to  them 

I  that  there  are  some  things  which  must  be  conserved  at  all  costs 
because  on  the  conservation  of  them  depends  the  preservation  of 
the  national  character.  For  example,  it  will  be  plain  that  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  let  agriculture  deteriorate  since  the  more  urban 
our  population  becomes  the  less  British  it  will  be  in  character. 
That  wholeness  of  character  which  is  our  pride  was  created  by 
the  life  of  the  countryside.  Empty  the  countryside,  or  urbanize 
and  suburbanize  it;  kill  the  activities  by  which  our  people  lived 
on  the  land ;  and  whatever  you  may  have  in  this  country,  you  will 
not  have  a  distinctively  British  population.  Then,  in  regard  to 
certain  trades  menaced  by  foreign  competition.  It  will  not  be 
enough  for  an  enlarged  and  imaginative  Conservatism  to  consider 
the  money  value  of  them.  For  we  might  conceivably  have  a 
great  measure  of  industrial  prosperity  in  this  country  and  yet 
know  that  our  workers  were  more  and  more  engaged  on  tasks 
,  which  gave  little  or  no  scope  for  individuality,  initiative,  and 

I  which  herded  workers  into  urban  areas  and  forced  them  into  a 
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morally  poorer  way  of  life.  Unemployment  may  well  seem  a 
lesser  evil  than  base  or  dulling  employment.  We  cannot  with 
equanimity  contemplate  a  Great  Britain  “  flourishing  ”  on  the 
tedium  of  man-production  or  the  degradation  of  shoddy  trades. 
There  are  trades  calling  for  high  technical  skill  and  favouring 
development  of  character  which  must  be  protected,  not  merely 
for  the  well-paid  employment  they  are  capable  of  giving  our 
workers,  but  because  employment  in  them  adds  to  the  number 
of  interested,  alert,  characterful  persons  in  our  population. 

Then,  turning  to  education,  the  amplified  Conservatism  of 
which  I  write  cannot  glory  in  multiplying  the  number  of  those 
who  have  been  taught  to  read.  It  is  moved  to  ask  what  they  do 
read.  The  educational  policy  favoured  by  successive  Govern¬ 
ments  for  fifty  years  has  not  been  Conservative;  it  has  been  a 
policy  proper  to  extreme  democracies,  and  inspired  by  the  belief 
that  the  technique  of  our  national  life  can  be  mastered  by  direct 
intellectual  attack  on  it.  Now,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  previous 
article,  our  institutions,  political  and  other,  are  not  rational;  our 
country,  in  the  phrase  from  Disraeli  I  then  quoted,  is  “  governed 
not  by  logic  but  by  Parliament  ”;  our  secret  is  one  to  be  divined, 
not  to  be  learned.  Unlike  such  a  nation  as  the  French,  we 
cannot  hope  for  a  fairly  general  grasp  of  the  technique  of  the 
national  life  as  the  result  of  mere  teaching.  What  wasteful  folly 
it  is,  therefore,  to  pursue  the  unattainable  The  ladder  freely 
supplied,  to  every  individual  child  capable  of  climbing  by  it :  that 
is  a  genuine  Conservative  ideal.  But  the  mass-production  of 
readers  for  the  basest  papers  and  audiences  for  political  and  other 
charlatans  should  not  be  any  part  of  a  Conservative  programme. 

If  here,  or  in  regard  to  what  are  called  social-services  because 
they  weaken  the  foundations  of  society,  the  Conservative  be 
taunted  with  being  a  reactionary,  let  him  accept  the  taunt.  We 
have  been  made  by  our  past.  It  is  only  in  study  of  our  past  that 
we  can  truly  apprehend  ourselves.  All  fine  national  living,  like  all 
fine  individual  living,  is  the  result  of  a  dramatic  endeavour  to 
keep  in  character,  or,  as  we  say,  to  be  true  to  one’s  self. 
Individually,  we  know  that  it  involves  rebuke  of  the  momentary 
or  impulse  self  by  the  permanent  and  whole  self.  Why  should 
it  be  otherwise  nationally  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  refer 
the  national  impulses  of  the  moment  to  the  whole  part  of  the 
nation  ? 
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Some  nations  have  to  a  certain  extent  embodied  the  permanent 
self  in  logical  and  therefore  universally  apprehensible  institutions. 
In  particular,  they  have  written  political  constitutions.  We  have 
no  written  Constitution,  no  defined  institutions  whatsoever. 
Whether  this  or  that  line  of  conduct  be  truly  British  cannot  be 
setded  by  consulting  a  specific  document  or  appealing  to  any 
constituted  body.  Why,  in  the  very  matter  of  language,  “  Is  this 
English.'^”  is  matter  for  interminable  debate;  and  in  the  matter 
of  religion,  it  is  hard  to  find  out  what  Anglicanism  is.  More 
than  any  other  nation  we  live  by  instinct  and  by  interpretation, 
not  by  reason  and  authority.  With  us,  therefore,  it  is  peculiarly 
important  to  preserve  the  national  character.  With  our 
anomalous  technique  of  life,  and  divination  needed  at  every  turn, 
the  whole  social  machinery  becomes  unworkable  if  the  character 
presupposed  in  those  working  it  be  lost.  The  British  way  of  life 
is  possible  only  to  the  British  in  heart  and  mind.  But  it  is  the 
supreme  duty  of  Conservatism  to  keep  us  British.  It  cannot  be 
done  by  merely  political  effort.  Political  Conservatism  must 
ally  itself  with  what  I  have  called  the  Conservatism  of  life  and 
letters;  and  it  ought  to  do  so  while  it  still  has,  in  Mr.  Baldwin,  a 
man  uniquely  qualified  to  preside  over  the  alliance.  So  long  as 
it  conceives  of  itself  narrowly,  it  will  find  Mr.  Baldwin  a  great 
deal  more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset;  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
the  search  for  a  national  way  of  life,  it  will  discover  in  him  an 
incomparable  leader. 
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By  Osbert  Sitwell 

Railway  carriages  provide  a  perfect,  neutral  ground  for 
^conversation.  There  is  enough  grinding  and  rumbling 
to  enforce  the  voice  being  a  little  uplifted,  and  this  in 
itself  gives  confidence,  sureness  of  aim.  If,  for  example,  a  public 
speaker  begins  his  exordium  in  too  quiet  and  diffident  a  key, 
his  speech  will  hold  no  car,  brings  no  conviction;  is  doomed  to 
failure.  A  competitive  noise,  however,  will  remedy  such  a 
weakness.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  Englishman  only  talks  of 
impersonal  things  that  neither  interest  him  nor  the  person  to 
whom  he  is  speaking :  for  we  arc  a  shy,  silent,  and  especially  a 
polite  race,  wherefore  it  is  our  convention  that  the  talk  must  be 
adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  the  stupidest  person  present,  and, 
if  we  arc  unaware  of  the  mental  calibre  of  anyone  in  the  room, 
we  must,  out  of  good  manners,  presume  that  he  is  fatuous.  But 
the  anonymity  of  the  railway  carriage,  once  conversation  is 
started,  gives  us  release,  makes  confession,  personal  confession, 
quite  easy.  It  is  the  under-the-rosc  intercourse  of  disembodied, 
nameless  spirits  floating  swiftly  through  the  air,  inspired  by  the 
same  car-bchind-the-grating  anonymity,  that  makes  the  con¬ 
fessing  of  their  sins  possible  to  Catholics.  And  subjects  which 
require  both  thought  and  feeling  arc  there  approached  as  con¬ 
tinental  nations  approach  them,  without  embarrassment. 

From  York  onward  the  train  was  certainly  a  slow  one,  and 
the  aftcrncxin  dark,  for  all  the  shimmering  reflectors  into  which 
the  planes  of  the  countryside  had  been  transmuted.  There  had 
been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  trees  and  telegraph-poles  were 
hung  with  festoons  and  cobwebs  in  white  and  silver.  But  the 
windows  were  frosted  with  our  breathing,  and  if  you  wiped  them 
to  look  out,  left  a  track  of  dribbling  dirt  on  glove  or  newspaper : 
and  all  this  combined  with  such  details  as  the  heavy,  tin  foot- 
warmers,  resembling  milkeans  that  angry  porters  had  hammered 
flat,  the  cigarette-smoke,  the  faint  but  nauseating  smell  of  tunnels 
that  never  quite  cleared  away,  the  rattling  of  windows  and  doors, 
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all  tended  to  focus  the  attention  on  the  human  elements  rather 
than  their  surroundings.  Up  in  the  roof  a  star  of  yellow  gaslight 
blossomed  like  a  cherished  plant  beneath  an  inverted  and  sweating 
bellglass.  To  this  star  our  eyes  every  now  and  again  rolled  up¬ 
ward  in  despair.  In  every  station  the  red-nosed  porters  shouted  to 
keep  themselves  warm,  threw  their  loads  heavily,  and  then, 
still  cold,  threshed  their  arms  together. 

After  a  time,  however,  a  pleasant  conversation  sprang  up. 
The  cheerful  young  doctor  at  my  elbow  took  off  his  pince-nez, 
rattled  a  paper  by  his  side,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  began  to  talk. 
Soon  we  were  all  of  us  exchanging  intimate  memories  of  child¬ 
hood.  The  direction  veered  from  time  to  time,  toward  a 
semi-scientific  discussion  of  the  dawn  of  memory,  or  the 
difference  between  the  animal-mind  and  the  child-mind.  The 
glum,  yellow-faced  man,  with  the  trembling  red  fingers, 
opposite  me,  turned  out  to  be  a  famous,  now  fever-stricken 
big-game  hunter,  though  I  have  now  forgotten  his  name.  He 
told  us  of  the  pygmy-race  he  had  discovered,  and  of  its  primitive 
beliefs.  Perhaps  the  need  to  worship  differentiated  man  from 
the  other  animals.  Once,  he  told  us,  he  had  lived  for  several 
years  in  Central  Africa,  inhabiting  a  two-storeyed  house  of 
whitened  mud,  built  round  a  large  central  courtyard.  All  the 
little  iron-barred  windows,  high  up  in  the  walls,  gave  on  to  the 
enclosure,  for  it  was  not  safe  to  have  them  facing  outward.  One 
evening  a  huge  and  ferocious  man-ape  was  captured  and  brought 
in  from  the  great  forest  many  miles  away.  The  span  of  its 
hideous,  hairy  arms  was  something  that  even  he  had  not  been 
prepared  for,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  these  forest-giants.  It 
was,  I  do  not  remember  why,  impracticable  to  kill  the  creature 
that  night,  and  accordingly  it  was  let  loose  in  the  courtyard,  for 
there  it  could  do  no  harm.  At  first  it  grimaced  horribly,  and 
drummed  in  a  martial  way  upon  its  chest — vain  summons  to  its 
distant  wives — though  when  darkness  fell,  it  became  quiet.  But 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  hunter  was  woken  up.  He  did 
not  know  what  had  wakened  him,  but  he  experienced  a  sensation 
that  something  was  happening,  something  curious  and  a  little 
disturbing.  He  had  been  dreaming  of  an  enormous  cathedral, 
where  people  were  praying  for  salvation  under  vast  arches, 
sprinkled  over  with  little  Ughts,  and  had  woken  suddenly.  He 
looked  round  his  room.  Green,  tropical  moonlight  was 
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splashing  the  floor,  lay  on  it  in  pools,  like  water.  He  crept  to 
the  window,  for  an  odd,  low  monotonous  sound — did  it  remind 
him  of  chanting,  he  wondered? — was  wafted  therefrom. 

He  looked  through  the  thick  bars.  The  moon  was  round  and 
high  in  the  heavens,  and  just  under  him,  in  the  brilliant  jadc- 
green  arena  of  the  moonlit  courtyard  was  the  gigantic,  shaggy, 
heavy-shouldered  form  of  the  ape,  engaged  in  a  sad,  most  moving 
ritual,  bowing  low  to  the  moon,  walking  backward  before  it, 
prostrating  himself  on  hands  and  feet,  and  making  the  deep  but 

quiet,  never-ending  rhythmic  mumble  that  had  woken  him _ 

And  so  this  dull,  shaking  little  man  opposite,  one  realised,  had 
witnessed  an  unique  spectacle,  the  very  dawn  of  religion. 

•  •  * 

Skating  lightly  over  that  quicksand  for  conservation,  the 
wisdom  and  long-memoried  gratitude  of  elephants,  once  more 
we  reverted  to  children.  At  what  age,  we  wondered,  does  the 
child  begin  to  surround  the  central  facts  of  being,  of  existing, 
with  litde  clusters  of  things  felt  and  seen,  pleasant  and  unpleasant? 
The  nose,  of  course,  rather  than  eye  or  ear,  is  guide  to  the  past. 
Memories  of  each  long  summer  and  winter  come  back  borne  on 
a  stream  of  smell,  of  flowers  in  a  garden,  warm  scents  of  box 
and  rosemary,  stocks,  carnations  or  wallflowers,  of  bread  being 
baked  or  jams  being  made,  of  bonfires  blazing  in  the  dull,  late 
autumn  air,  of  paint  and  varnish  and  a  thousand  other  things. 
My  first  memory,  I  thought,  was  of  my  nurse  and  sister  under  a 
tree  covered  with  golden  apricots — but  where  it  was  has  always 
baffled  me.  But  at  what  age  do  emotions  first  remain  within 
our  consciousness,  somebody  enquired?  I  certainly  remember, 
I  said,  the  inability  to  express  my  thoughts  in  words,  a  very  early 
memory  that  must  be :  yet  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  no 
thought  is  possible  without  the  appropriate  words  to  clothe  it, 
that  no  colour  is  seen  by  us  for  which  we  have  not  a  name! 
There  had  been  some  paltry,  infantile  crime  of  which  I  had  been 
accused  falsely,  and  could  not,  for  want  of  words,  make  clear  my 
innocence.  Only  the  blind  faith  of  children  in  their  elders  made 
me  feel  secure.  Of  course  they  would  understand:  and  their 
failure  to  do  so  overturned  my  whole  childish  world,  shook  my 
being  to  its  foundation.  God -had  tumbled  out  of  the  star- 
spangled  heaven  in  which  I  had  placed  him. 

The  young  doctor  snapped  his  pince-nez  into  a  case,  and  said 
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he  would  tell  us  a  childish  experience  of  his  own.  He  was 
getting  on  now,  he  was  thankful  to  say,  quite  well,  had  a 
satisfactory  practice  (This  kind  of  weather,  he  added,  laughing, 
helps  us  a  lot,  you  know),  but  in  the  past  his  dislike — no,  his 
horror — of  animals,  especially  dogs,  had  hindered  him.  There 
were  a  great  many  old  ladies,  bath-chair  and  arm-chair  old 
ladies,  in  the  seaside  town  from  which  he  was  travelling  (indeed, 
they  were  the  chief  source  of  local  medical  income  there),  and 
they  all  owned  two  or  more  dogs.  Naturally,  if  they  saw  him 
wince  at  the  advances  of  their  pets,  they  classified  him  at  once 
as  an  “  odd  sort  of  man.”  It  did  not  matter  so  much  with  cats, 
but  every  man  should  love  dogs.  Well,  latterly  he  had 
contrived  to  simulate  a  liking  for  them,  and  he  hoped  his  lapses 
had  been  forgotten.  But  the  horror,  actually,  still  remained. 
It  had  been  during  his  whole  life  a  source  of  pain  and  injury  to 
him,  and  was  founded  on  a  particular  incident  that  had  occurred 
in  childhood. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  sure  at  what  age  it  had  taken  place, 
three  or  four,  though,  he  supposed :  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  four.  He  knew  that  he  looked  strong  enough  now,  but  we 
must  imagine  a  delicate,  small  boy,  left  in  charge  of  a  nurse  in 
a  small  seaside  village,  a  collection  of  a  few  square,  red-brick 
houses  with  blue-slate  roofs,  on  the  East  Coast.  His  parents  had 
bought  a  cottage  there,  in  which  to  spend  the  summer  months; 
had  bought  it,  probably,  for  his  sake,  since  he  was  weakly  and  an 
only  child,  and  they  were  nervous  about  his  health.  Yet  this, 
of  course,  he  was  too  young  at  the  time  to  understand.  During 
the  winter,  then,  he  was  left  alone :  quite  alone  there  with  his 
Nurse  who,  though  of  rustic  origin,  was  a  very  reliable,  highly- 
trained  young  woman.  She  cooked  all  his  food  herself,  so 
frightened  was  she  of  its  possible  contamination,  and  had  a  real 
hospital  horror — quite  rightly — of  dirt  and  germs.  In 
consequence  she  would  never  allow  him  to  play  with  the  other 
children  of  the  village,  who  were  rather  squalid  and  unkempt. 
He  supposed  really  that  his  Nurse  had  been  very  fond  of  him, 
but  she  was  a  very  sensible  woman,  and  believed  in  her  modern, 
educated  way,  that  it  was  wrong  to  show  sentiment,  dangerous 
to  show  affection,  to  children.  Moreover,  his  parents,  in  their 
kindness  and  concern  for  him,  exercised  a  similar  control.  It  is 
likely  that  it  pained  them  very  much  to  leave  him,  and  not  to  be 
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able  to  see  him  more  often.  But  this  again  was  beyond  his 
comprehension.  To  beings  as  young  as  he  was  then,  life 
appears  in  its  most  simplified  form :  if  people  wanted  you  to  be 
with  them,  you  were  with  them.  And  they  never  allowed 
themselves  to  show  any  sorrow  at  parting  from  him,  for  the 
Nurse  said  that  one  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to  upset  children, 
and  as  a  child  he  had  been  very  easily  upset. 

His  first  impression,  thus,  was  one  of  loneliness,  and,  much 
worse,  of  being  unwanted;  a  feeling  that  undermines  existence, 
and,  with  the  feeble,  in  the  very  old  or  very  young,  can  make  for 
death.  The  background,  against  which  these  sensations  were  to 
be  placed,  was  eroded,  grey,  high,  gloomy  cliffs,  and  a  winter 
sea.  The  cliffs  were  not  high  enough  to  be  imposing,  but  only 
to  be  forbidding,  and  their  erosion  was  a  matter  of  feeling.  You 
knew  instinctively  that  they  were  stricken  and  retiring  bulwarks. 
The  sea,  on  the  other  hand,  imparted  an  overwhelming  and 
savage  sense  of  power,  as  the  long  grey,  battering  rams  rolled  on 
towards  you,  breaking  on  the  nearer  rocks  into  explosions  of 
white,  dying  wings. 

We  must  picture,  too,  a  stretch  of  tawny  sand,  along  which 
two  figures  promenade;  the  pale,  nervous  little  boy,  the  Nurse, 
straight,  tall  and  unsentimental  as  a  young  tree.  And,  to  finish 
off  the  scene,  we  must  conjure  up  die  image  of  a  few  stray  dogs, 
their  barks  and  bowlings  lost  in  the  muffled  thunder  of  the  sea, 
and  the  feel  of  an  intensely  cold  wind  that  tears  the  flesh  of  face 
and  neck  with  its  numbing,  iron  beak.  Sea  air  was  good  for  him. 

Here  was  the  dawning  of  his  memory,  the  first  certain  thing 
he  could  draw  out  of  the  universal  darkness  that  had  preceded 
him.  He  could  not  be  absolutely  certain  of  his  age.  .  .  but  he 
could  see  the  dogs  now.  They  seemed  an  Ishmael  race,  owner¬ 
less  and  outcast.  And  among  them,  especially,  he  remembered 
his  first  friend.  He  had  loved  it,  but  regarded  from  an 
unprejudiced  angle,  doubtless  it  would  have  appeared  a  horrible, 
cringing,  dirty  little  cur  of  a  dog,  very  dirty  and  uncared-for. 
He  could  see  it  now  though,  spinning  round  after  its  tail  like  a 
whiting,  curled  up.  Searching  its  tail,  he  imagined  now,  for 
fleas.  A  toffee-coloured  dog,  with  long,  sharp  ears,  and  deep 
yellow-brown  eyes.  Its  stomach  was  fawn-coloured,  and  it 
rather  resembled  an  ill-bred  fox-hound.  In  spite  of  its  ugliness, 
however,  it  had  the  alluring  grace  of  all  young  animals. 
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Actually,  he  had  not  taken  to  this  dog  in  the  first  place.  But 
it  had  been  so  patient  in  its  show  of  affection  for  him,  had  so 
obviously  adopted  him,  that  he  had  grown  to  love  it.  It  waited 
for  him  every  morning  on  the  sands,  jumped  up  and  kissed  his 
face,  played  with  him,  and,  in  fact,  was  a  companion.  Indeed 
his  daily  meeting  with  this  mongrel  became,  secretly,  the  event 
of  the  day  for  him,  and  if,  by  any  chance  it  was  too  wet  for  him 
to  be  taken  out,  he  was  most  unhappy,  as  he  thought  of  the  dog, 
soaked  through,  waiting  by  the  sea-shore.  But  this  he  kept  to 
himself,  for  grown-up  people,  he  had  already  discovered,  were 
intent  on  killing  every  pleasure. 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  some  time,  and  the  Nurse  paid 
little  attention.  But  one  day,  quite  suddenly,  she  realised  how 
dirty,  how  filthily  dirty,  the  dog  was.  Perhaps  she  had  not 
noticed  it  attentively  before,  for  she  would  often  stand  gazing 
at  the  sea,  while  her  ward  ran  and  played  near  at  hand  behind 
her  on  the  beach.  Of  what  use  were  all  her  care  and  cleanliness, 
her  sterilisings  and  boilings  and  washings,  if  the  child  behaved 
in  this  way  behind  her  back  ?  A  strange,  mangy  cur,  of  course, 
harboured  innumerable  germs,  was  no  fit  companion  for  a 
delicate  child.  Having  driven  the  dog  off  with  the  threat  of  a 
stick  she  seized  the  boy  by  the  hand,  shook  him,  and  dragged 
him  home. 

“  Master  Humphrey,”  she  cried,  “  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  in  your  nice  clean  suit,  playing  with  that  little  wretch, 
so  dirty  and  unhealthy-like.  If  you  let  him  jump  up  at  you  like 
that  to-morrow.  I’ll  kill  the  little  beast,  I  will.” 

He  wondered  how  his  Nurse,  whom  he  knew  to  be  fond  of 
animals,  could  be  so  suddenly  cruel.  And  yet  he  knew  that  she 
was  direct,  a  woman  of  her  word.  He  believed  her.  What  was 

he  to  do? . If  the  dog  came  near  him,  she  would  kill 

it,  then. 

A  deep  sense  of  gloom  and  tragedy  enveloped  the  small  boy. 
If  only  it  would  rain  to-morrow,  so  that  he  might  put  off  his 

decision . For  at  any  cost,  he  must  save  his  friend  from 

this  fate,  steel  himself  to  be  brutal  if  necessary.  All  night  long 
in  his  dreams,  the  dreadful  situation  presented  itself:  and  his 
courage  failed  him. 

The  next  morning  dawned,  a  clear  winter’s  morning,  with  a 
thin,  false  blue  canopy  spread  over  all  this  bareness.  In  this 
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clean,  very  ordinary  light,  he  was  confident  that  so  terrible  a 
thing  could  not  be  true;  this  vast  cloud  of  sorrow  which  had 
blown  up  over  him.  He  dreaded  the  beach,  cried  a  little  as  he 
approached  it.  The  Nurse  wondered  to  herself  whether  he 
was  not  well — he  had  seemed  restless  all  night — and  promised 
aloud  to  give  him  a  dose  that  evening. 

There,  sure  enough,  was  the  dog,  waiting  for  him,  very  alert 
and  joyful,  for  it  was  sufficiently  inured  to  rebuffs  not  to  have 
taken  the  Nurse’s  threat  with  her  stick  very  seriously  the  previous 
morning.  Now,  the  boy  realised,  before  his  Nurse  saw  him, 
was  his  chance  to  save  his  loved  friend :  and  taking  up  pebble 
after  pebble,  he  threw  it  with  all  his  strength  at  the  dog. 

At  first  the  mongrel  thought  this  was  only  in  play,  and  skipped 
and  leapt  gaily  to  one  side:  at  the  third  or  fourth  stone,  it 
stopped,  cringed  away,  making  itself  small.  Then  it  gave  a 
howl  of  pain,  and  was  sure :  slunk  away  into  pariahdom,  its  tail 
between  its  legs,  ever  and  again  looking  round,  the  orange-brown 
eyes  full  of  a  mute  but  immeasurable  reproach,  at  this  friend 
who  had  encouraged  and  then  denied  it.  The  pebbles  still 
followed  the  cur,  as  it  crept  and  cringed  away,  pleading :  for  the 
boy  stood  there,  intent  on  saving  this  only  friend,  throwing  stone 
after  stone,  while  tears  streamed  down  his  face. 

The  Nurse,  who  had  been  watching  the  fierce  play  of  the 
waves,  had  completely  forgotten  about  the  dog  of  yesterday.  All  at 
once,  she  looked  round  and  saw  what  was  happening.  “  Oh 
you  horrid  little  boy,  you,”  she  exclaimed,  smacking  his  hand 
very  hard,  “  oh,  you  horrid  cruel  little  monkey,  torturing  dumb 
animals,”  and  took  him  home. 

He  had  been  afraid  of  animals  ever  since.  He  was  sure  that 
was  what  it  was. 

The  train  roared  through  a  tunnel,  gave  a  bump.  Wc 
collected  our  coats  and  papers,  called  for  porters,  and  were  lost, 
disembodied  again  under  the  vast  arches  of  foggy  darkness,  lit  up 
as  it  seemed  by  the  tinsel  splinters  of  circus  lamps. 
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(Part  II.) 

By  Augur 

TO  do  a  thing,  not  because  we  wish  it,  but  because  it  is 
necessary,  is  not  pleasant.  Especially  in  politics.  For 
this  reason  the  Entente  with  France  always  has  bitter 
opponents  in  Great  Britain.  The  Socialists  in  this  country, 
following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  whose  dislike  of  the 
French  connection  is  well-known,  accused  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain,  when  he  was  the  Conservative  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  of  being  subservient  to  M.  Briand.  When 
Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  party  came  into  power  last  year,  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  the  co-operation  with  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  would  cease.  Such 
indeed  was  the  case  and  in  the  first  months  of  its  existence  the 
Macdonald  Cabinet  acted,  as  if  with  the  retirement  from 
Downing  Street  of  Sir  Austen,  Paris  and  Berlin  should  be  placed 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  with  a  tendency  even  to  give 
preferential  treatment  to  the  latter.  The  climax  was  reached  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Snowden’s  spectacular  anti-French  attitude  at 
The  Hague  in  August  last. 

The  intellectuals  who  try  to  guide  Mr.  Macdonald  in  his 
foreign  policy,  and  who  share  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  dislike  of 
France  and  his  German  affinities,  rejoiced  at  the  change. 
They  found  themselves  in  agreement  with  those  Imperialists 
who  believe  that  the  future  of  Great  Britain  lies  in  an  absolute 
detachment  from  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  resulting  composite 
frame  of  mind  is  expressed  in  a  statement  which  appeared 
in  an  article  on  the  conference  on  naval  disarmament,  published 
in  December  by  a  leading  British  quarterly  review.  This  we 
quote : 


From  the  point  of  view  of  Europe  the  London  Conference  is 
important,  because  it  marks  the  end  of  the  period  when  Great  Britain 
— under  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s  leadership — thought  that  the  peace 
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and  stability  of  the  continent  could  best  be  preserved  by  supporting, 
while  at  the  same  time  moderating,  the  French  hegemony,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  period  when  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will 
press  for  an  all-round  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  more  liberal  promises  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  and  the  Pact  of  Paris.  This  is  naturally  not  unwelcome 
to  Germany  who  wishes  to  escape  from  her  present  “  imprisonment  ’’ 
and  to  see  a  real  prospect  of  revising  her  eastern  frontiers  in  due  time. 
But  it  has  caused  unconcealed  anxiety  in  France.  .  . 

The  above  quotation  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  mentality 
we  have  described.  Incidentally  it  is  also  an  illustration 
of  the  danger  of  writing  for  a  quarterly  review,  when 
events  are  travelling  as  fast  as  they  do  now.  An  answer  to  the 
view  quoted  was  given  a  few  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  article  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Henderson,  the 
Socialist  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  On  December 
12,  speaking  at  the  banquet  of  the  United  Associations  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  addressing  himself  to  the  French 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Henderson  declared,  and  his  words  were 
broadcast  to  the  English-speaking  world : 

The  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  France  had  to-day  a 
deeper  meaning  than  it  could  have,  when  the  Entente  was  made.  Then, 
in  a  sense,  it  was  a  friendship  of  the  Governments  of  the  day;  now 
it  had  become  a  friendship  of  the  peoples.  Neither  nation  would  forget 
the  anxieties,  the  sacrifices  and  the  sufferings  which  they  shared  in 
common  during  the  War.  They  were  friends  who  had  proved  that  they 

could  work  togedaer . If  there  were  differences  of  opinion,  they 

made  no  difference  to  the  fundamental  co-operation  with  which  France 

and  Great  Britain  worked . Irresponsible  persons  had  said  that 

they  (the  tasks  of  the  Naval  Conference)  would  be  more  difficult, 
because  of  what  they  called  the  “  deterioration  ”  of  Anglo-French 
reladons  since  the  present  British  Government  came  into  power.  But 
that  was  loose  and  dangerous  talk.  He  rated  Britain’s  friendship  with 
France  higher  than  to  think  that  questions  discussed  with  frankness 
could  affect  it. 

Mr.  Henderson  then  quoted  Mr.  Macdonald’s  letter  to  M. 
Poincare,  written  on  February  21,  1924,  when  the  first  Socialist 
Government  had  just  been  formed : 

The  condition  of  Europe  can  only,  I  feel  convinced,  be  remedied  by 
joint  action  between  France  and  England  undertaken  with  full 
sympathy  for  their  respective  requirements  and  with  wise  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  world  at  large.  For  such  co-operation  I  am  fully 
prepared. 

Mr.  Henderson  insisted  that  he  was  now  prepared  for  such 
co-operation  as  had  existed  with  France  in  1924.  The  sense  of 
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I  these  words  becomes  important,  if  we  remember  that  it  was  Mr. 

y  Macdonald’s  offer  of  an  Entente  to  M.  Poincar^  which  ushered 

in  the  successful  London  Conference  in  the  same  year.  The 
Dawes  Plan  for  reparation  payments,  the  Locarno  Treaties  of 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  and  Germany’s  entry  into  the  League 
followed  in  an  easy  sequence.  That  Mr.  Henderson’s 
words  were  not  meant  as  an  empty  compliment  is  proved 
by  the  far-reaching  agreement  between  Mr.  Snowden  and  the 
French,  an  agreement  definitely  intended  to  form  an  Allied 
front  before  meeting  the  Germans  again  at  The  Hague  in 
I  January.  We  are  aquainted  too  with  Mr.  Macdonald’s  en- 

!  dcavour  to  achieve  an  Entente  with  M.  Tardieu  in  view  of  the 

debates  at  the  Conference  on  Naval  Disarmament,  now  meeting 
in  London.  The  world  of  diplomacy  knows  to-day  that  Mr. 
Macdonald  is  as  strong  a  backer  of  the  Anglo-French  Entente 
f  as  his  Conservative  predecessor  ever  was.  In  fact  the 
pccularities  of  the  democratic  regime  in  Great  Britain  make  it 
easier  for  a  Socialist  Government  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
France  than  it  is  for  a  Conservative  one.  In  carrying  out  the 
inevitable  policy  of  co-operation  with  France,  Sir  Austen  was 
embarrassed  all  the  time  by  his  critics  in  the  Liberal  and  Socialist 
I  camps.  Mr.  Macdonald  labours  under  no  such  difficulty. 

Mr.  Macdonald’s  and  Mr.  Henderson’s  return,  after  a  few 

(months  of  attempts  in  the  opposite  sense,  to  the  policy  of 
the  Anglo-French  Entente  as  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  con¬ 
structive  work  for  peace  in  Europe,  shows  that  once  again  the 
forceful  argument  of  facts  has  overcome  the  influence  of  an 
intellectual  clique,  which  suffers  from  delusions  about  its 
providential  mission  to  advise  the  British  people.  Political 
parties  are  infested  with  these  advisers  and  the  Socialists  more 
than  any  other  party,  because,  as  they  owe  their  power  to  the 
common  sense  of  Trade  Unionism,  they  are  impressed — 
such  is  the  law  of  attraction  by  contrast — by  the  glitter  of 
crystallized  phrases.  The  intellectual  guides  of  the  British 

*  Socialists  have  solid  connections  with  the  Liberal  mentality. 
This  explains  their  preference  for  German  culture.  But 
their  colleagues  in  the  bourgeois  camp  are  no  better.  If 

they  do  not  devote  themselves  to  foreign  affairs,  they 
turn  their  attention  to  the  Empire.  Full  of  missionary 
'  faith  they  settle  the  problem  of  India  one  day  and  on 
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the  next  start  drafting  Arab  treaties.  The  Conservatives 
watch  these  destructive  tactics  tolerantly.  Only,  when  losses 
are  painful,  they  faintly  murmur :  “  which  part  of  the  Empire 
next.?”  In  Imperial  affairs  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues 
tread  the  path  taken  by  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  friends. 
If  at  the  Imperial  Conference  this  year  disruption  proceeds 
apace,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  seeds  of  disunion  were 
sown  in  1926  at  the  preceding  meeting  with  the  Dominions 
under  a  Conservative  Government.  It  may  be  all  to  the  good, 
perhaps,  that  the  ties  which  at  present  link  up  the  Empire, 
should  be  loosened,  or  even  abolished.  But  the  way  in  which 
British  politicians  of  all  parties  allow  the  situation  to  drift  beyond 
their  active  control  is  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  dangerous. 
Unfortunately  they  are  just  politicians  and  not  statesmen. 
A  statesman  knows  and  lets  other  people  know  the  exact 
limit  up  to  which  he  may  go  in  making  concessions,  whilst  a 
politician  knows  no  limit  to  the  concessions  he  is  ready  to  make 
to  obtain  a  personal  success. 

We  pass  now  to  a  topical  matter;  the  Conference  on  Naval 
Disarmament,  at  present  sitting  in  London.  The  reason  for 
holding  this  Conference — apart  from  the  wish  of  Mr.  Macdonald 
to  satisfy  his  messianic  urge  to  save  humanity — is  the  legitimate 
desire  to  find  a  lever  for  lifting  Anglo-American  relations  on  to  a 
plane  of  better  understanding.  The  United  States  of  North 
America  severed  their  connection  with  Great  Britain  too  early 
to  be  able  to  share  in  the  building  up  of  the  present  Empire. 
Instead  of  developing  with  the  British  commonwealth  of 
nations  and  becoming,  perhaps,  its  dominant  partner,  the 
American  English-speaking  unit  grew  up  independently  and  to¬ 
day  stands  as  its  most  powerful  competitor.  To  understand 
what  has  taken  place  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  great  change 
which  has  come  into  the  world  and  which  in  the  near  future 
promises  to  dominate  the  political  situation.  We  mean  the 
re-grouping  of  the  White  Race  around  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
as  the  axis  of  world  power. 

Maps  are  misleading  things  and  traditional  geography  is  the 
mother  of  dangerous  preconceived  notions.  The  standard  atlas 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  does  not  make  it  easy  to  grasp  the 
prijiciple  of  race  distribution.  Out  of  one  hundred  maps  ninety- 
nine  are  details  of  the  one  which  represents  the  continents 
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together  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Looking  at  this  usually 
neglected  planisphere  we  discover  that  the  lands  peopled  by  the 
White  Race,  or  dominated  by  it,  are  grouped  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  On  one  hand  is  Europe  with  Africa; 
on  the  other,  America,  North  and  South.  In  the  West  we  find 
Australia  as  a  powerful,  racial  outpost  in  the  Pacific,  whilst  in  the 
East  are  the  territories  in  Asia  exploited  by  the  Whites  for  their 
material  advantage.  We  see  a  racial  dominion  of  which 
the  United  States  are  an  integral  part,  not  because  they  are; 
European — for  they  are  anything  but  that — but  because  they  are 
White.  Once  visualised,  this  vast  Dominion  of  the  White  Race 
cannot  be  lost  sight  of  again.  It  reduces  our  notions  about 
geography  to  their  logical  proportions.  It  establishes  the  fact 
that  Europe  and  the  United  States  belong  to  a  mighty  partner¬ 
ship  within  which  they  may  quarrel,  but  the  interests  of  which 
they  must  accept  as  a  first  moral  charge  on  any  international 
policy  they  may  wish  to  set  in  motion. 

We  know  of  no  historian  or  political  writer  who  holds  the 
view  that  if  the  American  Revolution  had  been  defeated.  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  better  off  to-day.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  link  between  the  Mother  country  and  the  American  colony 
had  been  preserved,  the  British  Empire,  as  it  exists  to-day,  with 
its  splendid  resources,  its  vitality  and  unrivalled  possibilities, 
would  not  have  been  created.  North  America  would  have  drained 
the  live  force  of  the  United  Kingdom,  leaving  nothing  over 
for  enterprise  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Not  only  that,  but  if 
the  link  had  remained,  the  colony  would  have  eventually  over¬ 
shadowed  the  homeland  and  London  would  have  sunk  to  the 
position  of  an  appendix  to  New  York.  Alternatively,  the 
vastness  of  North  America  would  have  remained  undeveloped — 
a  loss  to  the  White  Race.  But  relations  between  the 
Americans  and  ourselves  would  be  easier  if  we  discarded 
preconceived  notions.  The  proprietor  of  a  great  American 
newspaper  has  said :  “  I  have  an  idea  that  our  historians  have 
overplayed  the  stamp  taxes  and  tea  parties.  With  an  ocean 
between  them,  the  classes  which  came  to  America  could  not  be 
held  down  by  the  descendants  of  the  Conqueror’s  generals.” 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  no  bitter  memories  about  the 
American  Revolution.  The  shade  even  of  a  desire  does  not 
exist  for  a  return  to  a  system  of  political  dependence  now  pre- 
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historic.  If  relations  between  the  two  peoples  are  not  all  that 
should  be  desired,  the  reason  for  this  has  to  be  sought  in  the 
present,  not  in  the  past.  The  fact  that  both  belong  to  the 
Dominion  of  the  White  Race  ensures  that,  however  much  they 
quarrel,  they  cannot  get  away  in  the  end  from  the  need  of 
co-ordinating  their  policies  according  to  essential  racial  interests. 
This  highly  desirable  co-operation  is  retarded  by  political 
friction,  the  existence  of  which  it  would  be  useless  to  deny, 
because  it  breaks  out  time  and  again,  often  quite  unexpectedly. 
The  cause  of  this  friction  is  the  competition  between  the  two 
peoples  for  naval  supremacy,  or  rather  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  get  rid  of  the  supremacy  on  sea  so  long  enjoyed  by 
Great  Britain.  The  struggle  has  begun,  a  friendly  struggle  if 
you  like,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the 
leadership  in  the  Dominion  of  the  White  Race.  The  Conference 
on  Naval  Disarmament,  at  present  meeting  in  London,  is  an 
incident  in  this  struggle,  which  must  last  a  long  time.  The 
Atlantic  is  the  Mediterranean  Ocean  of  the  White  Race,  the 
habitations  and  colonies  of  which  surround  it  on  all  sides.  In 
this  racial  commonwealth  the  United  States  are  the  most  power¬ 
ful  single  unit.  They  ask  for  the  first  place  not  as  a  compliment, 
but  through  the  force  of  hard  facts.  To  keep  up  its  end  Great 
Britain  cannot  neglect  a  single  element  adding  to  her  force.  The 
European  background  is  necessary  to  us  in  our  resistance  to  the 
American  invasion. 


THE  GOLD  QUESTION 


By  A.  J.  Liversedge 

The  first  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  set  out  the  essential 
facts  of  a  remarkable  economic  situation  with  which  this 
country  is  now  faced.  The  situation  is  of  a  kind  from 
which  a  crisis  may  develop.  Its  gravity  is  officially  recognised 
in  the  recent  appointment  by  the  Government  of  a  Committee 
to  consider  the  best  method  of  meeting  it. 

In  the  simplest  terms  the  situation  amounts  to  this: — We 
arc  short  of  gold,  a  commodity  of  which  this  country  stands 
in  vital  need  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  its  high  finance. 
We  do  not  produce  any  appreciable  amount  of  gold  in 
this  country,  and,  therefore,  have  to  obtain  what  we  require 
from  abroad;  and,  of  course,  have  to  pay  for  it.  As  will 
be  shown  presently,  we  have  now  exhausted  the  free  stocks 
of  gold  which,  till  recently,  this  country  possessed.  Those 
stocks  have  gone  abroad  to  pay  the  instalments  of  our  War  Debt 
to  the  United  States  of  America;  and  to  support  the  ultimate 
balances  of  our  international  trade.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  when,  in  the  second  half  of  last  year,  there  came  a  demand 
upon  this  country  for  gold,  due  to  the  state  of  our  foreign 
exchange  and  to  high  money  rates  elsewhere,  the  demand  had 
to  be  met  out  of  the  stock  held  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  was  drawn  upon  heavily.  From  1920  until  July  of  last 
year,  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  British  Treasury  together  had  never  been  less  than 
j[i^o,ooOyOOOy  except  for  a  short  time  towards  the  end  of  1925. 
In  June  of  last  year  it  was  no  less  than  ^163,500,000,  a  total 
which,  according  to  the  published  records,  has  been  exceeded 
only  on  one  or  two  occasions.  By  October  2nd,  the  stock 
had  fallen  to  a  little  over  ^130,000,000.  The  Bank  thus 
lost  to  other  countries  more  than  ^33,000,000  in  less  than 
four  months.  Not  that  this  large  amount  of  gold  went 
directly  to  pay  our  debts  abroad,  whether  of  War  or  of  trade; 
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though  some  of  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  used  indirectly  in  the  setdc- 
ment  of  such  debts.  It  was  simply  bought  and  sold  like  any 
other  goods.  Its  loss  might  have  been  avoided,  or  at  any  rate 
the  greater  part  of  it;  but  our  chief  financial  authorities — the 
Bank  of  England,  that  is  to  say — considered  it  better,  in  all  the 
circumstances,  to  let  it  go.  The  drain  had  to  be  checked  in  the 
end,  and  was  done  in  the  usual  way,  by  raising  the  Bank  Rale. 
That  action  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  appeared  to  many  people  to 
be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  “  last  straw  ”  laid  upon  the  backs 
of  trade  and  industry;  and  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
appointment  of  the  new  committee.  A  considerable  portion  of 
that  gold  has  now  been  brought  back — at  a  price,  of  course; 
and  the  Bank  of  England  closed  its  year  with  a  stock  of  gold 
only  ^7,000,000  lower  than  that  held  at  the  beginning  of  1929, 
though  ^17,000,000  lower  than  the  stock  in  June  of  that  year. 
Notwithstanding  this  recovery,  however,  the  stock  of  gold  coin 
and  bullion  in  diis  country,  at  this  moment,  is  less  than 
it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  possibly  even  for  a  longer  period.  That  is  the  situation; 
and  there  are  two  questions  in  connexion  with  it  which 
immediately  present  themselves;  firstly,  when  the  stock 
of  gold  at  the  Bank  of  England  dropped  from  ^^163,500,000  in 
June  of  last  year  to  ^130,000,000  in  October,  was  it  necessary  to 
replenish  that  stock.?  In  other  words,  is  it  necessary  to  maintain 
a  stock  of  gold  at  the  Bank  of  ^150,000,000  or  more.?  It  is  true 
that  the  Cunliffe  Committee  recommended  that  that  amount  at 
least  should  be  held  by  the  Bank.  We  have  closely  followed 
the  recommendations  of  that  Committee;  but  even  British 
Government  Committees  are  not  infallible.  Secondly,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  such  a  stock  of  gold  at  the  bank  for  the  purpose, 
say,  of  maintaining  London  as  the  first  financial  centre  of  the 
world,  can  it  be  done  without  imposing  any  appreciable  burden 
on  British  trade  and  industry,  as  for  instance,  by  restricting  credit, 
or  making  the  cost  of  borrowed  money  in  this  country  higher 
than,  for  instance,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  now  our  most 
active  competitor  for  world  trade.? 

The  Bank  Rate,  or,  by  implication,  the  stock  of  gold 
held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  concerns  every  man  of  business 
who  has  occasion  to  borrow  money;  it  concerns,  indeed, 
practically  every  one  who  buys  or  sells  anything.  Government 
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borrows  for  its  daily  needs  between  ^40,000,000  and  ^^50,000,000 
every  week  on  “  Treasury  Bills  The  rate  of  discount  which 
it  has  to  pay  for  the  use  of  that  money,  varies,  approximately, 
with  the  Bank  Rate.  An  increase  of  a  shilling  in  the  rate  means 
between  ^20,000  and  ^25,000  a  year  to  the  country;  an  advance 
from  4  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  means  an  extra  cost  to  the  country 
of  between  ^400,000  and  ^^500,000  a  year;  and  the  range  of  the 
rate  of  discount  is  much  greater  than  that.  These,  of  course,  are 
not  large  amounts  as  national  expenditure  goes  to-day;  but  every 
taxpayer,  every  consumer  of  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  beer  or  wine, 
every  one  who  buys  a  postage  stamp,  has  to  pay  a  bit  of  all  such 
extras,  which  may  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  gold  held,  at 
a  particular  moment,  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

An  advance  in  the  Bank  Rate,  say,  from  4  per  cent,  to  5  per 
cent,  may  not  seem  a  very  formidable  business;  but  it  appears  to 
be  often  overlooked  that  it  is  an  advance,  not  of  one  per  cent., 
but  of  25  per  cent.  On  ^100,000  it  means  an  extra  of  ^1,000, 
sufficient  alone  to  pay  a  dividend  of  one  per  cent,  on  a  capital 
of  that  amount.  Such  an  increase  may  easily  defer  the  starting 
of  a  new  business  or  the  extension  of  an  existing  business,  or  a 
contract  for  a  new  steamship  which  would  provide  occupation 
for  a  thousand  workers.  Naturally,  a  manufacturer,  or  a 
merchant,  who  has  to  pay  an  extra  charge  for  the  use  of  money 
will  try  and  pass  that  extra  on  to  his  customers;  but  when  “  things 
are  cut  fine  ”,  as  they  are  in  so  many  industries  in  this  country 
to-day,  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  do  that.  Where  the 
charge  can  be  passed  on  and  a  commodity  has  to  go  through  a 
number  of  hands  before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  there  will  be 
the  well  known  “  snowball  ”  action;  at  each  step  the  extra  will 
become  a  little  bigger;  and  may  ultimately  mean,  say,  an  extra 
farthing  added  to  the  price  of  the  loaf.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  fanciful 
suggestion  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  gold  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  price  of  apples  on  a  coster’s 
barrow  in  the  Strand,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact. 

Nor  is  the  mode  of  operation  of  finance,  so  far  at  any  rate  as 
the  question  here  being  considered  is  concerned,  essentially 
involved.  The  gold  of  the  world — the  gold  of  finance  that  is  to 
say — may  be  regarded  as  of  two  kinds,  the  movable  and  the 
immovable.  The  latter  is  made  up  of  amounts  held  by 
Governments,  and  certain  proportions  of  the  amounts  held  by 
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great  financial  institutions.  This  gold  is  very  firmly  held  and 
would  only  be  moved  in  some  serious  emergency.  The  other 
part  is,  more  or  less,  mobile-liquid.  This  gold  will  always  tend 
to  flow  to  those  places  where  it  can  be  employed  to  the  best 
advantage;  where,  assuming  proper  security,  the  rates  paid 
for  the  use  of  money  are  highest.  Hence,  when  the 
financial  authorities  of  this  country,  the  Bank  of  England, 
wish  to  attract  gold  here  or  to  check  an  efflux  of  gold 
from  this  country,  they  raise  the  Bank  Rate;  that  is  to  say,  they 
increase  the  charge  which  they  make  for  the  use  of  money.  Other 
lenders  of  money  will,  almost  necessarily,  have  to  raise  their  rates 
also,  and  the  net  result  is  that  the  profit  earning  power  of  gold 
in  this  country  will  rise.  It  may  increase  only  sufficiently  to 
check  an  outflow  of  gold ;  if  it  inci  cases  more  than  that,  then  the 
mobile  gold  of  the  world  will,  almost  automatically  begin  to 
move  here.  The  gold  will  continue  to  come  so  long  as 
the  earning  power  of  gold  is  higher  here  than  it  is  elsewhere; 
but  as  the  gold  was  brought  here  by  the  raising  of  the  Bank  Rate, 
the  movement  may  be  immediately  checked  by  lowering  the  rate, 
thus  making  it  no  longer  worth  while  to  move  gold  here.  This 
process  has  never  failed;  there  is  always  gold  ready  to  come  if  the 
conditions  arc  sufficiently  favourable;  but  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  this  operation  must  cost  somebody  something. 
Trade  and  industry  in  this  country,  as  in  most  others,  arc  carried 
on  chiefly  with  borrowed  money,  and  they  pay  the  cost  of  all  such 
operations — the  cost  of  bringing  the  gold  to  this  country.  They 
pay  through  the  increased  charges  which  arc  made  upon 
them  for  the  use  of  money,  consequent  upon  the  raising  of  the 
Bank  Rate.  It  seems  an  extraordinary  thing,  and  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing,  that  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  few  million 
pounds  to  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  a  sort 
of  fine  should  be  imposed  upon  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country,  a  fine  that  may  amount  to  anything  from  ^10,000,000 
to  ,000,000  a  year.  Here,  of  course,  we  touch  the 
riddle  of  the  moment: — How  to  bring  the  gold  we  need 
without  imposing  this  fine  on  trade  and  industry  ?  Occasionally 
gold  comes  to  this  country  without  our  having  made  any  special 
effort  to  attract  it.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  in  1924  certain 
American  financiers  became  aware  that  the  Gold  Standard  would 
be  restored  in  this  country  early  in  1925.  They  accordingly  sent 
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gold  here  and  bought  “  sterling  ”  with  it,  that  is  to  say,  they 
exchanged  it  for  English  pounds  at  a  time  when  the  pound  was 
worth  only  $4.50,  instead  of  its  par  value  of  $4,866.  When,  in 
1925  the  pound  sterling  did  become  worth  its  par  value,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Gold  Standard,  these  financiers  had  made  sub¬ 
stantial  profits.  That,  of  course,  was  an  exceptional  instance; 
but  for  many  years  prior  to  1914  we  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  all  the  gold  we  needed  in  this  country.  There  were 
changes  then,  of  course,  in  the  Bank  Rate,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  or  attracting  gold,  but  they  were  rarely  of  so  drastic  a 
character  as  to  constitute  a  serious  impost  on  trade  and  industry. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  before  the  War,  the  Bank 
Rate  was  lowered  to  favour  the  export  of  gold  more  frequendy 
than  it  was  raised  to  attract  it.  Nevertheless,  as  will 
be  seen  shortly,  we  were  for  a  long  period,  right  up  to 
1914,  importing  more  gold  than  we  exported,  the  excess  being 
considerably  more  than  was  required  for  use  in  our  arts  and 
industry. 

The  essential  purposes  in  our  financial  system  for  which  we 
require  gold  are  two.  In  the  first  place,  we  need  it 
as  a  material  backing  to  our  paper  currency.  By  the  law 
of  the  land  only  the  Bank  of  England  may  now  issue  bank 
notes  or  currency  notes  in  this  country.  The  Bank  may  issue 
notes  up  to  a  certain  amount  against  “  securities  ” ;  but  beyond 
that  amount  it  must  hold  gold  equal  in  value  to  the  face  value  of 
all  the  notes  it  issues.  In  June  last,  when  the  Bank  held 
^^163,500,000  in  gold,  its  notes  in  circulation  totalled 
^([360,300,000.  The  ratio  of  the  gold  to  the  notes  was,  therefore, 
rather  more  than  45  per  cent.  The  bank  rate  was  then  5^  per 
cent.  At  the  end  of  September,  when  the  Bank’s  stock  of  gold 
had  fallen  to  ^130,343,000,  the  notes  in  circulation  were 
;([363,347,ooo;  the  proportion  of  gold  to  notes  being  thus  reduced 
to  a  little  under  36  per  cent.  The  Bank  Rate  was  then  raised 
from  51^  to  6j4  per  cent.  In  pre-War  days  one  could  present 
2  or  2  £1,000  Bank  of  England  note  at  the  Bank  and  receive 
sovereigns  for  it  as  a  matter  of  course  and  of  right,  without 
question  or  demur.  That  right  which  endured  as  a  legal  right 
all  through  the  War  and  on  to  1925,  no  longer  exists.  The  public, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  were  begged  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  not  to  exercise  the  right,  but  to  make  notes  answer  their 
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purposes  instead.  The  public  loyally  responded;  and  have  been 
rewarded  by  having  the  right  taken  from  them.  The  Bank  will 
still  give  you  sovereigns  h)r  notes,  if  you  ask  nicely,  and  can  give 
good  reasons  why  you  want  sovereigns;  but  it  is  optional  with 
the  Bank  to  do  it.  Nevertheless,  holders  of  notes  still  have  the 
right  to  have  the  notes  exchanged  for  gold;  but  it  will  be  gold  in 
the  form  of  bars,  and  not  less  than  400  ozs.  involving  a  payment 
of  ^i^yoo  at  a  time. 

The  theory  of  our  pre-War  note  currency,  our  paper  money, 
was  this: — All  holders  of  notes  were  equally  entitled  to  have 
their  notes  changed  into  gold  coin.  Obviously,  if  it  was  likely 
that  all  the  note  holders  would  present  their  notes  for  exchange 
into  gold  at  the  same  moment,  the  banker  would  have  to  keep  in 
hand  a  stock  of  gold  equal  to  the  value  of  his  notes  outstanding. 
Such  an  occurrence,  however,  was  recognised  as  practically 
impossible;  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  note  holders  would 
ever  want  notes  changed  into  gold  at  the  same  moment,  that  is 
to  say  in  normal  times;  and  the  Banker  was,  therefore,  considered 
to  be  justified  in  keeping  in  hand  only  some  reasonable  proportion 
of  gold  in  reference  to  the  total  face  value  of  his  notes  out¬ 
standing.  Under  a  gold  currency  system,  where  everyone  could 
change  his  note  for  gold  when  he  wished  to  do  so,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  proportion  of  gold  kept  in  hand  to  be  fairly 
large.  To-day,  however,  we  are  not  under  a  gold  currency  system; 
the  public  of  this  country  could  not  get  gold  sovereigns  for  their 
notes  if  they  wanted;  they  have  no  use  for  gold  bars  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  business.  Hence  a  “  run  on  the  bank  ”  for 
gold  seems  impossible.  It  is  true  that  gold  can  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Bank  by  other  means  besides  the  presentation  of  notes. 
It  can  be  withdrawn  by  cheque;  but  it  will  only  be  goldsmiths’ 
and  bulhon  dealers  who  will  ever  take  gold  from  the  Bank  in 
parcels  of  400  ozs.  at  a  time,  and  in  bars.  The  general  public  is 
not  going  to  combine  to  do  it.  If  they  got  the  bars  they  could 
not  get  them  converted  into  coin.  The  right  to  the  free  coinage 
of  gold,  which  the  public  of  this  country  held  for  so  long  a  time, 
has  also  gone;  only  the  Bank  of  England  has  the  right  to  get  gold 
converted  into  coin.  Hence,  the  question  presents  itself : — Why 
trouble  about  holding  any  large  amount  of  gold  to  provide 
against  a  demand  that  cannot  arise  It  can  only  be  necessary 
to  keep  in  hand,  under  existing  conditions,  sufficient  gold  to 
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provide  for  demands  on  foreign  account;  no  serious  internal 
demand  is  possible. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  dispense  with  gold  as  the  basis  of 
internal  credit  and  to  substitute  for  the  existing  system  what  is 
called  a  “  managed  currency  ”,  the  essence  of  which  is  that  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  shall  be  regulated  by  some 
authority  according  to  the  state  of  trade  as  indicated  by  prices 
of  commodities.  A  system  of  this  kind  has  been  strongly 
advocated  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  new  Committee, 
Professor  J.  M.  Keynes.  Another  system  is  associated  with  the 
name  of  Professor  Irving  Fisher.  It  is  possible  that  some  such 
system  will  one  day  be  adopted;  when  the  millenium  arrives  and 
the  nations  are  free  from  the  fear  of  war. 

The  second  purpose  for  which  we  require  gold  is  to  meet  our 
obligations  abroad;  to  pay,  for  instance,  the  instalments  of  our 
War  Debt  to  the  United  States  of  America  as  they  fall  due;  and 
to  pay  for  our  excesses  of  imports  over  the  value  of  our  exports 
of  all  kinds,  visible  and  invisible,  commodities  and  services.  We 
arc  supposed  to  receive  from  the  Continent  sufficient  to  pay  the 
debt  instalments;  but  up  to  the  present  we  have  had  to  pay  to 
America  much  more  than  we  have  received  from  Europe.  No 
one,  of  course,  will  assist  us  to  pay  for  our  excess  of  imports. 
Here  we  touch  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  whole  question, 
the  vital  factor  of  the  situation,  for  which  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  reader  will  be  invited  in  a  moment. 

A  Gold  Question  presented  itself  in  this  country,  and  in  many 
others,  the  moment  that  the  World  War  broke  out,  indeed, 
before  a  shot  had  been  fired.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1914, 
Austria-Hungary  declared  war  on  Serbia.  On  the  following 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  Bank  of  England  paid  away 
;(io,509,475  in  gold;  the  largest  amount  of  gold  ever  paid  out  by 
any  institution  in  so  short  a  time.  Of  that  total  ^2,298,000  went 
to  the  Continent,  but  the  balance  of  ^8,211,475  was  paid  out  to 
nervous,  selfish,  or  unpatriotic  people  at  home. 

The  Question  persisted  all  through  the  War;  the  nations  of 
the  world,  neutral  as  well  as  belligerent,  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  gold.  Thus  the  Bank  of  Spain,  which,  when  the  War  broke 
out,  held  about  ;^2i, 000,000  of  gold  never  rested  till  it  had 
acquired  more  than  100,000,000. 

The  Question  presented  itself  in  an  acute  form  in  this  country 
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shortly  before  the  armistice  in  1918,  when  the  gold  producers  of 
South  Africa  intimated  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  them  to 
stop  producing  in  certain  classes  of  mines.  Their  case  was 
certainly  a  hard  one;  a  committee,  with  Lord  Inchcape  as  chair¬ 
man,  was  appointed  by  Government  to  examine  it.  A  little 
later  a  larger  committee,  with  much  wider  terms  of  reference, 
and  the  late  Lord  Cunliffe  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  whole  question.  We  are  still  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  and  working  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  that  committee. 

Later  again,  as  the  time  approached  when  it  seemed 
likely  that  this  country  could  return  to  a  Gold  Standard,  another 
special  committee  to  consider  how  that  return  could  best  be 
managed  was  set  up  by  the  first  Labour  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Snowden.  That  committee  consisted  of  Lord 
Bradbury,  Sir  Austin  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Gaspard  Farrar, 
Professor  Pigou  and  the  Controller  of  Finance  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Question  presented  itself  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
on  the  28th  of  April,  1925,  when,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  spoke 
the  following  words,  while  everyone  who  heard  him  felt  the 
dramatic  character  of  the  event :  “We  thus  resume  our  inter¬ 
national  position  as  a  gold  standard  country  from  the  moment  of 
this  declaration.” 

The  country  was  reminded  of  the  Question  in  the  spring  of 
last  year  when  that  Conference  of  Employers  and  Trade  Union 
Representatives  which  had  been  formed  chiefly  by  the  exertions 
of  Lord  Melchett,  addressed  a  Memorial  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Churchill)  in  which  the  fears  and  uneasiness 
of  the  Conference  were  expressed  as  to  the  possible  results  to 
trade  and  industry  of  our  financial  policy,  and  particularly  of 
any  further  tightening  of  the  links  which  bind  trade  and  industry 
to  gold.  The  pronouncement  never  received  the  consideration 
to  which  it  was  entitled.  It  was  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
character,  but  also  for  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  names  by 
which  it  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Conference.  The  names 
were  those  of  Mr.  Ben  Turner,  weaver  and  labour  leader,  and 
Sir  Alfred  Mond,  (now  Lord  Melchett)  Baronet,  M.P.,  privy 
councillor,  barrister,  manufacturer,  coal  owner,  financier,  in  the 
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best  sense  homme  d’affaires.  The  Memorial  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  relations  of 
trade  and  industry  to  finance.  That  recommendation  has  now 
been  adopted  by  the  appointment  of  the  new  Committee  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  over  which  Mr.  H.  P.  Macmillan 

About  the  same  time  the  whole  world  was  reminded  of  the 
Question  by  a  formal  appeal  by  the  League  of  Nations  to  all 
countries  to  economise  in  the  use  of  gold.  While,  finally,  an 
eminent  economist,  Professor  Gustav  Cassel  of  Sweden,  ad¬ 
mittedly  an  authority,  has  warned  the  world,  on  more  than  one 
recent  occasion,  that  if  the  present  conditions  arc  allowed  to 
continue,  something  in  the  way  of  a  “  gold  famine  ”  must  result, 
with  consequences  that  cannot  fail  to  be  disastrous  to  trade  and 
industry. 

The  first  fact  which  we  have  to  grasp  is  that  the  annual  gold 
production  of  the  world  is  not  what  it  was.  Now,  the  nature 
of  the  relation  between  gold  and  trade  is  a  difficult  topic  which 
cannot  be  pursued  here;  but  that  there  is  a  very  intimate  relation 
in  the  present  economic  conditions  of  the  world,  is  certain.  The 
accompanying  chart.  No.  i,  (see  overleaf)  shows  the  course  of  the 
world’s  production  of  gold  since  1870  to  the  end  of  1928,  and  the 
course  of  the  overseas’  trade  of  this  United  Kingdom  over  the  same 
period.  Making  allowances  for  accidental  circumstances,  there 
is  an  extraordinary  parallelism  between  these  two  curves.  There 
is  no  branch  of  human  thought  in  which  the  post  hoc,  ergo 
propter  hoc,  the  Tenterden  Steeple,  line  of  reasoning  is  more 
dangerous  than  it  is  in  Economics.  The  parallelism  of  these 
two  curves  may  be  only  a  coincidence;  it  would  be  possible,  no 
doubt,  to  find  another  product  the  curve  of  which  would  also  be 
approximately  parallel  with  the  curve  of  our  trade;  but  there  is 
no  other  commodity  that  is  the  standard  of  value  among  the 
trading  nations  of  the  world,  or  that  is  used  as  a  basis  of  credit  as 
gold  is  used  to-day  by  practically  all  the  industrial  communities 
of  the  world.  The  chart  shows  that,  in  reasonably  normal  times, 
as  the  world’s  production  of  gold  has  increased  so  has  the  trade 
of  this  country  grown;  and  that,  necessarily,  means  that  the 
trade  of  other  countries  has  grown  also.  It  should  be  said  here 
that  the  figures  of  our  trade  since  the  War,  on  which  the  curve  is 
based,  are  not  the  declared  values  but  are  those  values  corrected 
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by  means  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Index  Numbers  of  Wholesale 
Prices  in  order  that  they  may  compare  with  the  values  of  1913. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Chart  No.  i  that  the  world’s  output  of 
gold  aimually,  while  it  has  increased  since  1922,  is  still  much 
lower  than  it  was  for  some  years  before  the  War.  What  has 
happened  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  is  shown  in  Chart 
No.  2.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  maximum  output  occurred  in 
1915,  and  that  all  through  the  War  the  output  declined  till  the 
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production  of  1922  was  less  than  the  average  production  of  the 
first  years  of  the  century.  Meanwhile,  the  population  of  the 
world  has  increased,  notwithstanding  the  losses  of  the  Great 
War;  its  demand  for  commodities  has  enlarged;  and  its  require¬ 
ments,  in  the  way  of  credit  accommodation,  have  ex¬ 
panded. 

The  chart  is  important  as  showing,  perhaps,  the  second  fact  that 
we  need  to  realise,  that  there  is  no  indication  of  any  immediate 
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and  considerable  increase  in  the  output  of  gold.  The  Canadian 
curve  tends  steadily  upwards  and  represents  a  real  gain  on  the 
century.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Canada  has  enormous  un¬ 
developed  gold  resources.  The  Russian  curve  also  keeps  on  the 
upgrade,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  Russian  output  now  equals 
what  it  was  immediately  before  the  War.  We  have  behind  this 
Russian  curve  an  extraordinary  tragi-comedy.  At  first,  the  new 
Russian  powers  tabooed  gold;  it  was  the  chief  instrument  of  the 
Capitalist.  Presendy, 
however,  they  found  that 
they  needed  gold  very 
much;  they  turned  back 
feverishly  to  their  aban¬ 
doned  mines.  They  are 
now  making  every  effort 
to  increase  their  produc¬ 
tion  of  gold,  importing 
for  this  purpose  new 
machinery  from  the 
United  States.  Moreover, 

Russia,  which  was  the 
third  largest  producer  of 
gold  for  years,  has,  like 
Canada,  enormous  un¬ 
developed  resources  and 
might  well  become  the 
second  largest  producer 
of  gold  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  the  ancient  goldfields 
of  Eastern  Siberia  has 
been  recently  examined 
and  found  to  contain  immense  and  rich  deposits  which  have 
never  been  touched.  Our  own  wonderful  field  of  the  Transvaal 
continues  to  increase  its  yield  and  may  do  so  for  some  little  time 
yet;  but  the  end  of  many  of  its  mines  is  in  sight.  No  important 
increase  is  to  be  expected  in  the  United  States,  unless  means 
should  be  found  to  develop  the  immense  frozen  deposits  of  Alaska; 
while  the  output  of  Australasia  continues  stationary.  There 
arc  other  regions — China  and  Mexico,  for  instance — which  might 
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produce  considerable  quantities  of  gold  if  their  political  conditions 
were  more  satisfactory;  but,  for  the  present,  we  need  not  look  for 
any  relief  of  the  gold  situation  from  any  appreciable  increase  in 
the  world’s  production  of  gold. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  What  is  becoming  of  the  gold? 
who  gets  it?  It  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  people;  there  is  no 
gold  in  circulation  in  Europe,  and  not  much  anywhere  else.  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  on  Chart  No.  3.  The 

gold  is  mostly  in  the 
vaults  of  the  National 
or  State  Banks  of  the 
world ;  Chart  No.  3  shows 
what  has  happened  so 
far  as  the  three  biggest 
gold  holders  of  the  world 
are  concerned.  On  June 
30,  1914,  the  Bank 

of  England  held 
^40,000,000  of  gold;  it 
held  on  the  first  of 
January  of  this  year 
^146,000,000;  it  has 
recently  held  more  than 
1 60,000,000.  Also,  on 

June  30,  1914,  the 

Bank  of  France  held 
62,300,000;  on  the 
27th  December  last  it 
held  something  over 
_,^333,ooo,ooo.  The  sud¬ 
den  leap  upwards  of  the 
French  curve  in  1928 
marks  the  occasion  of  the  restoration  of  the  gold  standard 
in  France.  That  operation  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  finance.  When  the 
gold  standard  was  restored  in  this  country  wc  made  definite 
arrangements  with  financial  authorities  in  the  United  States,  (for 
which  wc  had  to  pay  something)  for  assistance  in  maintaining 
that  standard  over  a  short  course  of  years  if  wc  should  require 
it.  As  it  happened  wc  did  not  need  any  direct  assistance. 
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France  succeeded  in  carrying  through  her  restoration  without 
providing  for  any  outside  assistance  whatever.  The  Bank  of 
France  closed  its  doors  on  Saturday,  June  23,  1928,  with 
^147,000,000  in  gold  coin  and  bullion  “  in  hand  it  opened 
them  again  on  the  following  Monday  with  ^233,000,000  “  in 
hand  The  Bank  has  continued  to  increase  its  stock  ever  since. 
The  purpose  of  this  immense  accumulation  of  gold  in  France  is 
not  clear.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  France  really  contemplates 
an  early  restoration  of  a 
gold  currency  though  the 
possibility  was  suggested 
by  M.  Poincare  himself, 
when  the  gold  standard 
was  restored;  and  with 
the  remarkable  artistic 
sense  which  characterises 
the  French  people,  a  new 
French  gold  coin  has 
been  devised. 

The  French  accumu¬ 
lation,  however,  large  as 
it  is,  is  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the 
American,  by  far  the 
greatest  accumulation 
ever  made,  exceeding 
even  the  legendary 
hoards  of  the  conquerors 
of  the  past.  On  June  30, 

1914,  the  Associated 
Banks  of  New  York 
;C95>i55>ooo  of 
gold;  their  successors,  the  United  States  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  on  January  3rd  of  this  year,  held  ^^533 ,000,000; 
in  November  last  they  held  ^620,000,000.  The  explanation 
of  this  enormous  accumulation  of  gold  in  the  States  is 
obvious.  During  the  War,  and  since,  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  had  to  buy  largely  from  the  United  States.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  high  duties  which  America  lays  upon  imports 
into  the  States,  other  countries  have  only  been  able  to  pay  for 
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their  purchases  from  the  States  by  the  natural  method  of  the 
exchange  of  goods  (or  services),  to  a  very  limited  extent;  the 
balance  has  had  to  be  paid  in  gold.  What  we  have  had  to  do  in 
this  way  is  shown,  approximately,  in  Chart  No.  4. 

In  1914  we  imported  Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  (apart  from  plate 
or  jewellery)  to  the  amount  of  ^58,600,000  and  exported 
^30,600,000,  thus  leaving  a  net  gain  of  ^28,000,000.  In  1915 
we  imported  gold  coin  and  bullion  to  the  amount  of  ^10,800,000 
and  exported  ^^39,200,000;  thus  sustaining  a  net  loss  of 
^28,400,000.  The  records  of  three  years,  1917,  18  and  19,  are 
not  available,  though  it  is  known  that  in  those  years  we  exported 
more  gold  than  we  imported.  In  every  year  since  1914,  with  the 
exception  of  1926  (the  year  following  the  restoration  of  the  gold 
standard)  and  1927,  we  have  exported  more  gold  than  we  im¬ 
ported.  The  aggregate  loss,  to  the  end  of  1929  as  shown  by 
the  chart  No.  4.  amounts  to  no  less  than  ^160,500,000.  The 
greater  part  of  this  large  sum  went  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  remarkable  that  during  a  considerable  part  of 
this  period  the  Bank  Rate  here,  as  shown  by  Graph  No.  2  of  this 
chart,  was  higher  than  the  corresponding  rate  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  even  still  more  remarkable  that  through  all  this 
period,  during  which  the  country  was  losing  gold,  the  stock  of 
gold  at  the  Bank  of  England  increased  until,  in  1920,  that  stock, 
with  the  amount  then  held  by  the  Treasury  as  “  cover  ”  for  the 
currency  note,  passed  150,000,000.  The  latter  amount  was 
recommended  by  the  Cunliffc  Committee  as  the  amount  that 
should  be  maintained  by  the  Bank;  and  it  was  maintained  until 
last  year  except  for  the  short  time  in  1925  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made. 

Here,  the  significance  of  Graph  No.  2  of  this  chart  may  be 
indicated.  It  means  simply,  that  since  1924,  in  order  that  the 
gold  standard  might  be  successfully  restored  in  this  country, 
trade  and  industry  here  have  had  to  pay  from  10  per  cent,  to  30 
per  cent,  more  for  the  use  of  money  than  trade  and  industry  have 
had  to  pay  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Incidentally, 
we  note  from  this  graph  the  effectiveness  of  the  increased  rate 
in  checking  the  outflow  of  gold,  and  in  bringing  the  gold 
back. 

Whence  came  the  enormous  amount  of  gold  which,  apparently, 
we  have  sent  abroad  since  1914 In  the  period  from  1855  to  the  end 
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of  1914  wc  imported  gold  coin  and  bullion  to  the  value  of 
^1^70,000,000.  Our  corresponding  exports  amounted  to 
^1,217,000,000,  thus  leaving  a  balance  to  the  good  of 
^253,000,000.  The  whole  of  this  excess,  of  course,  did 
not  remain  available;  some  of  it  was  used  up  in  the  arts 
and  industry;  and  some  disappeared  to  make  good  the  loss 
by  wear  and  tear  of  gold  coins  in  circulation;  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  remained,  and  enabled  us  to  stand  that 
drain  of  gold  which  set  in  immediately  the  Great  War  had  started. 
It  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  export  of  gold  from  this 
country  was  prohibited  after  the  War  broke  out.  The  free 
export  of  gold  was  prohibited;  export  was  only  permitted  under 
government  license;  but  the  licenses  were  given  and  the  gold  left 
the  country.  We  may,  therefore,  be  certain  that  it  would  not 
have  gone  if  it  had  not  been  absolutely  necessary  to  export  it. 
It  is  an  amazing  record  that  is  here  revealed,  for  we  have  to 
remember  that  not  only  have  we  sent,  on  balance,  ^160,000,000  of 
gold  abroad  since  the  War  but,  in  the  same  period,  the  gold  stock 
of  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  raised  from  ^{^40,000,000  to 

50,000,000.  We  thus  see  where  the  gold  has  gone  that  was 
in  circulation  in  this  country  when  the  Great  War  burst 
upon  us. 

And  now,  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter;  why  have  we  had  to 
send  that  gold  away?  It  has  had  to  go,  firstly,  to  pay  for  our 
excess  of  imports  of  merchandise  over  our  exports,  of  all  kinds, 
visible  and  invisible.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  had  to  go  solely 
for  that  purpose;  but  since  the  conclusion  of  our  arrangements  in 
connexion  with  our  war  debt  to  the  United  States  we  have  had 
to  provide  also  for  the  quarterly  instalments  of  the  repayment  of 
that  debt,  principal  and  interest.  Let  us  put  the  matter  ,  in  a 
concrete  form.  In  1928  the  declared  value  of  our  imports  of 
merchandise  totalled  ^1,196,940,354;  the  corresponding  value  of 
our  exports  was  >^843, 779,946,  leaving  a  so-called  adverse  balance 
(most  unfortunate  term)  amounting  to  ^^353, 160^408.  To  this 
must  be  added  a  net  balance  of  at  least  ^25,000,000  on  account  of 
our  debt  repayments  to  the  United  States,  making  a  total  of 
;(378, 1 60,408.  Did  our  invisible  exports,  the  services  in 
connexion  with  shipping,  finance  and  so  on,  which  wc  rendered 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  1928,  suffice  to  pay  off  that  large 
balance?  Before  the  War  our  total  export’s,  commodities  and 
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services,  more  than  sufficed  to  pay  for  all  our  imports;  they  left 
a  balance,  which  was  paid  to  us  in  gold;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  :n 
those  days  we  imported  more  gold  than  we  exported.  To-day, 
the  case  is  otherwise;  in  no  year  since  the  War  have  our  total 
exports  sufficed  to  pay  for  our  imports,  and,  in  recent  years,  our 
imports  plus  our  debt  obligations,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
exported  more  gold  than  we  have  imported,  and  thus  find  our¬ 
selves  to-day,  hard  up  against  the  “  Gold  Question  We  have 
had  real,  and  not  merely  apparent,  adverse  balances  to  meet. 

The  obvious  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  reduce  that  “  adverse  ” 
balance.  A  reduction  could  be  effected  in  two  ways;  by  reducing 
imports  and  by  enlarging  exports,  particularly  of  home  products 
and  manufactures.  Everyone  would  like  to  see  it  done  by  an 
increase  in  our  exports,  particularly  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  who  now 
goes  about  making  appeals  to  the  country  to  increase  our 
sales  of  home  products  abroad,  and  thus  to  help  him  with  his 
gigantic  unemployment  problem;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  done  in  both  ways.  The  policy  of  checking 
imports  by  duties  is  a  tricky  business;  and  no  wise  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  enter  upon  such  a  policy  lightly.  It  will 
be  remembered  that,  originally,  the  “  McKenna  Duties  ”  were 
imposed,  not  to  protect  an  industry,  not  even  to  raise  a  revenue, 
but  to  reduce  our  adverse  trade  balance  by  checking  the  im¬ 
portation  of  unnecessary  commodities — luxuries :  and  it  is  possible 
that  something  might  be  done  by  a  rigorous  application  of  that 
Spartan  policy.  There  are,  however,  two  much  more  important 
directions  where  we  might  look  for  substantial  relief,  without 
needing  to  impose  any  new  import  duties  whatever.  We 
imported  in  1928  commodities  “wholly  or  mainly  manufactured” 
to  the  amount  of  ^^3 18,0 16,520,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  manufactured  goods 
could  and  would  have  been  produced  in  this  country  if  our  own 
domestic  conditions,  particularly  in  connexion  with  labour,  had 
not  become  so  difficult  since  the  War.  Again,  we  imported  in 
1928  food  materials  to  the  amount  of  ^{^406,000,000;  while  it  is  a 
conservative  estimate  which  says  that  we  could  increase  our  home 
production  of  food  products  by  ^50,000,000  a  year,  if  we  applied 
ourselves  properly  to  the  task.  The  French  or  the  Germans  would 
produce  a  great  deal  more  from  our  agricultural  land  if  they  had 
it.  Admittedly  the  condition  of  our  national  agriculture 
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is  something  of  a  national  discredit;  and  ^50,000,000, 
or  anything  like  that  amount,  knocked  off  our  imports  by  in¬ 
creased  home  production,  would  completely  solve  our  problem. 
After  all,  it  is  not  a  large  amount  that  we  need  to  adjust  that  real 
adverse  balance;  there  arc  those,  indeed,  who  suggest  that  we  have 
no  real  adverse  balance;  but  Graph  No.  i  of  Chart  No.  4  is  con¬ 
clusive  on  this  point.  Anyway,  ^20,000,000  knocked  off  our 
imports  and  an  equal  amount  added  to  our  exports  of  home 
products,  and  any  serious  “  Gold  Question  ”,  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  would  disappear.  Gold  would  begin  once 
more  to  accumulate  here. 

The  remedies  just  suggested  lie  in  our  own  hands  and  arc  the 
only  remedies  that  do.  We  may  cast  envious  eyes  on  the  great 
stock  of  gold  accumulated  in  the  United  States,  “  buried  ”  there 
as  a  shrewd  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  suggested  in  one 
of  the  recent  finance  debates;  we  may  hope  that  something  useful 
may  result  from  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  International 
Bank;  but  the  only  sure  way  we  have  of  avoiding  trouble  and 
difficulty  for  ourselves  is  to  reduce  that  adverse  balance  by  our 
own  unaided  efforts  in  the  directions  just  suggested.  If  we 
cannot  do  that  our  only  alternative  is  to  carry  on  as  we  arc  doing, 
buying  gold  abroad  at  a  price,  and  at  some  cost  and  inconvenience 
to  trade  and  industry  already  overloaded  with  burdens  of  one 
kind  and  another,  in  order  to  send  it  abroad  again  for  the  final 
adjustment  of  our  international  balances. 

If  we  add  another  to  our  queries  and  ask  why  we  have  become 
SO  dependent  upon  gold;  why  we  have  permitted  that  metal,  even 
with  all  its  noble  qualities,  to  become  the  master,  the  dictator, 
of  trade  and  industry,  instead  of  keeping  it  as  their  servant 
wc  arc  at  once  in  the  realm  of  the  psychological.  The 
answer  then  can  be  summed  up  in  a  phrase — the  grip  of  gold  on 
the  imagination  of  mankind. 
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By  C.  Louis  Leipoldt,  F.R.C.S. 

IN  popular  expositions  of  the  cancer  problem,  such  as  have  been 
published  in  book  form  and  in  the  lay  press,  much  stress  is 
sometimes  laid  on  the  supposition  that  cancer  is  essentially 
“  a  disease  of  civilisation  While  it  is  a  sound  rule  for  medical 
men  to  abstain  from  controversy  on  matters  upon  which  opinions 
may  reasonably  differ,  the  reiteration  of  presumptions  that  when 
unduly  stressed  tend  to  obscure  much  more  important  issues  may 
justify  a  review  of  the  facts  upon  whose  final  value  no  one  can  as 
yet  afford  to  dogmatise. 

The  view  that  the  increase  in  the  incidence  of  cancer  is  due 
to  the  developments  of  modern  civilisation  has  been  seriously 
advanced  not  only  by  theorising  laymen  but  by  experienced 
clinical  observers.  Cancer,  unfortunately,  is  a  disease  that 
presents  itself  with  many  facets,  some  sharply  cut  and  clearly 
defined,  and  others  indescribably  blurred,  like  far  off  things  seen 
through  misty  glasses.  In  discussing  it,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  these  imperfectly  appreciated  aspects,  and  to  concentrate  our 
attention  upon  what  appears  to  be  more  obvious.  That,  indeed, 
has  been  the  case  from  the  time  when  the  specificity  of  cancer 
was  generally  recognised.  Lay  writers,  not  wholly  familiar 
with  the  nomenclature,  sometimes  stumble  over  the  differentia¬ 
tion  between  carcinoma  (cancer)  and  sarcoma  (tumour),  hinting 
that  there  exists  no  casual  or  familial  relation  between  these  two 
types  of  malignant  disease,  and  that,  for  purposes  of  discussion, 
attention  should  only  be  paid  to  the  carcinomata  (cancers).  Why? 
The  pathologist  rightly  speaks  of  malignant  tissue,  and  regards  as 
such  new  formations  which  infiltrate  surrounding  structures, 
infect  lymph  glands,  become  disseminated  in  distant  organs,  and 
inevitably  destroy  life  unless  arrested  or  removed.  Such  tissue 
may  originate  in  the  connective  or  mesoblastic  tissues,  when  they 
are  known  as  sarcomatous  tumours,  or  may  spring  from  a  single 
centre  of  epi-  or  mesoblastic  tissue  in  which  case  they  are  called 
carcinomata  or  epitheliomata,  or  from  a  single  centre  of 
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endothelial  cells  lining  a  blood  or  lymph  vessel,  when  they  are 
known  as  endotheliomata.  A  discussion  of  their  pathology 
would  be  entirely  out  of  place  here  and  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  “  cancer  statistics  ”  do  not 
accept  the  rather  circumscribed  interpretation  of  cancer  that  some 
popular  writers  give  to  the  term  “  cancer  Nor  is  it  desirable 
or  helpful  that  such  a  limited  interpretation  should  be  made. 
All  malignant  tumours,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
arc  due  to  disturbances  of  cell-grouping.  Our  cancer  problem,  so 
far  as  it  touches  causation,  is  the  problem  of  explaining  why  a 
normal  cell  suddenly  loses  its  normality  and  runs  amuck,  as 
previously  the  embryonic  cells  threatened  to  run  amuck  before 
they  were  restrained  by  some  power  or  influence  of  the  true 
nature  of  which  we  are  as  yet  ignorant.  We  cannot  glibly 
postulate  causes  of  dis-synergisation  for  one  group  of  tissue  cells 
and,  for  purposes  of  our  argument,  deny  identical  causes  for 
aberrant  action  in  other  tissue  cell  groups.  If  cell  disturbance 
of  such  a  malignant  nature  is,  in  civilised  people,  limited  in  its 
action  to  epiblastic  tissue  cells — which  is  by  no  means  an 
established  fact — and  in  uncivilised  natives,  as  some  lay  writers 
imply,  limited  in  its  action  to  connective  tissue  cells,  the  cancer 
problem  bristles  indeed  with  horrible  and  unforeseen  difficulties. 
Fortunately  for  those  who  are  patiently  struggling  to  investigate 
that  problem,  these  added  difficulties  exist  largely  in  the 
imagination,  and  we  prefer  to  call  cancer  a  malignant  tumour, 
whether  it  originates  in  epiblastic,  mesoblastic,  or  hypoblastic 
cells. 

The  diet  faddist’s  view  of  cancer,  like  the  “simple  life  ’’ 
faddist’s  view,  so  far  as  one  is  able  to  understand  both  from  a 
perusal  of  popular  expositions,  is  briefly  as  follows.  Cancer,  it 
is  postulated,  is  a  disease  that  increases  in  incidence  with  our 
deviation  from  aboriginal  and  primitive  hygienic  customs  and 
usage.  This  deviation  necessarily  implies  an  increased  torpidity 
of  the  intestinal  tract,  leading  to  constipation,  with  a  resultant 
reabsorbtion  of  endogenous  toxins.  This  reabsorption  of  poisons 
by  the  body  results  in  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  behaviour  of 
the  epiblastic  tissue  cells,  and  such  disturbance,  again,  leads  to 
cancer  (carcinoma).  This  is  not  an  unfair  summary  of  the 
faddist’s  views.  The  theory  is  a  working  hypothesis,  no  better, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  not  much  worse  than  the  hundred  odd 
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other  theories  of  the  causation  of  cancer.  But  a  theory,  no 
matter  how  secure  it  seems,  must  be  buttressed  by  facts  and 
supported  by  cogent  reasoning,  and  this  one  seems  to  lack  both. 
A  close  study  of  the  literature,  for  instance,  reveals  no  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  cancer  is 
essentially  a  “  disease  of  civilisation  ”  and  there  docs  not  seem  to 
be  a  shred  of  reliable  evidence  to  support  the  suggestion  that 
cancer,  even  when  the  word  is  limited  so  as  to  apply  only  to 
carcinomata,  is  more  frequent  among  constipated  than  among 
non-constipated  members  of  any  community. 

A  reasonable  hypothesis  of  the  causation  of  any  disease  must 
explain  all  its  vagaries.  In  the  case  of  cancer  it  must  explain 
why  cancer  of  the  genital  organs,  essentially  a  type  that  dcvclopcs 
late  in  life,  occurs  also,  though  admittedly  rarely,  among  children; 
why  cancers  of  the  liver  seem  to  be  relatively  more  common  in 
certain  races  of  mankind;  why  the  site  incidence  of  the  disease 
appears  to  differ  in  different  countries;  why  the  age  incidence 
varies  so  greatly  even  among  neighbouring  races,  and  why  under 
certain  conditions  typical  cancers  rapidly  degenerate  and  spon¬ 
taneously  disappear  without  treatment.  No  existing  theory 
satisfactorily  explains  these  vagaries;  none  has  even  attempted 
to  explain  them.  The  “  simple  life  ”  faddist’s  theory  is 
merely  a  corybantic  excursion  into  the  unknown,  and  to  accept 
it  seriously  as  a  working  hypothesis  is  to  close  one’s  eyes  to  the 
many  facts  that  have  been  patiently  accumulated  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  all  of  which  have  tended  to  make  us  realise 
that  much  of  our  data  is  unreliable.  We  know  next  to  nothing 
as  yet  about  the  epidemic  nature  of  cancer;  probably  useful 
data  might  be  gathered  from  a  more  intensive  study  of  this  aspect 
of  the  problem.  We  do,  however,  know  something  about  the 
vital  and  social  characteristics  of  the  problem,  and  what  we  know 
should  make  us  exercise  caution  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the 
statistics. 

Whether  cancer  occurs  more  frequently  among  civilised 
nations  than  among  aboriginal  natives  is  a  question  that  no  one 
can,  as  yet,  answer  with  a  definite  affirmative  or  negative.  There 
is  no  need,  in  support  of  this  statement,  to  excerpt  from  the  many 
papers  on  this  subject  that  have  appeared  in  the  medical  press 
since  1918,  for  the  simple  reason  that  these  contributions  arc  so 
technical  that  extracts,  especially  when  divorced  of  their  context, 
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will  carry  little  conviction  cither  way.  But  for  those  who  wish  to 
examine  the  subject  in  some  detail,  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  literature  and  a  well-considered  conclusion — necessarily 
tentative,  for  the  scientific  cancer  research  student  docs  not  jump 
to  conclusions  but  prefers  to  step  warily — can  be  found  in  Snyders 
and  Straub’s  Contribution  to  the  Cancer  Problem  in  the  Tropics, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Far  Eastern  Congress  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  1923.  Therein  will  be  found  a  Roland  for 
every  Oliver  quoted  by  the  simple  life  faddist  which  will  show  the 
impartial  reader  that  there  is  at  least  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
on  a  matter  which  the  faddist  takes  for  granted  has  been  decided 
in  favour  of  his  contention.  At  the  International  Cancer 
Conference  held  in  London  in  1928,  the  fringe  of  this  question 
was  touched  by  Niceforo  of  Naples  in  an  interesting  paper  on 
Ten  Errors  frequently  committed  in  the  study  of  cancer 
mortality  by  means  of  demographic  statistics.  Niceforo,  whose 
association  with  Pittard  in  the  study  of  cancer  incidence  among 
various  races  has  made  him  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
this  aspect  of  the  cancer  problem,  concluded  his  paper  with  the 
following  grave  warning: 

Neither  must  wc  forget  ....  the  purely  logical  error  into  which 
one  is  inclined  to  fall,  and  which  consists,  after  having  found  that 
there  exists  a  definite  statistical  correlation  between  cancer  and  any 
given  fact,  in  affirming  that  this  fact  is  the  “  cause  ”  or  one  of  the 
“  causes  ”  of  cancer.  Correlation  is  not  the  same  thing  as  causation 

. In  spite  of  this,  many  works  on  the  etiology  of  cancer  are 

full  of  these  sorts  of  errors.  For  example,  there  sometimes  exists  a 
correlation  between  the  density  of  the  population  and  cancer,  the  latter 
being  more  frequent  where  the  density  is  greater.  But  is  the  density 
the  cause  of  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  cancerosity  or  may  it  not  be  that 
the  greater  density  has  a  connection  with  a  higher  level  of  the  type  of 
modern  civilisation,  and  is  it  this  type  of  civilisation  which  has  an 
influence  on  the  rate  of  cancerosity.?  (Cancer  Conference  Report,  1928. 
Page  545.) 

Clinical  observers  who  have  reported  their  experience  of  cancer 
in  aboriginal  natives  have  sometimes  fallen  into  this  logical  error, 
but  those  who  have  simply  stated  facts  have  considerably  enriched 
our  knowledge  of  cancer  incidence  among  aboriginal  tribes.  My 
own  experience  of  cancer  among  South  African  aborigines,  living 
an  aboriginal  life  and  subsisting  upon  aboriginal  diet,  has  not 
convinced  me  that  the  disease  is  less  common  than  among  white 
settlers,  although  its  age  and  site  incidence  may  be  different  from 
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that  found  in  civilised  countries.  Most  doctors  who  have  had 
experience  of  such  aboriginal  natives  will  agree  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  hypothesis  of  reabsorption  of  internal  toxins  by 
a  constipated  intestinal  tract  tumbles  to  the  ground  when  it  is 
found  that  constipation  is  quite  common  among  such  primitive 
folk.  The  civilised  native  has  learned  to  use  laxatives;  the 
uncivilised  native  eats  his  fill  of  hard  boiled  mealie  meal — about 
the  most  constipating  diet  that  can  be  imagined — tucks,  when 
he  has  a  chance  to  do  so,  a  load  of  meat  on  top  of  it,  and 
defecates  when  he  feels  the  need  to  do  so.  In  my  examination 
of  native  children  I  have  repeatedly  found  that  constipation  was 
as  common  as,  if  not  more  common  than,  in  white  children 
attending  the  London  schools. 

It  is  this  question  of  a  primitive  diet  that  bulks  largely  in  the 
faddist’s  hypothesis.  Let  us  examine  it  for  a  moment. 

Our  civilised  communities,  it  is  alleged,  subsist  to  a  large  extent 
upon  de-vitalised,  de-mineralised,  and  de-vitaminised  food.  What 
proof  is  there  of  the  truth  of  this  startling  assertion?  If  it  is 
true,  to  any  extent  that  can  have  a  bearing  upon  the  development 
of  the  race,  surely  there  must  be  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to 
convince  any  unprejudiced  person,  of  the  malnutrition  and 
inanition  resulting  from  a  process  of  virtual  starvation.  The 
effects  of  starvation  upon  the  individual  and  upon  the  race  are 
well  known,  and  the  vast  literature  on  the  subject  has  been 
indexed,  incompletely,  in  Jackson’s  monograph  on  Inanition  and 
Malnutrition.  Our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  deprivation  of 
various  vital  constituents  on  the  different  types  of  tissue  cells  is 
fairly  definite  and  yet  we  have  no  evidence  to  justify  our  belief 
that  de-vitalised,  de-mineralised,  and  de-vitaminised  diets  have 
the  slightest  effect  upon  the  actual  existence  of  the  cpiblastic  cells. 
Indeed,  one  may  carry  the  attack  into  the  opponent’s  territory  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  very  marked  insufficiency  in  the  diets 
of  uncivilised  races.  The  protein  deficiency  in  the  staple  diet  of 
the  aboriginal  Bantu  native,  living  in  his  kraal  in  an  environment 
as  truly  primitive  as  any  that  the  faddist  can  conceive,  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  labourer  in  England,  in  whom  cancer  is  fairly  frequent. 
Malnutrition  among  kraal  children  is  as  well  marked  as  it  was 
years  ago  among  slum  children  in  Salford  or  Berlin.  The  low 
calcium  content  in  the  diet  of  the  Transkei  native,  and  the  almost 
exclusively  carbo-hydrate  diet  of  the  Shangaans  are  certainly 
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factors  to  be  reckoned  with  in  calculating  their  metabolism,  and  if 
there  is  anything  in  this  “  civilisation-diet  ”  theory,  both  the 
southern  and  the  northern  Bantu  groups  should  show  a  high 
percentage  of  cancer.  Students  of  the  culinary  methods  of  the 
ancient  Romans  as  described  by  Apicius  will  probably  agree  that 
the  terms  “  devitalised,  demineralised,  and  devitaminised  ” 
might  with  propriety  be  used  in  describing  the  rations  of  the 
legions.  But  the  faddist,  who  starts  from  the  premiss — by  no 
means  proved — that  cancer  has  enormously  increased  in  incidence, 
would  be  the  first  to  deny  that  the  ancient  Romans  had  a  heavy 
cancer  mortality.  Nor  can  he  get  out  of  the  difficulties  he  has 
raised  by  postulating  that  aboriginal  races,  among  whom  cancer 
is  known  to  be  relatively  frequent,  like  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
are  civilised  in  such  a  manner  that  their  epiblastic  tissue  cells  have 
lost  that  immunity  to  cancer  which  he  imagines  exists  in  the 
Bushman  or  the  Australian  aborigine.  There  is  little  difference, 
in  vitamin  content  or  food  value,  between  the  diet  of  the  Chinese 
peasant  and  that  of  the  aboriginal  Bushman.  In  point  of 
primitive  simplicity  their  diets  are  more  “  civilised  ” — that  is  to 
say  more  varied,  less  monotonous,  and  less  primitive — than  that 
of  the  Trappist.  Indeed,  a  short  study  of  diets  will  convince  the 
faddist,  if  he  is  open  to  conviction,  that  a  consideration  of  diet 
alone  will  not  help  him  to  prove  his  theory. 

Nor  will  it  help  us  to  declare  that  “  cancer  is  a  disease  of 
civilisation  ”  while  we  lack  a  definition  of  the  term  “  civilisation  ” 
as  used  in  this  connexion.  It  is  obviously  a  comparative  term. 
I  have  known  white  settlers,  among  whom  the  incidence  of  cancer 
is  admittedly  high,  living  in  an  environment  that  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  could  be  called  “  civilised  ”.  Everyone 
acquainted  with  natives  knows  that  some  of  them  exist  among 
conditions  that,  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  may  be  termed 
civilised,  inasmuch  as  they  make  full  use  of  all  the  benefits  that 
white  civilisation  offers.  Where  is  the  line  of  demarcation  to 
be  drawn?  Is  it  to  be  in  water-borne  sewerage,  with 
“unnatural”  closet  seats?  Is  the  squatting  position  in 
defecation  to  be  the  test  ?  In  my  student  days  it  was  fashionable 
in  the  medical  world  to  attach  some  importance  to  far  fetched  and 
entirely  unproven  assertions  about  these  attitudes,  but  to-day  we 
are  not  so  credulous.  We  are  chary  of  postulating  from 
disconnected,  or  seemingly  disconnected  data,  and  we  should  be 
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more  chary  of  drawing  conclusions  from  data  collected  mainly  to 
support  a  presupposition  that  cannot  be  defined  in  scientific 
terms. 

The  simple  life  faddist  grounds  his  case,  for  the  supposed 
immunity  to  cancer  of  natives  who  live  primitive  lives,  on 
evidence  that  he  declares  to  be  overwhelming.  A  brief 
examination  of  such  evidence  shows  that  it  is  largely  cx  parte 
statement  that  cannot  be  controlled  and  tested.  All  that  can  be 
alleged  at  present,  on  the  available  data,  is  that  cancer  statistics 
show  that  the  disease  is  less  frequently  given  as  the  cause  of 
death  among  aboriginal  natives.  That  does  not  carry  us  very 
far.  Fifty  years  ago  cancer  was  less  readily  diagnosed  in  Europe 
than  it  is  to-day ;  even  now  it  is  probably  underestimated  as  a  cause 
of  death.  It  is  a  matter  of  academic  discussion  whether  the 
increase  in  cancer  cases  in  a  hospital  community,  such  as  London, 
is  due  to  a  real  increase  in  the  incidence  of  the  disease  or  to  better 
and  more  early  diagnosis.  Admittedly  a  practitioner  in  a  native 
area  has  at  his  disposal  none  of  the  elaborate  diagnostic  apparatus 
that  a  London  practitioner  may  rely  upon.  He  rarely  gets  an 
opportunity  to  verify  his  diagnosis  by  a  post  mortem  examination. 
The  scarcity  of  records  of  intestinal,  intra-thoracic,  and,  generally, 
visceral  cancers  among  native  patients  may  thus  be  easily  accoun¬ 
ted  for.  When  we  have  a  detailed  account  of  several  thousand  post 
mortem  examinations  of  natives  who  have  died  in  their  aboriginal 
environment,  we  may  speak  with  some  degree  of  knowledge 
about  the  presence  or  absence  of  cancer  among  aboriginal  natives. 
At  present  we  arc  groping  in  the  dark,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
possess  “  overwhelming  evidence  ”  that  goes  to  prove  that  cancer 
is  relatively  less  frequent  among  uncivilised  peoples  than  it  is 
among  civilised  Europeans. 

Whatever  evidence  there  is,  points  to  directions  whither  we 
have  so  far  failed  to  track  the  cancer  problem.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  exist  correlations  between  cancer 
and  certain  types  of  endemic  disease,  of  which  malaria  is  one. 
But  we  know  far  too  little  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the 
subject.  All  we  can  do  is  patiently  to  collect  facts  and  record 
cases,  and  not  until  we  have  an  ample  store  of  such  data  can  we 
presume  to  give  the  simple  life  and  diet  faddist  that  evidence  that 
will  warrant  him  in  supposing  that  cancer  is  essentially  a  disease 
of  civilisation. 
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A  German  View 
By  Egon  Wertheimer 

AS  a  consequence  of  a  sojourn  in  Germany  a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  was  able  to  witness  within  the  space  of  thirty-six  hours 
both  an  exceedingly  critical  political  situation  in  the 
Reichstag  and  the  excited  second  reading  of  the  Coal  Mines  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  swift  sequence  of  impressions 
made  evident  to  me  with  startling  clarity  the  contrast  in  the 
political  atmosphere,  the  political  methods,  the  reactions  of  the 
press  and  of  public  opinion  in  the  two  countries. 

In  Germany  the  situation  was  characterised  by  a  weariness 
with  politics,  amounting  almost  to  despair,  which  was  mirrored 
even  in  the  private  utterances  of  leading  politicians.  In  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  was  struck  by  that  admirable  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  victory  of  common  sense,  that  love  of  a  political 
contest,  that  indifference  to  the  opportunity  of  bringing  about  a 
crisis,  which  found  expression  in  the  final  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Coal  Mines  Bill. 

The  most  significant  difference  between  Berlin  and  London 
on  the  eve  of  a  critical  situation  and  on  the  actual  day  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  undiminished  confidence  of  the  British  public  in 
parliamentary  institutions,  in  the  playful  spirit  which  the 
Englishman  finds  such  a  natural  accompaniment  of  a  serious 
political  struggle,  in  the  blind  confidence  that  Parliament,  with¬ 
out  having  to  rely  upon  outside  help,  will  succeed  in  discovering 
the  best  possible  solution  of  a  coming  crisis. 

The  situation  in  Germany  was  dominated  by  the  amazing 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Schacht,  the  President  of  the 
Rcichsbank,  to  determine  the  policy  of  the  Governinent.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Socialist  press, — which,  however,  comprises 
about  two  hundred  daily  papers — and  a  small  section  of  the 
Republican  papers  of  the  Left,  nobody  seemed  to  grasp  the 
tremendous  importance  of  such  intervention  in  the  sovereignty 
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of  Parliament.  This  feebleness  of  Parliament,  its  practical 
subjection  to  outside  economic  and  financial  forces,  seemed  to  be 
regarded  as  natural.  It  was  only  a  minority  of  the  nation  which 
appeared  to  feel  that  it  was,  in  this  case,  wholly  unimportant 
whether  Dr.  Schacht  was  materially  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  the  President  of  the  Reichsbank,  by  his  method  of 
procedure,  had  thrown  away  all  claim  to  objective  consideration 
of  his  point  of  view.  Such  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Government 
to  its  knees  and  compel  the  resignation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would,  in  England,  have  called  forth  a  general 
protest,  a  storm  of  indignation,  that  would  almost  certainly  have 
brought  about  the  fall,  not  of  the  minister  but  of  his  opponent — 
and  it  would  not  have  mattered  whether  the  Chancellor  was  a 
Winston  Churchill  or  a  Philip  Snowden. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  German  observer  must  find  it 
strange  to  read  in  English  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
particularly  in  recent  years,  continual  laments  that  the  authority 
of  Parliament  is  on  the  decline  and  that  the  public  is  losing 
interest  in  it.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
at  a  time  when  self-governing  democracies  in  nearly  all  the 
European  countries  are  involved  in  psychological  and,  in  most 
cases,  also  external  crises.  Great  Britain  is  a  lucky  democratic 
island  and  the  only  first-class  European  power  which  retains  its 
unbroken  faith  in  the  capacity  of  Parliament  to  solve  the  great 
political  problems  of  the  age. 

The  greater  respect  for  democratic  institutions  which  is  innate 
in  the  people  of  Great  Britain  more  than  in  those  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  their  sustained  confidence  in  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament,  must  certainly  be  due  to  a  series 
of  causes  which  arc  embedded  in  the  history  and  psychology  of 
the  nation.  That  Great  Britain  is  not  experiencing  a 
“  democratic  crisis  ”  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  traceable  to 
one  direct  factor,  although  the  political  situation  to-day  contains 
all  those  elements  which,  as  experience  shows  us,  arc  wont  to 
produce  such  crises  in  other  countries.  I  am  thinking  of  her 
capacity  to  send  to  Parliament  her  best  political  talents. 

Germany  has  been  prevented  by  her  autocratic  past,  which 
denied  all  power  to  her  Parliament,  from  developing  the  type  of 
leading  politician  who  comes  to  the  front,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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in  England.  Even  to-day  the  Reichstag  does  not  attract  the  best 
political  minds  of  the  nation  to  the  same  degree  as  does  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  great  part  this  is  due  to  the  introduction 
of  proportional  representation  in  its  most  accentuated  form 
which  destroyed  much  that  would  have  led  to  a  more  promising 
development.  This  electoral  system  accorded  the  party 
machines  absolute  power  in  the  choice  of  candidates,  a  condition 
which  was  bound  to  jeopardise  the  nascent  political  life  of  any 
nation,  and  much  more  that  of  a  country  which  was  in  the 
transitional  stage  towards  becoming  a  democracy.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  though — generally  speaking — the  path  is  clear 
for  talent  in  all  the  other  spheres  of  German  life,  in  science  and 
art,  industry  and  finance,  yet  Parliament  does  not  possess  a 
representative  share  of  the  best  political  minds  in  the  country. 

England  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  solve  such  fundamental 
problems  of  her  political  life.  They  have  been  settled  as  a  matter 
of  course  by  a  deep-rooted  instinct.  The  idea  of  a  “  choice  of 
leaders  ”,  which  emerges  with  weary  repetition  in  every  German 
political  discussion,  is  merely  an  academic  question  in  England. 
How  great  a  blessing  this  is  for  the  political  life  of  the  nation, 
how  inviolable  this  renders  British  democracy,  can  perhaps  only 
be  realised  by  a  foreigner,  who  sees  some  of  the  best  political 
minds  of  his  own  nation  either  holding  aloof  from  active 
participation  in  politics  or  else  wearing  themselves  out  in  an 
almost  superhuman  struggle  against  a  defective  political  machine. 
The  British  nation  is  the  political  nation  of  the  world  par 
excellence,  not  in  consequence  of  its  higher  intellectual  gifts,  or 
even  of  a  greater  capacity  for  constructive  thinking,  but  as  a 
result  of  its  instinct  for  choosing  the  right  man. 

The  British  public  regards  it  as  perfectly  natural  that  the  rise 
of  the  Labour  Party  has  not  brought  about  any  change  in  this 
respect,  although  a  problem  of  gigantic  proportions  posed  itself. 
Here  was  a  party  which  was  recruited  to  the  extent  of  ninety-eight 
per  cent,  from  the  workers.  Supposing  this  party  had  insisted 
on  sending  to  the  House  of  Commons,  not  its  most  talented 
members,  but  the  most  active  local  workers,  officials  who  had 
done  most  for  the  party  machine?  Supposing  it  had,  like  a 
number  of  other  Socialist  parties,  chosen  as  its  leaders  the  safest 
party  officials  instead  of  men  of  political  gifts?  The  danger 
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existed  but  never  became  actual,  because  the  Labour  Party,  with 
a  lack  of  sentimentality  which  was  in  part  tragic,  set  aside  its 
local  organisers  and  agitators  and  selected  its  candidates,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  independently  of  their  party  services. 

The  question  “  Can  Labour  govern?”  was  from  the  beginning 
merely  rhetorical.  The  first  Labour  government  not  only  proved 
I  that  Labour  could  govern,  but  showed  that  the  third  great  party 

that  has  arisen  in  England  in  recent  times  has  attracted  sufficient 
talent  from  the  great  reservoir  of  the  nation  to  carry  on  the  un¬ 
broken  political  tradition  of  Great  Britain.  The  second  Labour 
government  has  probably  silenced  the  last  doubters.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  its  actual  achievements,  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
second  government  has  made  it  evident  that  Labour  possesses  at 
least  a  proportional  share  of  the  best  political  minds  of  the  nation, 
and  is  able  also  to  allow  the  talent  in  its  ranks  to  come  to  the 
top.  The  German  Social  Democratic  party,  when  it  was 
suddenly  called  to  power  in  November,  1918,  as  a  result  of  the 
collapse  of  the  old  regime,  also  had  at  its  disposal  an  almost 
unlimited  reserve  of  first-rate  minds  from  the  middle-classes.  It 
could  not  utilise  them,  however,  since  the  party  machine  and 
the  party  hierarchy  proved  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  party’s 
ability  to  adapt  itself  to  its  altered  position  in  the  nation  and  the 
State. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  draw  up  a  balance  sheet  for  the  British 
Labour  Government,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  do  so  in  this 
article.  A  few  marginal  reflections  will,  however,  mirror  a 
foreigner’s  impressions. 

The  Labour  Government  has  come  off  best  in  its  handling  of 
foreign  affairs  and  worst  in  its  attempts  to  combat  unemployment. 
Both  these  matters  are  intimately  bound  up  with  its  position  as 
a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Government  has 
the  greatest  freedom  of  action  in  its  foreign  policy,  but  the  least 
scope  for  independent  action  in  its  plans  for  a  positive  unemploy¬ 
ment  policy. 

In  this  question  of  combating  unemployment  there  have  been 
put  forth,  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  half-thought-out  suggestions 
and  trains  of  thought.  The  continual  agitation  for  a  solution 
which  shall  “  transcend  party  strife  ”,  for  example.  It  is  odd 
that  in  a  country  like  England,  with  its  instinctive  understanding 
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of  political  problems,  that  this  catch  phrase,  which  has  caused  so 
much  confusion  among  the  unpolitically  minded  in  all  other 
countries,  should  have  found  such  a  considerable  echo  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  unemployment  problem.  In  my  opinion  the 
combating  of  unemployment  never  was,  is  not,  and  never  will  be 
anything  but  a  party  problem.  It  is  a  political  matter  of  the 
first  order.  The  conception  of  a  solution  which  shall  transcend 
parties  is  one  of  greatest  illusions  of  the  age.  The  sooner  it  is 
interred  the  better,  for  it  helps  to  prevent  a  solution. 

Under  present  day  conditions  the  combating  of  unemployment 
involves  the  putting  into  force  of  measures  which  will  have  a 
direct  effect,  i.e.  neither  a  reconstruction  of  British  industry  by 
means  of  a  protracted  process  of  rationalisation  nor  by  the  no 
less  lengthy  process  of  nationalisation  on  a  socialistic  basis.  Both 
procedures  are  possible  and  both  would  have  chances  of  success, 
but  they  would  take  too  long  to  have  any  immediate  effect  on  the 
unemployment  problem.  Whatever  may  be  done  along  either  of 
these  lines  can  never  contribute  to  any  considerable  extent 
towards  the  diminution  of  the  unemployment  figures  for  1931. 

The  only  possible  way  appears  to  me  to  be  the  initiation  of  a 
gigantic  and  productive  unemployment  policy.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  made  the  nearest  approach  to  an  understanding  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  problem  in  the  plan  put  forward  by  the  Liberal 
Party.  But  this,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  and  convincing  way  in 
which  it  was  expounded,  combined  a  maximum  of  effort  with  a 
minimum  of  real  increase  in  production.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole  who  has  made  the  most  effective  and  con¬ 
structive  contribution  in  this  direction  in  his  important  book 
The  Next  Ten  Years,  and  in  a  series  of  articles  in  The  New  Leader^ 
wherein  he  has  developed  his  ideas  in  a  clearer  and  more  concise 
form. 

The  initiation  of  measures  which  are  to  be  immediately 
effective  will  cost  enormous  sums  of  money.  The  rejection  by 
the  Conservatives  of  the  whole  idea  of  productive  provision  for 
the  unemployed,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Liberals  find  refuge 
in  loans  to  procure  the  funds  for  carrying  their  plan  into  effect, 
arc  evidence  that  neither  of  the  opposition  parties  is  prepared,  or 
is  in  the  psychological  position  to  risk,  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  Budget  that  would  be  involved.  In  the  Labour  Party  alone 
arc  to  be  found  the  factors  which  would  enable  them  to  contem- 
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plate  such  a  risk.  The  Conservatives  would  never  consent  to  the 
sacrifices  which  would  be  demanded  for  such  a  national  effort, 
and  the  Liberals  are  too  deeply  absorbed  in  their  own  plan  to 
smooth  the  path  by  voting  the  necessary  means.  The  question 
has  thus  become  a  party  one,  and  the  possibility  of  solution  stands 
or  falls  with  a  Labour  majority  in  Parliament. 

It  almost  seems  as  though  the  Labour  Party  fails  to  recognise 
the  prospect  which  is  here  opened  out  to  it;  that  is,  of  the  winning 
of  a  majority  and  the  execution  of  a  great  national  task.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  impression  which  is  received  from  the  speeches  of 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  which  combine  the  Conservative  arguments 
concerning  the  need  for  a  general  recuperation  of  industry  with 
a  hesitating  policy  for  creating  work  that  is  entirely  lacking  in 
vision.  And  yet  Labour  has  within  its  reach  its  greatest  political 
chance  to  fire  the  imagination  of  the  country. 

For  the  rest  the  Labour  Party,  even  within  the  limited  scope 
imposed  by  its  lack  of  a  majority,  is  faced  with  possibilities  of 
action  such  as  no  Socialist  party  in  the  world  has  been  presented 
with  on  its  rise  to  power.  The  State  has  continued  to  be 
deprived  of  a  number  of  functions  which  had  been  transferred  to 
it  in  other  countries  such  as  the  far-reaching  intervention  in  the 
rights  of  individuals  in  so  far  as  these  were  in  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  the  majority;  and  the  considerable 
measures  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cultural  welfare  of  the  citizens 
which  found  expression  in  the  cheapening  of  University 
education  and  the  subsidising  of  art  and  science.  In  this  respect 
Labour  has  to  deal  with  a  vacuum,  or  nearly  a  vacuum,  and  it 
could  produce  happy  results  without  finding  any  serious 
opposition.  Nobody  expects  Labour  to  increase  taxation  for 
cultural  purposes,  for  this  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the  deep- 
seated  religious  and  other  traditions  of  the  British  people. 
Neither  would  the  Labour  members  follow  the  example  of  their 
continental  Socialist  colleagues  and  subsidise  art  so  long  as  the 
demands  of  the  unemployed  remained  unsatisfied.  There  arc, 
however,  many  intermediate  stages  and  possibilities  between  the 
maintenance  of  national  theatres  and  the  present  vacuum.  Mr. 
Morrison’s  plan  for  the  unification  of  the  London  transport 
services  is  one  example  of  the  kind  of  schemes  I  have  in  mind, 
and  Mr.  Lansbury’s  attempts  to  render  a  number  of  public 
institutions  available  for  the  people  represent  another.  The 
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response  to  Mr.  Lansbury’s  humane  efforts  shows  what 
perspectives  are  opened  up  in  this  direction  for  the  existing  and 
future  Labour  Governments  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  an  almost 
unlimited  field  of  activity  owing  to  the  fact  that  England  lags 
so  far  behind  the  other  European  states,  including  those  in  the 
Balkans,  in  cultural  matters.  The  Labour  Party  is  provided 
with  the  possibility  of  future  successes  which  must  make  it  the 
envy  of  all  the  Socialist  parties  in  the  world.  Its  existence 
depends  not  only  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  social  political  demands 
of  the  Trade  Unions,  but  also  partly  on  whether  it  will  be  able  to 
make  accessible  to  the  millions  a  share  of  the  cultural  blessings 
which  are  at  present  only  available  to  the  wealthier  classes  in 
Great  Britain,  though  on  the  Continent  they  have  long  since 
been  a  recognised  privilege  of  the  poor  as  well. 

Although  there  arc  still  prospects  of  an  exceedingly  fruitful 
activity,  both  in  foreign  and  cultural  affairs,  which  is  not  likely 
to  meet  with  opposition  from  either  of  the  opposition  parties,  yet 
these  questions  played  only  a  subordinate  role  in  the  consciousness 
of  Parliament  and  the  electorate.  The  Labour  Party  must  make 
fruitful  progress  in  these  fields  if  it  is  to  win  success,  but  it  can 
only  do  so  if  it  is  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  positive 
achievements  in  the  social  political  sphere  and  in  the  reduction  of 
the  unemployment  figures. 

This,  however,  indicates  the  limits  of  Labour’s  future  activity 
in  the  present  Parliament.  Every  step  in  this  direction  appears 
to  lead  more  and  more  deeply  into  those  regions  in  which  the 
conflict  of  interests,  not  to  say  of  classes,  between  Labour  on  the 
one  hand  and  Conservatives  and  Liberals  on  the  other  must  be 
fought  out. 

It  is  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things  that  the  Labour 
Party  is  bound  to  proceed  from  non-party  measures  to  con¬ 
troversial  ones.  The  number  of  measures  which  will  not  arouse 
the  opposition  of  the  Conservatives  is  already  almost  exhausted — 
apart  from  foreign  affairs,  and  certain  decisions  and  resolutions 
touching  upon  Colonial  politics.  Theoretically  it  can  go  some 
way  yet  with  the  Liberals  but,  quite  apart  from  the  difficulty 
of  co-operation  with  a  party  which  is  led  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
even  here  ways  and  means  must  diverge  if  the  Labour  Party  is 
not  to  abandon  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  its  existence 
and  arc  the  cause  of  its  success. 

1 
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The  Socialist  character  of  the  Labour  Party’s  policy  must,  from 
inner  necessity,  become  clearer  from  month  to  month,  and  it  will 
lead  to  a  growing  Co-operation  not  of  the  Liberal  and  Socialist 
Parliamentary  Parties  but  of  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

As  far  as  the  foreign  observer  can  see,  this  will,  with  a  certain 
logic,  result  eventually  in  the  two  sections  of  the  Opposition 
sending  their  last  man  into  the  lobby  in  the  desire  to  bring  about 
the  fall  of  the  Government.  Indications  of  this  have  already 
appeared,  and  the  second  reading  of  the  Coal  Mines  Bill  was  the 
first  significant  warning.  The  electorate  will  tlien  have  to 
decide  whether  it  wishes  to  authorise  a  fuller  Socialist  programme 
or  prefers  that  the  Conservatives  should  resume  the  course  that 
was  interrupted  in  1929 — a  course  that  was  undisturbed  by  any 
venturesome  experiment  but  equally  uninspired  by  any  bold  idea. 


RHODES,  THE  OUTPOST  OF  ROME. 

By  Pierre  Crabites 

For  more  than  two  centuries,  Rhodes  was  the  outpost  of 
Christendom  in  its  struggle  with  Islam.  It  was  the  sentinel 
of  Europe  in  its  war  with  Asia.  It  was  there  that  the 
Knights  Hospitalers  of  Saint  John  stood  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
Occident  from  1308  to  1522.  Four  centuries  have  passed  since 
Philippe  Villiers  de  I’lsle-Adam  and  his  heroic  followers 
evacuated  their  stronghold  with  all  of  the  honours  of  war.  But 
history  has  such  a  faculty  of  repeating  itself  that  to-day  Rhodes 
and  the  isles  of  the  Dodecanese  again  stand  as  symbols  of  the 
attitude  of  the  West  towards  the  East.  They  now  represent 
something  more  than  an  Italian  colony  stretched  across  the 
Aegean  sea.  They  vibrate  with  outward  evidence  of  the  Italian 
military  and  naval  preparation  to  seize  Asia  Minor  whenever  fate, 
in  her  inscrutable  wisdom,  will  decree  that  Turkey  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  nought  but  a  memory. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Modern  Rome  is  imperialistic.  All 
that  it  suggests  is  that  Fascism  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  finding 
an  adequate  outlet  for  the  surplus  population  of  Italy  and  that, 
without  seeking  to  precipitate  events,  it  is  imitating  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes  and  is  converting  that  island  into  an  observation  post. 
This  implies  that  the  improvements  which  arc  now  making  the 
“  Isle  of  Roses  ”  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  world  have  a  far 
more  important  objective  than  that  of  catering  to  tourist  travel. 

It  took  Italy  some  years  to  orient  her  policy  in  this  direction. 
When  Italian  troops  landed  in  the  bay  of  Callithca  at  dawn  on 
May  4,  1912,  Rome  had  no  such  aspirations  as  arc  now  imputed 
to  her.  Rhodes  and  the  neighbouring  islands  appear  to  have 
been  occupied  in  order  to  force  Turkey  to  sue  for  peace  in  the 
war  then  going  on  between  the  Quirinalc  and  Sublime  Porte. 
The  proclamation  issued  by  General  Ameglio  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  captured  territory  spoke  of  “  the  provisional  occupation  of 
these  islands  by  Italy  ”.  And  this  reference  to  “  provisional 
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occupation  ”  was  stressed  in  the  various  official  pronouncements 
made  by  the  naval  and  military  authorities.  The  Treaty  of  Peace 
signed  at  Ouchy  in  October,  1912,  emphasized  this  attitude,  for 
it  was  therein  stipulated  that  Italy  was  to  evacuate  the  Dodecanese 
as  soon  as  the  Turks  retired  from  Libya. 

Rome  thus  held  Rhodes  not  in  ownership  but  in  pawn. 
Signor  Giolitti,  when  Prime  Minister,  repudiated  the  idea  of 
“  annexing  territory  of  Greek  nationality  ”.  Nevertheless,  the 
Secret  Treaty  of  London  of  1915,  which  preceded  Italy’s  entry 
into  the  war,  gave  her  full  sovereignty  over  the  islands.  In 
other  words,  the  Allies  converted  a  pawn  ticket  into  a  bill  of  sale. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  Baron  Sonnino  took  title 
to  lands  occupied  by  a  race  which  was  not  Italian  he  envisaged 
subjecting  Greeks  to  Italian  overlordship.  The  Knights  of 
Saint  John  had  not  occupied  Rhodes  as  an  end  but  as  a  means. 
They  remained  there  in  order  to  defend  the  interests  of 
Christendom.  Baron  Sonnino  did  the  same. 

So  thoroughly  was  this  policy  of  using  Rhodes  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  something  better  ingrained  in  the  Italian  soul  that  when 
the  Delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference  were  hammering  the 
Treaties  of  Paris  into  shape,  Sonnino’s  successor,  Tittoni,  and 
King  Constantine’s  rival,  Venizelos,  together  worked  out  what  is 
known  as  the  Tittoni-Venizelos  agreement  of  July  29,  1919. 

By  this  accord,  Greece  agreed  to  support  Italy’s  claim  to  Valona 
and  to  the  hinterland  of  Valona  and  to  help  Italy  to  obtain  an 
important  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  more  or  less  minutely  defined 
in  article  IV  of  this  agreement.  In  return  for  all  of  this, 
Rome  offered  to  cede  to  Greece  the  Aegean  islands 
occupied  by  Italy,  reserving,  however,  Italian  sovereignty  over 
Rhodes  but  guaranteeing  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  isle  "  une 
large  autonomic  locale 

An  Italo-Greek  treaty  of  August  10,  1920,  amplified  and  con¬ 
firmed  this  agreement.  Article  II,  after  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  Italian  sovereignty  over  Rhodes  and  the  grant  of 
autonomy  to  its  inhabitants,  goes  on  to  provide  that: 

“  Italy  binds  herself  to  allow  the  population  of  Rhodes  to 
decide  freely  as  to  its  fate  the  day  that  England  may  give  the 
island  of  Cyprus  to  Greece  The  future  of  the  King’s  pawn 
was  thus  inseparably  linked  to  that  of  the  Queen’s  pawn. 

The  Treaty  of  Sevres  validated  all  of  these  arrangements  by 
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providing  for  the  definitive  cession  to  Italy  of  all  of  the 
Dodecanese.  But,  unfortunately  for  all  concerned,  Mustafa 
Kamal  refused  to  accept  the  terms  of  that  accord.  Turkey 
took  up  arms.  Before  they  would  consent  to  put  them 
down  Italy  had  retired  from  Adalia,  and  the  Greeks  were  driven 
out  of  Asia  Minor.  In  a  word,  the  Hellenic  rout  ruined  all  the 
careful  plans  of  Tittoni  and  Venizelos.  The  result  was  that  Italy, 
being  unable  to  get  adequate  compensation  in  Asia  Minor  for  the 
Rhodes  and  her  eleven  sisters,  decided  to  emulate  the  old  Knights 
and  to  make  of  the  Dodecanese  a  point  of  concentration  dedicated 
to  the  motto  semper  paratus. 

The  Treaty  of  Lausanne  of  January  29,  1923,  put  an  end  to 
the  early  realization  of  Greek  aspirations  in  Anatolia.  Shortly 
after  the  signature  of  that  Pact,  Britain,  by  converting  her  High 
Commissioner  of  Cyprus  into  a  Governor,  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  Isle  of  Aphrodite  would  not  be  handed  over  to 
Greece.  And  just  about  this  time  Fascism  awakened  in  Italy 
a  new  consciousness  of  vitality  and  optimism. 

These  three  factors,  all  converging  towards  the  same  point, 
turned  the  “  provisional  Italian  occupation  ”  of  Rhodes  from 
something  desultory,  hesitant,  without  programme  into  a  con¬ 
structive,  bold  and  resolute  policy.  And  the  Duce  named  as  his 
Governor  General,  Mario  Lago,  an  administrator  of  great  driving 
power,  broad  vision  and  unremitting  tenacity. 

Emphasis  need  not  be  laid  upon  the  military  and  naval 
buildings  that  have  been  constructed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
change  in  outward  conditions,  which  has  been  carried  through 
within  the  last  six  years,  is  staggering  in  its  immensity.  Before 
1923,  Italy  did  practically  nothing  to  the  Dodecanese.  The 
Museum  was  created  and  some  necessary  cleaning  up  effected  in 
the  towns  and  villages,  but  nothing  outstanding  was  ac¬ 
complished. 

To-day  all  of  this  has  changed.  Splendid  roads  have  been 
built,  competent  archaeologists  are  carrying  out  genuine 
reconstruction  work,  magnificent  schools  have  been  established, 
large  and  well  equipped  hospitals  have  been  opened,  modern 
government  offices  have  been  erected  in  architectural  harmony 
with  mediaeval  surroundings,  and  an  up-to-date  hotel  has  been  put 
up  to  cater  for  exigent  tourists.  No  other  colonial  power  has 
ever  accomplished  in  a  like  space  of  time  what  Italy  has  done  for 
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Rhodes.  This  is  more  than  Fascist  efficiency.  It  is  intelligent 
advertising,  well  directed  propaganda  and  good  politics. 

All  of  this  good  work,  which  has  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated 
at  its  true  value,  does  not  appear  to  have  won  the  Greek 
inhabitants  to  the  cause  of  Italy.  They  are  still  Greek  at  heart. 
But  their  attitude  does  not  ruffle  the  equanimity  of  the  Mario 
Lago  administration.  Italy  is  not  in  Rhodes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Rhodians  or  for  the  sake  of  Rhodes.  She  would  as  willingly 
get  out  to-morrow,  as  she  would  have  done  in  1919  or  1920,  if  the 
Greeks  could  but  deliver  Asia  Minor  to  Rome.  They  cannot. 
There  lies  the  rub. 

The  islands  of  the  Dodecanese  are  of  themselves  of  no  value 
to  Italy.  She  does  not  need  beauty  spots,  archaeological  gems 
and  tourist  resorts.  She  does  not  require  ports.  She  longs  for 
an  outlet  for  her  surplus  population.  She  requires  broad  plains 
where  the  honest  toil  of  her  sons  may  add  to  the  national  wealth. 
And  above  all  she  must  have  minerals.  Her  45,000,000 
inhabitants  can  get  absolutely  nothing  out  of  Rhodes  other  than 
a  duplication  of  advantages  now  possessed  by  them.  Anatolia, 
on  the  other  hand,  offers  the  very  things  which  Providence  has 
witheld  from  Italy.  And,  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
Asia  Minor  needs  Italy  as  much  as  Rome  requires  Anatolia. 

Mussolini  is,  however,  too  wise  a  statesman  to  think  of 
provoking  a  war  with  Turkey.  Such  a  step  would  be  as 
ha2:ardous  as  it  would  be  immoral.  He  prefers  to  play  a  waiting 
game,  to  play  it  honestly  but  patiently. 

He  is  using  the  old  outpost  of  Christendom  as  a  watch  tower. 
The  Knights  held  guard  there  for  two  hundred  years.  Will 
Angora  be  able  to  offer  passive  resistance  for  two  centuries? 
Will  Rome  be  prepared  to  wait  for  so  many  decades?  Those 
who  may  know  dare  not  speak.  Those  who  speak  do  not  know. 
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By  B.  Ifor  Evans 

Late  in  November,  1879,  John  Delane  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  at  Easthampstead;  the  man  who  under  the 
Walter  family  had  ruled  the  Times  for  forty  years  and 
made  it  the  first  newspaper  in  the  world  was  dead.  Less  than 
thirty  years  later  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones,  the  new  joint  proprietor  of 
the  Times  with  Lord  Northcliffe,  dined  with  the  fourth  John 
Walter  in  the  large  lofty  chamber  of  the  Strangers’  Room  at  the 
Travellers’  Club;  the  man  of  the  new  journalism  watched  in 
quiet  triumph  the  exit  of  the  old  journalistic  world.  Within 
those  thirty  years  the  whole  character  of  English  journalism  had 
been  changed.  In  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
madcap,  impossible  adventure,  adorned  finally  and  dignified 
with  success  had  entered  the  staid  province  of  daily  journalism. 
The  age  of  Defoe  returned,  but  the  men  who  brought  back  his 
restless,  innovating  spirit  passed  not  into  the  debtor’s  prison  but 
to  affluence  and  to  the  purchase  of  the  most  influential  journal 
in  the  world. 

Delane  passed  out  of  life  quietly;  no  dark  plumes  or  black 
scarves  followed  his  funeral,  but  the  plain  hearse  devoid  of  all 
undertakers’  trappings  that  bore  him  to  his  grave  took  out  from 
English  life  a  man  who  marked  a  journalistic  epoch.  He  had 
made  the  Times  what  it  was  and  the  rest  of  the  press,  even  the 
penny  press,  had  followed  him.  Delane  understood  his  world 
and  mastered  it,  but  it  was  a  small,  circumscribed  world.  The 
circulation  of  the  Times  when  he  became  editor  was  10,000  copies, 
and  even  in  1863,  two  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  paper  duty  it 
could  touch  112,000  copies  only  for  such  a  special  event  as  the 
marriage  of  King  Edward.  The  small  world  which  Delane 
penetrated  was  an  important  world,  the  sphere  of  the  men 
who  governed.  With  his  genial  social  manners,  he  had  been 
admitted  into  the  charmed  circle,  a  Christian-name  world  of  men 
and  women  of  the  right  breed,  with  a  small  leavening  of  artists 
who  did  not  count  for  much  and  of  financiers  who  counted  a 
great  deal.  Meanwhile  outside  those  well-lighted  windows 
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behind  which  Dclanc  gossiped  and  dined  and  extracted 
authoritative  information  there  stood  a  vast  mass  of  men  and 
women  whom  the  Education  Acts  had  endowed  with  a  power  to 
read  but  who  could  find  nothing  in  contemporary  journalism 
that  they  could  understand.  They  wanted  food  but  food  of  a 
new  sort.  They  had  not  been  taught  classics  in  the  Board 
School  nor  could  they  extract  the  elusive  irony  of  a  sophisticated 
paragraph.  The  papers  that  held  to  the  Times  tradition  and 
printed  nine  closely-typed  columns  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  nothing  to  offer  them.  They  waited  until  the  men  of  the 
new  journalism  discovered  them,  eager  for  reading  matter  that 
could  be  simply  consumed. 

Delane  died  and  the  strength  of  the  tradition  for  which  he 
stood  passed  with  him.  The  “  Thunderer  ”  had  gone;  Olympus 
remained;  but  there  were  no  gods.  The  gentlemen  in  the 
editorial  departments  were  as  suave  as  ever,  frock-coated  and 
aloof  from  reporters,  but  manners  remained  without  mind. 
Delane  had  always  respected  news;  he  had  a  sound  instinct  for 
separating  news  from  gossip.  Only  eight  years  after  his  death 
the  Times  began  to  publish  a  series  of  articles  on  Parnellism  and 
Crime  and  in  April,  1887,  it  issued  Pigott’s  forgery,  the  fatal 
Parnell  letter.  It  was  an  error  of  judgment  that  could  hardly 
be  excused  in  the  editor  of  a  provincial  newsheet.  The  incident 
served  to  show  how  empty  were  the  citadels  of  the  old  journalism 
once  Delane  had  gone.  Meanwhile  the  men  who  were  creating 
the  new  journalism  were  already  at  work  though  it  is  essential 
to  remember,  if  one  is  to  understand  their  attack,  that  they  began 
not  in  daily  journalism  but  in  popular  magazines.  The  origin 
of  the  movement  can  be  traced  to  a  railway  carriage  travelling 
between  two  dirty  midland  towns.  Inside  a  third  class  carriage 
was  an  alert  young  man  who  had  bought  a  Manchester  evening 
paper  to  read  on  his  homeward  journey.  Amid  the  arid 
colunms  of  political  debate  he  found  one  short  news  item  that 
attracted  him,  an  account  of  a  railway  accident  in  which  two 
children  in  a  runaway  waggon  had  been  saved  by  the  intelligence 
of  a  stationmaster  and  a  passenger.  The  young  man  who 
extracted  that  paragraph  was  George  Newnes  and  he  came  to 
realize  that  others  like  himself  might  be  interested  in  these  trivial 
human  anecdotes. 

In  October,  1881,  he  published  in  Manchester  his  paper 
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Tit-bits  “  from  all  the  most  interesting  books,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers  in  the  world  The  programme  set  out  by  the 
proprietors  in  the  first  number  was  an  ambitious  one;  they  might 
have  been  a  society  for  universal  research  rather  than  the  sales¬ 
men  of  a  popular  magazine.  Newnes  later  entered  the  field  of 
daily  journalism  but  the  importance  of  his  influence  lies  rather 
in  the  young  men  who  were  his  assistants.  Supreme  among 
these  was  a  young  man  of  twenty,  the  son  of  a  barrister,  Alfred 
Harmsworth.  In  1888  Alfred  Harmsworth  and  his  brother 
decided  that  they  would  venture  for  themselves,  and  with  a 
minute  capital  they  launched  Answers  to  Correspondents  on 
Every  Subject  under  the  Sun,  Interesting,  Extraordinary, 
Amusing.  All  that  had  been  learnt  in  Newnes’s  office  was 
applied  except  that  the  new  journal  was,  if  possible,  even  wider 
in  its  appeal.  Newnes  paper  had  possessed  something  of  a 
literary  flavour;  extracts  from  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  and  Charlotte  Bronte  had  been  given.  Alfred 
Harmsworth  relied  more  completely  on  anecdote.  His  titles 
were  vigorous;  his  format  titulating  and  his  whole  venture  an 
amazing  financial  success.  Later,  Charles  Pearson,  another 
young  assistant  in  Newnes’s  office,  experimented  successfully  with 
a  journal  of  the  same  type. 

This  popular  literature  may  seem  unworthy  at  first  sight  of 
historical  treatment.  Yet  it  has  the  importance  that  the  men 
who  made  fortunes  almost  over  night  in  purveying  it,  turned  to 
daily  journalism  with  the  pattern  of  the  popular  magazine  in 
their  minds.  They  had  one  outstanding  example  in  the  more 
ambitious  field  to  which  they  now  turned  their  attentions,  the 
evening  Star,  which  had  commenced  circulation  at  a  halfpenny 
a  copy  under  the  able  editorship  of  T.  P.  O’Connor  in  1888. 
The  Star  was  to  serve  the  interests  of  one  political  group;  its 
policy  was  radical,  its  tone,  democratic,  but  it  was  above  all  to 
make  a  wider  popular  appeal  than  any  other  paper  of  the  time. 
The  Confession  of  Faith  written  by  the  editor  in  the  first  number 
established  its  attitude.  “  The  Star/*  Mr.  O’Connor  wrote, 
“  will  be  a  radical  journal.  .  .  In  our  view  then,  the  effect  of 
every  policy  must  first  be  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
workers  of  the  nation,  of  the  poorest  and  most  helpless  among 
them.  The  charwoman  that  lives  in  St.  Giles,  the  seamstress 
that  is  sweated  in  Whitechapel,  the  labourer  that  stands  begging 
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for  work  outside  the  dockyard  gate  in  St.  Georges-in-the-East — 
these  are  the  persons  by  whose  condition  we  shall  judge  the 
policy  of  the  different  political  parties.”  The  charwoman  of  St. 
Giles  was  asked  to  support  the  policy  that  would  put  two  lumps 
of  sugar  in  her  tea  instead  of  one.  Charwomen  and  others  had 
responded,  for  the  sales  of  the  first  number  were  not  far  from 
150,000  copies.  The  paper  had  from  the  first  a  brisk  popular 
appeal;  the  leaders  were  brief  and  sprightly;  crime  was 
realistically  purveyed  and  gossip  columns  and  magazine  features 
were  introduced.  The  Star  realized  that  the  popular  audience  of 
that  day  could  not  be  fed  with  politics  alone  and  the  editor  intro¬ 
duced  regular  concessions  to  the  desire  for  gossip.  The  vision 
of  the  charwoman  of  St.  Giles,  that  secular  madonna  of  the  new 
democracy,  was  kept  well  in  the  centre  and  her  tastes  in  reading 
were  estimated  to  have  been  very  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Mrs.  Gamp.  At  the  same  time  the  Star  did  contrive  to  retain 
literary  and  artistic  features  which  the  young  men  of  the  new 
journalism  were  a  little  later  to  dispense  with  altogether. 
Richard  Le  Gallienne  was  given  a  whole  column  on  the  front 
page  to  notice  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman’s  Shropshire  Lad;  William 
Archer  attended  to  drama,  and  in  a  column  headed  “By  the 
Star’s  own  captious  critic  ”  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw  discussed  music  and 
as  many  other  topics  as  his  versatile  mind  chose  to  light  on. 

The  lead  given  by  the  Star  was  not  followed  for  some  years. 
It  was  four  years  later  that  the  Morning  Leader  appeared  as  a 
morning  halfpenny  radical  newspaper.  In  the  same  year  George 
Newnes  made  his  first  venture  in  daily  journalism.  This 
intrusion  was  due  rather  to  Newnes’s  political  enthusiasm  than 
to  any  definite  ambition  to  depart  from  the  magazine  field  in 
which  he  had  been  so  successful.  The  most  spectacular 
development  was  the  purchase  by  Alfred  Harmsworth  and  his 
associates  of  the  then  derelict  Evening  News  in  1894.  That 
paper  began  circulation  just  in  time  for  the  Jameson  Raid  and 
its  success  was  unprecedented.  In  May,  1896,  the  Daily  Mail 
followed,  an  independent  halfpenny  morning  paper.  Charles 
Pearson  was  the  last  of  Newnes’s  assistants  to  move  into  the  more 
ambitious  field  but  in  1900  he  began  The  Daily  Express,  though 
during  the  early  years  of  publication  this  was  a  penny  journal. 
The  success  of  the  new  press  can  be  seen  by  the  collapse  of  the 
penny  papers;  they  had  to  change  their  methods  and  their  price. 
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By  1906,  the  Express,  the  Chronicle  and  the  Daily  News  were  all 
halfpenny  journals.  The  Daily  Telegraph  alone  stood  out 
among  the  important  daily  penny  journals. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  precise  influence  that  this  new  press 
had  upon  English  journalism.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
“  new  ”  journalism  of  the  ’nineties  is  not  completely  identical 
with  the  popular  journalism  of  to-day.  The  domination  of  the 
advertiser  had  not  then  been  realised.  Alfred  Harmsworth 
asserted  in  relationship  to  both  Answers  and  the  Daily  Mail  that 
advertisers  did  not  matter  and  that  they  could,  if  necessary,  be 
dispensed  with.  Further  the  popular  newspapers  in  their  early 
years  depended  for  their  selling  value  entirely  on  the  reading 
matter  that  they  contained.  They  had  no  extrinsic  inducements 
to  offer  in  the  form  of  competitions  or  of  insurance  policies. 
They  were  mainly  eight  page  journals  but  their  eight  pages  often 
offered  to  the  reader  as  many  words  of  reading  matter  as  the 
newspaper  which  has  double  the  pages  to-day,  pages  swollen  with 
advertisement  and  headlines.  They  succeeded  in  capturing  a 
wide  uncultured  public  through  mere  efficiency.  In  the  first 
place  they  modified  both  the  type  and  the  format.  The  closely 
printed  page  of  an  old  nineteenth-century  newspaper  is  so 
cramped  and  crowded  that  it  looks  rather  like  a  disease  on  paper. 
The  new  halfpenny  papers  had  a  well-spaced,  clear  type  that  is 
comparatively  a  pleasure  to  read.  These  new  men  realized, 
too,  the  dead  tradition  that  lay  behind  the  old  papers.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  politics  and  crime  were  the  two  main 
features  of  news  that  the  old  newspapers  carried  into  Victorian 
homes.  There  is  a  popular  misconception  that  the  ‘  yellow 
press  ’  made  crime  its  dominant  feature.  After  statistical  work 
on  the  newspapers  of  the  period  it  can  be  seen  that  in  reality 
their  effect  was  to  reduce  the  attention  given  to  crime.  Above 
all  they  attacked  the  tradition  of  the  long  political  leader  and  of  the 
still  longer  reports  of  political  speeches.  When  the  new  halfpenny 
papers  began  circulation  the  main  tradition  in  daily  journalism 
was  to  devote  from  ten  to  fifteen  columns  of  minute,  closely 
packed  type  to  politics.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  new 
matter  that  they  introduced,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
tradition  which  they  opposed  was  effete. 

The  new  elements  in  the  popular  halfpenny  journals  were 
diverse,  and  though  some  of  them  were  bad  they  are  not  all  open 
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to  the  contempt  with  which  they  were  greeted  by  the  cultured 
public  of  the  time.  The  proprietors  were  conscious,  perhaps  too 
conscious  that  the  public  they  were  addressing  were  broadly 
literate  but  uneducated.  “  We  know  that  we  write  for  the 
meanest  intelUgence,”  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  once  said  to  Lord 
Morley.  It  was  a  recognition  of  the  gibe  that  the  new  journalism 
was  written  by  office  boys  for  office  boys.  The  gibe  was  only 
half  true,  for  though  the  new  papers  were  the  literature  of  those 
who  had  had  the  meanest  training  in  the  three  R’s  they  were 
produced  by  men  of  keen  intelligence  aiming  consciously  at  a 
wide  and  untrained  audience.  In  retrospect  one  can  realize  that 
the  decade  in  which  the  new  journalism  appeared  was  one 
fraught  with  enormous  possibilities;  the  opportunity  of  turning 
a  merely  literate  democracy  into  an  enquiring  and  cultured 
democracy  lay  before  the  country.  We  still  suffer  from  the 
tragedy  that  it  was  never  accomplished,  but  the  blame  must  at 
least  be  shared  equally  by  those  who  did  not  see  that  there  was  a 
new  public  there  at  all,  and  those  who  “  turned  journalism  from  a 
profession  into  a  commercial  undertaking  ”  in  order  to  give  the 
new  public  the  easy  morsels  that  it  could  digest  without  pain. 

The  freshness  of  the  new  papers  can  be  seen  in  a  comparison 
of  their  leaders  with  those  of  the  older  journals.  In  1896  the 
penny  papers  had  usually  some  four  columns  of  closely  printed 
leaders;  the  themes  were,  to  a  dominating  extent,  political.  The 
leaders  in  the  first  number  of  the  Daily  Mail,  for  example,  occupy 
less  than  half  a  column.  Nor  were  politics  allowed  to  intrude 
into  this  limited  and  important  space.  The  most  interesting 
leader  both  in  style  and  matter  was  a  comment  on  the  future  of 
the  motor-car,  a  theme  which  had  from  the  first  attracted  the 
imagination  of  Alfred  Harmsworth.  “  The  motor  carriage,” 
the  leader  announced,  “  will  never  displace  the  smart  trotting 
pony  or  the  high  stepping  team,  but  it  will  end  the  cruel  labours 
of  the  poor  equine  drudges  that  strain  from  omnibus  and  dray 
and  save  the  poor  broken  down  favourite  of  the  Turf  from  the 
bondage  of  the  nocturnal  cab.”  The  prophecy  was  wedged  in 
between  a  comment  on  the  London  tramway  scheme  and  a  note 
on  Mrs.  Dyer,  the  Reading  baby  farmer.  It  was  a  leader  page 
that  admitted  of  a  more  extended  interest  than  the  older  papers 
possessed,  and  even  if  that  interest  included  Mrs.  Dyer  she  did  not 
occupy  a  third  of  the  space. 
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The  choice  before  the  new  newspapers  was  to  trust  that  the 
new  public  would  be  satisfied  with  a  bright  paper  that  gave  a 
far  wider  selection  of  news  than  the  older  papers  had  given,  or  to 
fall  back  on  a  tradition  of  merely  entertaining  the  public.  In 
all  the  early  manifestoes  there  is  a  suggestion  that  the  earlier  plan 
was  to  be  followed.  We  are  promised  more  telegrams  with 
home  news,  more  cables  with  foreign  intelligence.  The 
intentions  were  there;  there  are  signs  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
follow  them.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  we  are  reminded  most 
forcibly  that  these  men  of  the  new  newspapers  had  had  their 
training  in  popular  periodicals.  Whatever  may  have  been  their 
intentions,  their  training  and  success  in  the  field  of  popular 
anecdote  was  too  much  for  them.  The  new  papers  won  their 
success  as  daily  magazines.  They  brought  in  short  stories  and 
serials  to  occupy  the  space  that  they  had  promised  should  be 
devoted  to  news.  They  discovered  that  women  read  newspapers 
as  well  as  men,  and  that  they  had  interests  of  their  own.  Those 
who  will  turn  up  the  old  files  can  still  see  the  cookery  recipes, 
and  the  fashion  illustrations  of  ladies  in  leg-of-mutton  sleeves. 
Not  only  did  they  introduce  these  distinguishable  magazine 
features,  but  they  allowed  the  magazine  mind  to  enter  into  the 
news  columns  themselves;  the  movements  and  reactions  of 
nations  became  less  important  than  the  most  trivial  human 
anecdote  that  had  an  unusual  or  humorous  aspect.  If  Lily 
Langtry  lost  her  jewels  the  public  were  credited  with  being  more 
interested  in  that  fact  than  in  a  five  hours’  speech  made  in 
Parliament.  Above  all  the  whole  of  the  news  was  re-written  to 
titillate  the  public.  The  tradition  of  the  older  papers  was  to 
print  telegrams  very  much  as  they  were  received  but  the  men  of 
the  new  journalism  re-dressed  every  item  until  it  was  a  tit-bit. 
Behind  the  apparently  facile  paragraphs  there  was  a  ruthless 
efficiency  of  method,  and  this  contrived  to  force  this  new 
tradition  of  mere  entertainment  firmly  upon  the  public.  If 
circulation  returns  are  any  guide  whatsoever,  the  public  enjoyed 
it. 

These  elements  introduced  into  the  new  halfpenny  papers 
thirty  years  ago  remain  in  the  press  of  to-day  The  gossip  and 
magazine  features  have  increased  in  importance  and  the  news 
columns  are  more  than  ever  filled  with  trivial  though  human 
anecdote.  The  only  new  element  introduced  is  the  enslavement 
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of  a  reader  to  one  particular  journal  by  the  bribe  of  free  insurance 
or  other  benefits.  The  old  newspapers  were  attached  to  a 
definite  political  party  and  could  be  reckoned  upon  to  follow  a 
consistent  policy;  the  new  papers  were  “  independent  ”  which 
meant  that  they  followed  no  policy  at  all  except  at  a  moment  of 
crisis  or  excitement.  So  they  have  remained,  with  the  result  that 
the  popular  press  has  ceased  to  have  any  considerable  influence 
on  the  political  opinions  of  the  new  democracy.  The  working 
man  buys  his  newspaper  to  be  amused;  he  does  not  dream  of 
following  the  instructions  of  that  journal  as  to  how  he  should  use 
his  vote.  The  men  who  changed  English  journalism  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  brought  with  them  mechanical  efficiency  and 
a  successful  methcxl  of  attack  on  outdated  methods,  but  they 
have  failed  to  give  to  this  country  a  press  that  is  informed  upon 
the  multiplicity  of  domestic  and  international  matters  that  should 
interest  the  centre  of  an  Empire  and  a  country  whose  industrial 
existence  depends  on  world  conditions.  It  might  be  urged  that 
the  wide  public  would  have  rejected  them  if  they  had  made  any 
such  attempt.  Possibly  it  is  true  of  conditions  thirty  years  ago, 
but  no-one  except  a  cynic  would  deny  that  the  standard  of 
general  information  and  the  width  of  interest  has  increased  very 
considerably  during  these  last  three  decades.  The  men  of  the 
new  journalism  thirty  years  ago  were  successful  because  they 
envisioned  a  new  public  and  catered  for  its  taste.  One  wonders 
at  times  whether  their  successors  to-day  are  still  catering  for  that 
old  public.  They  certainly  show  no  signs  that  they  realize  how 
tired  even  the  least  instructed  of  their  readers  are  of  their 
columns  of  unending  gossip.  At  the  moment  the  proprietors 
of  the  popular  press  have  tried  to  hold  the  public,  not  by  the 
quality  of  their  news  services  but  by  bribes  of  insurances  or  by 
competition  gifts  or  any  something  else  which  has  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  news.  Such  a  policy  is  the  confession  of  their  own 
inefficiency  as  news  purveyors.  They  may  see,  unless  they  study 
their  audience,  a  new  generation  of  adventurous  journalists  who 
realize  that  the  public  can  now  tolerate  stronger  food  than  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  and  they  may  find  themselves 
belonging  to  the  effete  tradition  that  must  in  turn  be  destroyed. 
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By  John  Hallett 

IF  a  successful  revolution  were  to  take  place  in  western  Europe 
to-day,  it  is  unlikely  that  its  leaders  would  be  much  pre¬ 
occupied  with  questions  of  art  and  literature,  or  that  they 
would  consider  it  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  revolution  to  evolve  new 
theories  of  literary  and  artistic  production.  At  best  they  would 
be  indifferent;  at  worst,  they  might  be  actively  hostile,  and, 
parodying  the  famous  dictum  of  Marx  on  religion,  brand  art  and 
literature  as  “  opium  for  the  people.” 

The  Soviet  revolution  not  only  admitted,  but  welcomed  art. 
It  is  at  first  sight  somewhat  surprising  that  such  was  the  case,  the 
more  so  as  a  hostile  attitude  towards  art  had  found  favour  among 
the  early  Russian  radical  writers.  One  of  them,  Pisarev  by  name, 
roundly  declared  that  a  pair  of  boots  had  more  value  for  humanity 
than  the  Sistine  Madonna  or  all  the  poems  of  Pushkin;  and  the 
question  had  been  eagerly  debated  in  the  “  advanced  ”  circles  of 
the  ’sixties.  But  by  the  end  of  the  century,  the  trend  of  advanced 
opinion  had  changed.  Owing  perhaps  to  the  persistent  activities 
of  a  censorship  frequently  severe  and  always  capricious,  the 
Russian  radical  appeared  as  the  champion  of  literature.  It  was 
the  aristocratically-minded  Tolstoy,  not  the  radicals,  who  con¬ 
demned  art  as  an  emotional  infection  which  contributed  nothing 
to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  Soviet  revolution  accepted  art;  but,  naturally,  proletarian 
art.  What  is  proletarian  art?  Curiously  enough,  neither  Marx 
nor  Lenin  had  answered  this  question.  Lenin’s  only  definition 
of  proletarian  art  was  art  that  could  be  “  understood  of  the 
people  ” ;  and  as  some  unkind  person  pointed  out,  Das  Kapital 
itself  certainly  did  not  fulfil  this  desideratum.  It  seems  that 
Lenin  was,  in  matters  of  art,  no  better  than  a  philistine.  When 
a  statue  of  Marx  was  under  discussion,  he  is  said  to  have  uttered 
the  heresy  that  the  first  requisite  was  that  it  should  resemble 

•  The  translations  in  this  article  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  taken 
from  Deutsch  and  Yarmolinsky’s  Russian  Poetry:  An  Anthology  (Martin 
Lawrence),  which  also  contains  a  spirited  translation  of  Blok’s  The  Twelve. 
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Marx,  and  apropos  of  another  monument,  to  have  protested 
against  a  futurist  design  selected  by  Lunacharsky.  Altogether, 
in  this  matter,  the  faithful  had  to  get  on  as  best  they  could 
without  Lenin. 

What  then  is  proletarian  art?  The  first  answer  seemed 
simple  and  obvious.  “  Proletarian  art  must  depict  proletarian 
life.”  But  this,  on  inspection,  docs  not  hold  water.  You 
cannot  pretend  that  every  picture  of  proletarian  life  is  necessarily 
and  ipso  facto  artistic,  or  that  an  inartistic  picture  of  proletarian 
life  is  truer  art  than  an  artistic  picture  of  bourgeois  life.  More¬ 
over,  how  does  proletarian  art  differ  in  essentials  from  bourgeois 
art  if  its  task  is  merely  to  depict  what  it  sees  in  front  of  it? 
Tolstoy,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  landowner,  described  the 
life  of  the  landowning  classes;  Maxim  Gorky,  who  had  been  a 
country  tramp,  wrote  of  the  lives  of  tramps.  If  Tolstoy  was  for 
that  reason  a  bourgeois  artist,  and  Gorky  a  proletarian  artist,  the 
difference  between  bourgeois  and  proletarian  art  was,  after  all, 
accidental  rather  than  essential. 

This  superficial  view  was  unlikely  to  satisfy  for  long  the  subtle 
Russian  mind.  The  task  of  creating  a  proletarian  literature  was, 
as  Mayakovsky  remarked  in  hyperbolic  verse,  “  more  difficult 
than  the  taking  of  a  thousand  thousand  Bastilles  but  it  had  to 
be  done;  and  paradoxically  enough  it  was  Futurism  that  stepped 
into  the  breach.  It  is  difficult  to  sec  anything  fundamentally 
revolutionary  about  Futurism.  It  is  true  that  it  begins  with  an 
attack  on  conventional,  i.c.  bourgeois,  morality  and  art.  But 
Romanticism,  under  the  banner  of  Thcophilc  Gautier’s  famous 
red  waistcoat,  had  an  equal  or  greater  claim  in  its  day  to  be  called 
revolutionary;  yet  nobody  would  take  Victor  Hugo  for  anything 
but  a  bourgeois.  The  connection  of  Futurism  with  the  Russian 
revolution  was  fortuitous.  Imported  from  Italy,  it  was  the  latest 
literary  fashion  in  advanced  circles  in  Russia  when  the  revolution 
was  brewing;  and,  when  the  young  intellectuals  rallied  to  the 
successful  coup  d’etat  and  took  charge  of  the  literary  side  of  the 
revolution,  it  was  the  standard  of  Futurism  that  they  raised.  The 
political  leaders,  in  those  early  days,  had  not  much  time  or 
thought  for  questions  of  art;  and  the  strange  alliance  between 
Marx  and  Marinetti,  the  stolid  German  professor  and  the  flippant 
Italian  litterateur,  was  consummated  in  Moscow  almost  before 
any  one  quite  realised  what  was  happening.  In  retrospect,  the 
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thing  looks  stranger  still;  for  in  1922,  just  about  the  time  when 
Futurism  in  Russia  was  making  its  most  extravagant  claims  to 
acceptance  as  the  artistic  creed  of  the  revolution,  Marinetti  in 
Italy  published  his  book  Futurismo  e  Fascismo,  in  which  he  held 
out  a  welcoming  hand  to  the  natural  ally  of  Futurism,  Fascism. 
Futurism  was  the  driving-force  of  the  score  and  more  of 
“  schools  ”  of  poetry  and  literature  which  sprang  up  from  the 
Russian  revolution.  There  were — to  name  a  few  of  the  more 
important — the  Imaginists  and  the  Constructivists;  there  was  the 
Forge,  the  Lef  (the  word  is  formed  in  the  usual  Soviet  fashion 
from  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  “  Left  Front  ”)  and  the  New 
Lef,  into  whose  peculiarities  and  discrepancies  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter.  In  Russian  literary  circles,  both  before  and  after  the 
revolution,  the  affixing  of  labels  has  always  been  a  favourite 
pastime;  but  the  movements  to  which  the  labels  are  attached  are 
often  so  fluid  and  undefined  that  the  results  of  the  process  are 
anything  but  durable.  The  study  of  the  programmes  of  these 
various  literary  schools  is  not  to  be  recommended  to  anyone  who 
has  not  at  his  disposal  a  superabundance  of  time,  patience  and 
humour.  It  is  time  for  us  to  turn  to  the  poets  themselves. 

No  poem  in  Russia  since  the  revolution  has  attracted  more 
notice  than  Alexander  Blok’s  The  Twelve,  which  was  its  first 
product.  Blok  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Russian  symbolist 
poets,  who  were  at  the  height  of  their  fame  in  the  ten  years 
before  the  war.  Like  most  Russian  men  of  letters,  he  adopted 
during  the  war  a  pacifist  attitude;  but,  unlike  most  of  the  older 
literary  generation,  he  accepted  the  revolution  and  stayed  on  in 
the  new  Russia.  The  Twelve  are  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
revolution,  and  in  the  last  stanza  Christ  appears  at  their  head 
leading  them  on.  It  is  a  poem  of  transition;  or  rather  it  is  an 
heroic  but  forlorn  effort  to  make  a  transition,  where  in  reality 
there  was  no  transition,  but  a  sudden  break — an  unbridgeable 
gap.  As  such,  it  is  unique  and  will  survive  in  Russian  literature. 
Its  present  position  is  somewhat  anomalous.  It  was  flattering 
that  the  greatest  living  Russian  poet  should  swear  allegiance  to 
the  revolution  when  so  many  of  his  colleagues  rejected  it  with 
contumely;  but  orthodox  Soviet  opinion  could  hardly  endorse  the 
attempt  to  place  Christ  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  forces. 
Blok  was  still  young  (he  died  at  the  age  of  forty  in  1921);  but 
his  genius  belonged  to  the  old  order.  The  T welve  is  a  striking. 
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perhaps  a  great,  poem;  but  it  is  the  last  cry  of  the  old  world  rather 
than  the  first  of  the  new.  Written  in  the  first  weeks  of  the 
revolution,  it  scarcely  belongs  to  Soviet  literature. 

In  the  vigorous,  disjointed  stanzas  of  The  Twelve  we  can 
clearly  discern  the  rising  tide  of  futurist  influence.  But  Blok 
counted  for  little  with  the  new  generation,  and  the  union  of 
Marxism  and  Futurism  might  have  remained  sterile  but  for  the 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  a  writer  of  brilliant  talent,  Mayakovsky, 
the  greatest  literary  figure  yet  produced  by  Soviet  Russia.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution,  Mayakovsky  was  a  rising  young 
futurist  poet;  and  it  was  he,  more  than  anyone  else,  who  was 
responsible  for  hitching  the  Futurist  wagon  to  the  ascendant 
Marxist  star.  Mayakovsky  took  the  weapons  of  Futurism — the 
broken  rhythms,  the  garish  vocabulary,  the  resolute  iconoclasm— 
and  bent  them  to  the  needs  of  the  revolution. 

Silence  the  orators! 

Yours  the  word, 

Comrade  Mauser. 

Enough  of  living  by  the  law 
Given  by  Adam  and  Eve. 

Flog  on  history,  the  jade. 

Left!  Left!  Left! 

On,  blue  blouses! 

Over  the  seas.  (The  Left  March). 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  fairly  to  represent  Mayakovsky  in 
translation.  The  changing  rhythms,  the  capricious  rhyming, 
puns,  anagrams,  alliterations — all  these  defy  reproduction. 
The  odes  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  poets  were 
made  to  be  recited  at  courts.  The  odes  of  Mayakovsky  (it  is  a 
form  to  which  he  is  particularly  partial)  arc  made  to  be  shouted 
through  megaphones  or  broadcast  to  Mars.  He  calls  one  of 
his  longer  poems  “  150,000,000  ”;  it  is  a  denunciation  in  the 
name  of  the  150,000,000  inhabitants  of  Russia  (“  150  millions 
speak  through  my  lips  ”)  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  emblem  of 
capitalist  civilisation.  When  he  is  in  a  playful  lyrical  vein,  he 
can  write  gay  nonsense: 

“  If  I  were  small  as  the  great  Ocean . ” 

“  If  I  were  poor  as  a  millionaire . ” 

“  If  I  were  quiet  as  thunder . ” 

But  Mayakovsky’s  hyperbolic  style  of  utterance  should  not  be 
dismissed  as  mere  dilettantist  indulgence  in  paradox  for  the  sake 
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of  paradox.  So  much  that  was  once  fixed  and  eternal  had  been 
unceremoniously  tumbled  upside  down  that  it  seemed  to  the 
generation  which  had  made  the  revolution  as  if  the  laws  of 
nature  had  been  abrogated  and  the  foundations  of  the  universe 
loosened.  As  for  logic,  language  and  literary  convention,  they 
were  so  many  ninepins  in  this  game  of  giants. 

If  he  were  merely  the  greatest  exponent  of  this  mood  of 
boisterous,  destructive  omnipotence,  Mayakovsky  would  deserve 
to  survive.  But  he  is  more  than  that.  There  are  in  his  poems 
moments  not  only  of  remarkable  literary  technique,  but  of  real 
beauty.  Here  is  the  charming  opening  of  a  poem  called  A 
Dandy’s  Jacket: 

“  I  will  sew  myself  black  breeches 
Of  the  velvet  of  my  voice, 

And  a  yellow  jacket  of  three  yards  of  sunset.” 

The  following  picture  of  a  hill-village  is  an  effect  of  a  kind 
which  has  been  popular  in  European  poetry  for  twenty  years, 
but  which  has  rarely  been  achieved  with  greater  economy  and 
restraint : 

“  The  hill  called  Mount  Akula  hunched  its  back 

And  lifted  high 

Pushkino’s  huts  and  winding  streets.”  * 

The  lines  are  taken  from  a  poem  entitled  A  Most  Extraordinary 
Adventure,  which  is  typical  of  the  best  of  Mayakovsky’s  non¬ 
political  work.  It  is  an  unconventional  and  altogether  pleasing 
fantasy  of  an  interview  between  the  Poet  and  the  Sun  : 

“  Well,  comrade,  I  declare 
We  are  a  pair ! 

Let’s  go ! 

Poet,  let’s  sing 

And  shout  to  scare 

The  drabness  of  the  world. 

I’ll  pour  out  light. 

You’ll  do  no  worse 
In  pouring  out  your  verse !  ”  * 

In  1925,  Mayakovsky  made  an  American  tour  which  produced 
a  fresh  volume  of  poems.  Among  the  most  striking  is  one  called 
The  Girl  at  Woolworth’s,  which  describes  a  dialogue  between  the 
poet  and  a  girl  sharpening  Gillette  razor-blades  in  a  ground- 
floor  shop  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  described  en  ffassant  as 
a  “  corset-box  of  sixty  storeys.”  The  poet  shouts  at  her  in 
Russian  through  the  plate-glass  window.  The  girl,  deceived 
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by  an  occasional  English-sounding  word,  reconstructs  with  her 
limited  bourgeois  imagination  what  she  supposes  him  to  be 
saying  to  her : 

‘  There  you  sit 

Blinked  at  by  the  bourgeois. 

What  makes  you  do  it.? 

Silly  little  fool  (dur).’ 

And  the  girl  thinks  she  hears 

‘  Open,  open  the  door  ’  .  .  .  . 

I  rage  ‘  Come  out, 

Smash  the  window! 

Use  your  razor  edge 

On  greasy  throats  (gorl)  ’ 

And  the  maiden  dreams 
‘  My  girl,  my  girl.’ 

All  this  is  not  very  subtle;  and  Mayakovsky’s  limited  know¬ 
ledge  of  English  did  not  allow  him  to  pursue  the  vein  far.  But 
there  is  power  in  the  poem,  and  considerable  ingenuity  in  its 
dramatisation  of  the  fundamental  incompatibility  of  the  two 
civilisations  represented  by  the  wild  Russian  revolutionary  and 
the  New  York  shop  girl  who  takes  him  for  a  “  love-lorn  clerk 
from  Wall  Street  Mayakovsky’s  American  poems  arc 
markedly  weaker  than  their  predecessors;  and  his  American  tour 
seems  to  mark  a  terminal  point,  rather  than  a  new  stage,  in  his 
poetical  development. 

Among  the  immediate  followers  of  Mayakovsky,  a  very  young 
poet,  Marienhof,  deserves  mention.  He  was  only  twenty  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  his  assaults  on  conventional 
morality  and  conventional  behaviour  have  all  the  freshness  and 
vigour  of  youth  and  conviction.  It  is  an  advantage  which  the 
young  Russian  intellectual  of  the  years  of  the  revolution  enjoyed 
over  his  confrere  in  western  Europe.  The  crudities  of  the  latter 
sometimes  suggest  a  desire  to  Spater  le  bourgeois',  but  when 
Marienhof  writes : 

“  We  trample  filial  obedience. 

We  have  gone  and  sat  down  saucily. 

Keeping  our  hats  on. 

Our  feet  on  the  table.”  * 

we  are  under  no  temptation  to  doubt  his  sincerity.  It  is  the 
voice  of  an  age  which  had  pulled  down  the  pillars  of  society 
about  its  ears,  and  was  left  standing,  bewildered  but  vociferous, 
among  the  ruins.  And  it  is  the  fact  that  this  defiance  of  the 
conventions,  this  rage  for  destruction,  was  a  hard  reality  and  not 
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a  mere  literary  drawing-room  exercise,  which  lends  to  the 
Russian  futurist  school  of  poetry  a  force  and  a  sincerity  generally 
absent  from  the  purely  artificial  Futurism  of  western  Europe. 

While  Mayakovsky  was  successfully  adapting  the  practices  of 
Futurism  to  the  needs  of  mass-appeal,  arm-chair  poets  and  critics 
were  less  happy  in  pursuing  futurist  canons  to  their  logical  con¬ 
clusion.  For  Futurism,  if  it  meant  anything,  meant  that 
method  was  more  important  than  theme,  the  word  more  vital 
than  the  idea  which  it  expressed;  and,  above  all,  it  was 
essentially  subjective — the  poet  was  a  law  unto  himself.  These 
principles  were  carried  into  practice  by  the  short-lived  school  of 
Za-um,  or  Beyond  Sense,  which,  taking  literally  the  assertion  that 
style  was  the  sole  determining  factor  of  a  work  of  art,  reduced 
poetry  to  the  arrangement  in  patterns  of  words  arbitrarily 
selected  or  even  created  for  the  purpose.  It  was  a  perfectly 
logical  development  of  Futurism;  had  not  Marinetti  himself 
called  one  of  his  books  Zang-tumb-tuuum?  Now  Zang-tumb- 
tuuum,  or  any  other  collection  of  sounds,  may  form  an  artistic 
pattern;  it  may  even  conceivably  express  a  state  of  mind  or  of 
absence  of  mind.  But  it  can  scarcely  express  a  political  con¬ 
viction;  and  it  is  the  oddest  of  paradoxes  that  Za-um  should  have 
been  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  school  which  was  endeavouring, 
not  without  a  large  measure  of  success,  to  assert  its  position  as 
the  literary  representative  of  the  proletarian  revolution. 

The  collapse  of  Za-um  came  very  early;  indeed  the 
movement  may  almost  be  described  as  still-born.  But  the 
non-political  wing  of  Russian  futurism,  which  refused  to 
follow  the  propaganda  activities  of  Mayakovsky,  has  pro¬ 
duced  one  writer  whom  some  fastidious  critics  rank  first 
among  all  the  poets  of  the  revolution,  Boris  Pasternak. 
Difficult  even  for  the  Russian,  he  is  well-nigh  inaccessible  to 
the  foreigner;  and  no  translation  of  him  has  been  attempted. 
His  poems  are  for  the  most  part  purely  subjective;  the  best  and 
most  characteristic  of  them  take  no  account  of  contemporary 
events  and  arc  filled  with  a  mood  of  wilful  and  rather 
pessimistic  introspection : 

“  I  know  not  which  fills  me  with  more  loathing — 

A  leaf  falling  from  the  stable  roof. 

Or  to  think  that  everything  is  swathed  in  a  muffler, 

Swathed  in  snow — and  in  the  past  I  ”  {A  Winter  Morning). 
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It  is  perhaps  not  altogether  fanciful  to  compare  Pasternak, 
both  in  the  character  of  his  verse  and  in  his  position  in 
contemporary  literature,  with  T.  S.  Eliot.  His  admirers  arc 
enthusiastic;  but  his  popularity  is  not  widespread. 

The  poets  whom  we  have  hitherto  considered,  whether 
political  like  Mayakovsky  or  aloof  from  politics  like  Pasternak, 
have  all  been  definitely  identified  with  Futurism.  They  have, 
moreover,  all  been  drawn  from  the  intelligentsia  of  the  towns. 
For  two  or  three  years  after  the  revolution  the  claim  of  the 
Futurists  to  the  monopoly  of  “  proletarian  literature  ”, 
fundamentally  absurd  though  it  was,  went  virtually  un¬ 
challenged.  But  soon  new  voices  began  to  be  heard,  and  the 
country  was  brought  in  to  redress  the  balance.  Side  by  side  with 
the  futurist  bards  of  the  urban  proletariat,  there  had  grown  up 
(it  was  not  entirely  a  development  of  the  revolution)  a  small  band 
of  peasant  poets.  Incomparably  the  greatest  of  them  is  Sergey 
Esenin,  who  has  been  widely  read  in  Russia  during  the  last  few 
years.  Esenin  was  twenty-two  when  the  revolution  occurred,  and 
he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty;  yet  he  seems  to  be  in  the  revolution 
rather  than  of  it.  He  was  the  son  of  peasants  and  was  reared 
entirely  in  the  country ;  it  was  only  an  accident  which  gave  him  a 
better  education  than  the  majority  of  the  class  from  which  he 
sprang.  He  owed  to  the  revolution  opportunities  and  fame  which 
he  would  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed;  and  in  this  sense  the 
revolution  may  claim  him  for  its  own  product.  He  thought 
himself,  doubtless,  a  good  communist;  but,  except  that  it  gave 
him  freedom  of  utterance,  the  revolution  meant  nothing  to  him. 
There  is  nothing  in  Esenin  of  the  political  rebel  or  the  political 
enthusiast.  He  cannot  even  be  called  an  orthodox  atheist. 

“  It  is  shame  to  me  that  I  once  believed  in  God, 

Grief  to  me  that  I  can  believe  no  longer  ” 

he  wrote  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  It  is  not  altogether 
surprising  that  one  Soviet  critic  describes  him  as  “  neither  new, 
nor  ‘  left  ’,  nor  independent.” 

We  can  trace  three  periods  in  Esenin’s  poetic  development. 
The  first  derives  its  inspiration  entirely  from  the  country,  and 
is  not  without  a  tinge  of  the  half-religious  half-patriotic 
mysticism  which  so  readily  found  its  way  into  Russian  poetry 
before  the  revolution.  A  poem  called  Autumn  written  in  1914 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  his  earliest  work : 
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“  Upon  the  junipers  hush  drops  like  rain. 

Autumn  ....  A  chestnut  mare  cleans  her  rough  mane : 

Her  hooves’  blue  clatter  sounds  above  the  bank 
Of  the  still  river  where  the  leaves  are  rank. 

The  monkish  wind  steps  lightly,  and  retrieves 
With  idle  fingers  handfuls  of  dry  leaves. 

And  where  a  rowan  blooms,  he  stoops  to  lean 
And  kiss  the  red  wounds  of  a  Christ  unseen.”  • 

There  followed  in  the  first  years  of  the  revolution  a  period 
of  spiritual  upheaval,  of  self-conscious  defiance  of  the  past  and 
no  less  self-conscious  drunkenness  and  debauch.  In  this  period 
occurred  his  grotesque  marriage  with  Isadora  Duncan  and  his 
journey  with  her  to  America,  which  made  his  name  more 
familiar  outside  Russia  than  that  of  any  other  contemporary 
Russian  poet.  He  calls  one  volume  of  his  poems  by  a  title 
which  may  be  translated  Verses  of  a  Man  who  Paints  the  Town 
Red.  He  had  helped  to  form  a  group  of  young  poets  calling 
themselves  “  Imaginists  ”,  and  rather  laboriously  experimented 
with  the  new  verse  forms  proper  to  the  new  political  order.  But 
he  had  no  more  spontaneous  inclination  for  Futurism  in  any  of 
its  myriad  forms  than  he  had  for  political  theories;  and  left  to 
himself  he  always  falls  back  into  the  lilting  rhythms  which 
were  his  native  speech. 

In  a  semi-futurist  poem,  called  The  Confession  of  a  Hooligan, 
he  cries : 

■  “  So  sweet  is  it  for  me  to  remember 

The  overgrown  pond  and  the  hoarse  rustling  of  the  alder-tree. 

And  to  think  that  somewhere  my  father  and  mother  still  live, 

Who  can  spit  on  all  my  verses. 

Who  love  me  as  they  love  field  and  flesh 
And  the  spring  rain  that  looses  the  verdure.” 

The  note  of  sentimental  regret  becomes  the  leitmotif  of  the 
poems  of  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  The  tired  and  wayworn 
reveller  returns  in  spirit  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and 
innocence,  and  reveals  himself  in  essence  as  a  nineteenth  century 
romantic.  Except  for  a  relaxation  in  the  strictness  of  his 
rhymes,  Esenin’s  last  poems  are,  in  form,  as  orthodox  as  his 
first.  The  “  little  low  house  ”  of  his  parents,  the  mother  looking 
down  the  road  in  the  evening  light  for  the  son  who  never  comes 
back,  the  girl  in  the  white  shawl  whom  he  kissed  at  the  garden 
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gate  when  he  was  sixteen — such  are  the  ageless  themes,  untouched 
by  revolution,  which  fed  his  inspiration  in  the  last  months  of 
his  life.  At  the  age  of  thirty  years  and  three  months  he  killed 
himself  in  Leningrad. 

If  we  look  back  over  the  twelve  years  which  now  separate  us 
from  the  revolution,  we  cannot  deny  that  its  achievements  in 
the  sphere  of  poetry  have,  for  so  short  a  period,  been  remarkable. 
Of  the  Futurists,  Mayakovsky  and  perhaps  Pasternak,  and  of  the 
so-called  peasant  poets,  Esenin,  will  surely  survive.  In  the 
realm  of  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  further  than  ever 
from  an  answer  to  the  question  which  we  discussed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  “  What  is  proletarian  art.?”  The 
illusion  that  Futurism  could  supply  an  answer  has  long  been 
dispelled.  Soviet  critics  now  refer  guardedly  to  the  services 
rendered  by  Futurism  to  proletarian  literature;  but  it  is  no  longer 
the  fashion  to  identify  Futurism  with  Proletarianism  or  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  literary  prospects  of  the  new  regime  depend  on 
their  identification.  Much  verse  is  still  being  written  in  Soviet 
Russia,  but  no  new  poet  of  distinction  has  appeared  since  the 
death  of  Esenin.  The  impetus  of  the  revolution  seems  to  have 
petered  out.  Futurism  in  all  its  various  ramifications  is  now 
so  much  dead  wood.  Mayakovsky’s  influence  on  poetry  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  he  himself  has  turned  to  drama.  The 
influence  of  Pasternak  and  Esenin  tends  rather  to  ”  decadence  ”, 
and  their  imitators  have  as  yet  displayed  nothing  more  than 
very  moderate  promise.  The  years  of  the  revolution,  years  of 
storm  and  stress,  of  destructive  fury  and  constructive  idealism, 
were  years  of  poetical  inspiration ;  in  the  history  of  Russian  prose 
they  were  almost  a  blank.  But  about  1922,  prose,  mainly  in  the 
form  of  fiction,  re-asserted  itself,  and  two  or  three  years  later 
the  balance  had  swung  over  to  its  side.  The  main  interest  of 
Soviet  literature  since  the  death  of  Esenin  has  centred  round  the 
novel  and  the  short  story.  Meanwhile  poetry  awaits  a  new 
inspiration  and,  perhaps,  new  forms. 
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By  V.  S.  Pritchett 

I  HAD  walked  an  odd  twenty  miles  out  of  the  heated  gulf  of 
Ajaccio  and  climbed  into  the  ranges  of  the  interior.  I 
suppose  that  when  I  started  out  I  was  singing  or  whistling 
or  humming  to  myself  or  gritting  my  teeth  together,  pretending 
they  were  drums  and  drum  sticks.  I  was,  no  doubt,  an  exultant 
army  marching  to  war  and  even  when  I  had  begun  to  climb  my 
head  must  have  been  full  of  these  noises.  But  there  came  a  time 
when  they  all  ceased  and  I  went  up  mile  after  mile  mechanically, 
scarcely  aware  of  anyone  or  anything  that  I  passed;  the  invisible 
army  had  vanished  into  silence.  Now  I  was  mounting  not  only 
from  ridge  to  ridge  wondering  how  it  was  possible  for  mortal 
road  to  go  higher,  but  from  silence  to  silence  too;  just  as  when 
one  walks  in  a  cathedral  dead  anthems  of  deepening  stillness 
seem  to  come  down  from  the  walls  to  numb  body  and  mind. 
These  mountains  were  like  cathedrals.  At  first  they  had  seemed 
tumultous  in  their  confusion;  then,  as  the  road  disposed  valley 
and  massif  on  either  side,  the  summits  were  established  with 
the  majesty  of  towers.  There  were  naves  and  aisles  of  granite, 
and  a  transept  of  fine  magnitude  appeared  upon  which  the  rain 
gleamed  Uke  windows.  There  were  buttresses  of  out-flying 
spurs,  and  round  green  hills  were  put  at  their  feet  like  chapels. 
Then  I  entered  the  silence  of  a  dark  moonless  night. 

After  some  hours  I  came  upon  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  scattered 
mountain  village.  The  few  houses  that  I  could  see  were  dark 
and  shut  up.  They  were  made  of  huge  loose  stones  and  were 
boarded  up  at  the  doors  and  windows.  I  groped  up  the  road 
past  the  silent  stone  houses  and  there  was  not  a  light  anywhere, 
not  the  bark  of  a  dog,  not  the  sound  of  a  step.  Everything 
seemed  to  stand  in  isolation  as  though  there  were  no  audible 
communication  between  one  thing  and  another,  not  even  a  thin, 
intermediary  wind.  I  stopped  at  one  of  the  houses  and  walked 
all  round  it,  then  at  another  and  another.  At  last  I  saw  a  glimmer 
of  light  through  a  boarded  door  and  I  knocked.  There  was  no 
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answer;  I  knocked  again.  That  old  stillness.  Once  more.  This 
time  my  heart  began  to  thump  for  a  small  living  man  appeared. 

I  asked  him  to  direct  me  to  the  inn. 

I  could  not  see  his  face,  but  his  voice  was  discreet  and  courteous 
and  without  feeling.  Nothing  could  dissuade  him  from 
conducting  me  to  the  inn.  He  walked  tepidly  beside  me  in  the 
cold,  up  alleys  cut  in  the  rock,  down  wet  lanes  and  we  did  not 
meet  a  soul.  We  came  to  a  small  piazza  and  in  it  were  three 
trees  and  a  tall  white  thing  that  seemed  to  fill  the  piazza  with 
ice. 

“  The  War  Memorial,”  said  my  guide.  “  And  there  is  the 
church  and  there  the  inn.  Together.  It  is  convenient.” 

Gripping  me  by  the  arm  he  led  to  a  bulging  wall  rimed  with 
mist.  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  building  which  could  have 
accommodated  five  storeys  but  which,  in  die  Corsican  fashion,  had 
only  three.  There  was  no  light  in  any  of  the  four  small  windows. 
We  felt  our  way  to  a  cavernous  door  and  there  entered,  first  into 
a  kind  of  cellar  or  stable,  and  then  to  a  ladder  up  which  we 
climbed,  he  leading  and  shouting  the  way.  At  this  a  door  opened 
above  and  a  square  of  yellow  light  came  upon  the  wall.  A 
woman’s  voice  spoke  and  we  heard  her  trudging  towards  us. 
A  woman’s  head,  an  enormous  head  tied  up  in  something, 
looked  over  the  bannisters.  She  greeted  us  softly  and  absently, 
and  held  up  a  lamp  which  shone  on  her  face.  It  was  big  and 
fair  and  old,  with  a  hanging,  downy  chin.  A  black  silk  scarf 
was  tied  about  her  head  and  under  her  chin  like  a  bonnet.  She 
smiled  in  a  meek,  wondering  way.  Her  sheepish  eyes  only  half 
looked  at  us.  Her  heavy  body  stood  there  as  though  the  mind 
had  gone  from  it.  She  said  nothing  until  a  door  at  the  end  of 
the  passage  blew  open  and  let  out  a  clangour  of  oaths  and  a 
current  of  smoke.  This  startled  her  into  motion  and  she  trapsed 
before  us  into  the  room  whence  the  oaths  had  come.  She  said, 

“  Enter  into  the  salon.  Sit  down.  Rest  yourself.  Enter, 
monsieur.” 

I  stood  aside  to  let  the  little  guide  pass. 

‘‘  I  beg  of  you,”  he  said,  standing  back.  So  I  went  in.  The 
woman  said : 

‘‘  Sit  down.  Rest  yourself.  Ah,  you  came  on  foot.” 

She  stcx)d  looking  at  me  with  her  slow  eyes.  Again,  as  if 
it  were  a  prayer  for  herself  as  well  as  for  me,  she  repeated : 
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“  Rest  yourself.” 

I  walked  across  the  room  to  a  chair  by  an  empty  fireplace. 
It  was  a  large  room  with  two  beds  in  it,  two  iron  tables,  a  ward¬ 
robe  and  a  dresser.  It  was  as  though  I  had  brought  all  the 
silences  of  the  day  into  the  room  with  me,  for  everyone  stopped 
talking. 

There  w'cre  two  men  eating  their  dinner  at  one  of  the  tables 
and  they  held  their  knives  and  forks  in  the  air  as  they  stared. 
So  as  not  to  meet  their  stare  I  looked  hurriedly  about  the  room. . . 
I  cricked  my  neck  to  study  a  photograph  on  the  wall  beside  me. 
It  was  an  enlargement,  foggy,  cocoa-coloured,  the  portrait  of  a 
glum  young  soldier  with  frightened  sheepish  eyes.  But  below 
was  a  certificate  for  the  Croix  de  Guerre;  and  another,  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  on  which  I  read  the  words,  “  Mort 
pour  la  France.” 

As  I  turned  in  my  chair  I  saw  the  stooping  w'oman  watching 
me;  those  were  her  eyes  that  had  looked  at  me  from  the  photo¬ 
graph  and  the  soldier’s  eyes  that  looked  at  me  from  her. 

Suddenly,  as  w'hen  music  breaks  out,  everything  in  the  room 
became  alive  and  significant.  All  things  and  persons  were 
bound  by  the  invisible  signals  of  life.  We  all  watched  one 
another  and  read  one  another’s  eyes.  We  were  caught  in  a 
web.  The  two  men  who  were  dining  began  to  fidget  and  talk 
until  one  bawled  out, 

“  Teresa,  bring  me  some  bread!  Name  of  God!” 

We  all  started.  I  saw  a  red  faced,  burly  man,  dressed  in 
wrinkled  black  velvet,  with  his  legs  sprawled  like  great  roots 
under  the  table.  He  ate  loudly  with  every  bit  of  his  body 
moving,  feeding,  breathing,  gulping,  getting  down  to 
it.  He  was  a  shaggy  haired  fellow  and  had  a  ragged  bush  of 
moustache  under  a  solid,  humid  nose.  His  foodj^  teeth  shone. 
He  had  a  cindery  beard  of  two  or  three  days’  growth,  and  he 
lolled  there  crushing  walnuts  in  his  teeth  and  swearing, 
blaspheming,  guffawing  and  drinking. 

”  Holy  Virgin!”  he  suddenly  called  out  and  banged  the  table 
till  the  plates  jumped.  For  no  reason. 

This  woke  up  the  woman.  She  had  been  staring  at  me  with 
her  son’s  frightened  eyes.  Her  mouth  had  hung  limply  down 
agape.  She  winced  at  the  oath  like  a  struck  animal,  and 
scraped  out  of  the  room  into  the  kitchen  beyond. 
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I  looked  over  at  the  rowdy  table  and  caught  the  man  staring  at 
me  again.  He  had  a  walnut  between  his  jaws  and  in  his 
confusion  he  unthinkingly  crushed  the  nut,  swore  and  spluttered  ■ 
bits  of  shell  out  of  his  mouth.  His  companion,  a  young  man 
who  had  finished  his  meal  and  was  silently  adding  up  bills  on  bits 
of  paper,  looked  up  and  said,  nervously, 

“  A  bad  one.?” 

and  laughed  in  a  high  forced  way  as  though  trying  to  keep  the  ^ 
man  in  a  good  humour.  | 

Then  I  saw  my  guide  almost  for  the  first  time.  He  sat  with 
thin  legs  crossed,  staring  with  his  little  black  button  eyes.  He 
was  very  short  and  his  head  was  too  large  for  his  body,  and  he 
wagged  his  head  from  side  to  side  casually,  as  much  as  he  could. 

But  he  was  obliged  to  hold  his  chin  very  high,  and  an  air  of 
polite  indifference  had  been  screwed  into  his  face  by  the  fact  that 
he  wore  a  vivid  red,  yellow  and  blue  scarf  pulled  tighdy  round 
his  neck  and  puffed  out  well  beyond  his  ears  like  a  poodle’s 
bow.  His  curly  black  hair  stood  up  on  end.  At  any  moment 
his  eyes  might  have  dropped  out  or  he  might  have  broken  into 
tears,  because  of  the  pressure  of  his  politeness  upon  his 
consternation. 

“  Brandy,  Teresa !  Holy  Virgin,  bring  the  bottle.  Stingy 
woman,  bring  the  whole  dirty  bottle !  ”  shouted  the  rowdy  man.  ■ 
”  And  water  for  his  holiness !  Holy  water  for  the  blessed  babe  I” 
giving  his  young  companion  a  gay  punch.  The  young  man 
laughed  a  half  filled  laugh,  with  no  heart  in  it.  In  his  con*  | 
fusion  he  began  counting  his  bills  aloud.  ^ 

”  Twenty,  twenty-five  sixty,  twenty-six  thirty.  ...”  > 

He  had  a  sickly  sort  of  handsomeness.  The  guide  wagged  his 
head  twice  and  affected  a  nervous  tolerant  smile. 

The  woman  had  come  in  and  was  standing  at  the  door.  She 
shuddered  and  glanced  helplessly  at  the  rowdy  man  and  looked 
vaguely  about  the  room  for  something  she  could  not  remember,  ^ 
a  refuge  in  some  little  object.  Wisps  of  her  fair  hair  fell  from 
her  scarf.  Her  bowed  neck  was  freckled  like  buttery  milk. 

“  Water,  bread  and  wine !”  roared  the  man,  banging  the  table 
as  the  woman  came  over  to  me  to  set  the  table,  the  oaths  falling 
on  her  weak  back.  Her  clothes  flopped  lisdessly  about  her. 

She  repeated,  fingering  her  blouse, 

“  Rest  yourself.  .  .” 
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and  half  closed  her  eyes  as  if  she  felt  another  blow  coming.  It 
fell. 

“  Hey,  Teresa,  I’m  a  great  boy  for  the  church.  Am  I  not — 
for  the  church  I”  And  began  ludicrously  to  chant  prayers. 
The  woman  was  in  agony  and  her  lips  moved.  “  But  I  say,  to 
hell  with  priests  and  churches.  Burn  the  lot!  Burn  them 
all!” 

His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  his  face  swollen  with  shouting. 

The  appalled  woman  stuck  her  chin  out  and  bitterly  stretched 
her  mouth.  She  could  not  stop  her  mouth  from  pulling  and 
stretching.  She  trudged  out  again  to  the  kitchen  where  fish 
was  being  fried.  The  little  guide  was  watching  the  rowdy  man, 
listening  to  his  absurd  songs.  Catching  my  enquiring  glance, 
the  little  man  smiled,  protested  another  smile,  pushed  out  his 
lips,  raised  his  eyebrows,  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

She  came  in  again  through  the  smoky  air.  A  bit  of  paper 
had  caught  on  her  sweeping  skirt  and  was  squeaking  over  the 
floor  behind  her.  It  caught  on  a  splinter,  let  go  and  was  left 
deserted  on  the  floor.  She  brought  two  plates  and  a  knife 
and  fork.  She  smiled  at  me  and  said,  looking  at  me  from  her 
slow  head, 

“  That’s  right.  You  came  from  Ajaccio,  on  foot!” 

”  Yes,  on  foot.” 

”  From  Ajaccio.  .  .”  and  nodded  her  head  as  though  she  were 
counting  the  miles  with  a  sweet,  laborious  content. 

But  seeing  the  woman  talking  to  me  happily  the  rowdy  man 
remembered  another  torture.  He  finished  his  glass  of  brandy, 
taking  his  time  about  it,  and  then  filled  another  one. 

“  What  a  price  old  father  Nivaggioni  paid  for  his  funeral  1 
He  was  one  of  the  holy  ones !  God,  he  was  pious !  He  might 
have  spent  a  bit  more  down  below  and  now  the  dirty  priest’s 
got  the  money !  And  you,  too,  sacred  name  of  God,  how  many 
masses  have  you  paid,  eh.?” 

The  contented  look  waned  quickly  out  of  the  woman’s  face. 
Her  lips  shifted  as  if  she  would  cry  out  but  her  voice  was  dumb. 
She  went  to  the  dresser  to  get  me  a  glass.  The  little  pensive 
guide  smoothed  his  brow,  swallowed  and,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  pulling  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  appealed 
to  me, 

“Qu’est  ce  que  vous  voulez.?”  and  he  nodded  to  the  rowdy 
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man,  from  whom  came  continuous  rumblings  of  blasphemy 
which  gradually  diminished  to  some  minutes  of  quietness  after 
the  storm.  The  guide  and  I  breathed  deeply,  sighing  together. 
This  tired  interval  was  nearly  gay.  In  came  the  woman  with  a 
dish  of  trout  and  1  drew  my  chair  to  the  table.  The  little  guide’s 
mouth  moved  as  I  helped  myself.  His  eye  followed  my  hand 
reaching  for  the  salt.  He  watched  me  put  it  back,  saw  me 
take  the  bread  and  rolled  his  eyes  as  my  fork  went  upwards. 
But  in  that  room  we  were  all  watching  one  another.  Then, 
just  as  I  was  breaking  a  piece  of  bread,  there  was  a  roar  and  a 
crash  of  glass  from  the  other  table.  The  bread  dropped  from 
my  hand,  the  little  guide  nearly  fell  off  his  chair.  The  woman 
appeared  at  the  door,  looking. 

“  Blood,”  sniggered  the  drunken  man,  staring  stupidly  at  the 
floor. 

He  had  knocked  over  a  bottle  of  red  wine. 

“Blood  of  the  Lamb!”  he  cried,  and  looked  defiantly  at 
everyone.  Then  he  saw  the  woman,  and  his  lips,  like  two  damp 
red  slugs,  moved  into  an  artful  smile.  She  had  her  hand  on  her 
heart;  unknowingly  she  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  He  was 
to  reach  his  zenith.  He  kicked  the  bits  of  broken  glass,  set  the 
remains  of  the  bottle  rolling  and,  with  a  snigger,  and  a  gesture 
indicating  first  the  photograph  of  her  son  and  the  pool  of  red 
wine  on  the  floor,  shouted  in  mock  heroic  tones: 

“  Mort  pour  la  France!” 
and  spat. 

The  woman  stopped.  I  saw  her  still  eyes.  She  gathered 
light  and  strength  into  them  like  the  flashing  of  a  hundred 
spear  heads.  Into  her  face  a  pallid  obstinacy  set,  a  loaded  gaze 
that  would  not  move.  She  went  up  towards  him,  head  lowered 
like  a  bull’s,  never  taking  her  eyes  off  him.  She  dropped  her 
cloth.  She  stood  there.  I  have  never  seen  anything  more 
terrible  than  her  stillness.  Her  eyes,-  like  knives,  cut  through 
all  those  silences  that  I  had  seemed  to  bring  with  me  into  the 
room,  cut  through  to  this  awful  silence,  to  the  ultimate  bone. 
We,  who  had  been  caught  in  this  web  of  furtive  gazing,  were 
about  to  be  cut  apart  with  violence.  She  would  kill  him,  I 
thought. 

Dimly,  the  rowdy  man  seemed  to  realise  this.  His  fingers 
groped  along  the  edge  of  the  table.  He  pulled  the  napkin  out 
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of  his  neck.  He  looked  recklessly  round  the  room,  rapidly  in 
a  whirl,  trying  not  to  see  her  but  he  was  caught  between  her  eyes 
and  those  other  eyes  of  hers  in  the  photograph.  There  was 
no  safe  spot  for  his  gaze  to  hide  in.  His  bluster  had  gone  like 
the  air  out  of  a  pricked  balloon. 

The  son  was  gripping  the  side  of  the  table.  The  little  guide 
was  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  half  on  his  feet.  She  seemed  to 
grow  to  the  stature  of  a  wall,  a  hill,  a  mountain. 

“  Giacomo,”  at  last  murmured  the  rowdy  man  sullenly, 
emptily.  “  Giacomo,  I  say,  its  late.  And  it’s  dark.  I  am 
going.  I  am  going  home.” 

He  got  up  from  the  table  and,  fumbling,  put  on  his  hat, 
examining  it  and  pretending  he  did  not  know  she  was  still 
there.  He  went  out  heavily  through  the  doorway,  and  his 
swollen  tongue  was  wordless.  We  all  stood  stiffly  listening  to 
the  blundering  of  his  feet  step  by  step  on  the  ladder  that  led  to 
the  cellar.  We  heard  him  muttering  as  he  groped  into  the  dark 
street  where  the  Memorial  stood  like  an  obelisk  of  ice.  We 
dared  not  move  because  still  she  had  not  moved.  At  last,  to 
break  the  tension  my  little  guide  said  in  a  high  unnatural  voice, 

"  Madame.  .  .  .  that’s  funny,  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you 
and  that  is  why  I  came  with  this  gentleman.  .  .  My  saw.  Have 
you  by  chance  seen  my  saw,  the  little  one  that  I  left.?” 

The  pupils  of  his  eyes  were  nearly  bursting.  She  turned  very 
slowly  round  and  went  into  the  kitchen.  She  came  back  with 
the  saw  in  her  hand  and  stood  helplessly,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  it.  There  was  no  more  light  in  her  face. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

The  holiday  for  which  Parliament  retired  was  badly  needed. 
It  gave  the  opportunity  for  a  little  stocktaking.  Not 
such  a  cheerful  business  as  it  might  be.  Last  summer’s 
mood  of  optimism  has  worn  off.  Now  that  the  nations  assemble 
by  their  delegations  to  discuss  naval  armament, 
Co^^ence  divergencies  reveal  themselves,  and  look  formid¬ 
able — not  indeed  to  Great  Britain,  which  docs  not 
easily  take  fright,  but  to  the  more  nervous  organism  of  the  United 
States.  The  elephant,  we  arc  told,  is  among  the  most 
apprehensive  of  animals. 

What  the  United  States  fear,  however,  is  not  danger,  but  being 
done.  “  Once  bit,  twice  shy,”  is  the  saying,  and  they  feel  that 
in  the  war  they  were  bitten,  financially,  by  Europe.  It  sounds 
odd  to  us,  but  that  is  said  to  be  a  fundamental  fact.  They  arc 
anxious,  being  a  humanitarian  people,  to  abolish  the  possibility 
of  war  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  armaments;  they  recognise  that 
this  can  only  be  done  by  international  agreement;  but  their  idea 
of  an  international  agreement  is  one  which  shall  leave  entire 
freedom  to  the  parties,  and  shall  have  no  sanction  but  each 
nation’s  sense  of  honour.  Further,  they  feel  that,  being  the 
richest  power,  their  dignity  demands  that  the  armament  which 
they  maintain — that  is,  their  naval  armament — shall  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  strongest  power,  namely  England.  But  since  the 
commitments  of  the  British  navy  arc  vastly  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  American,  there  is  a  probability  that  if  some  kind  of 
international  police  force  existed,  America  might  be  asked  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  its  work.  This,  as  they  know,  would  be  a  onesided 
obligation  for  nobody  is  going  to  attack  the  United  States.  They 
would  be  bitten  again.  And  so  the  sacro  egoismo,  which  has 
been  the  leading  characteristic  of  American  action  since  1919, 
decides  them  to  declare  that  they  will  allow  no  sort  of  moral 
claim  to  be  established  (even  by  the  remotest  implication)  on  the 
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forces  which  they  maintain.  Their  armament  is  intended  to 
secure  perfect  freedom  for  United  States  commerce  in  the  event 
of  war  between  other  nations.  If  there  is  peace,  well  and  good ; 
the  United  States  is  free  to  trade.  If  there  is  war,  neither  the 
British  nor  any  other  navy  shall  lessen  the  freedom  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  a  perfectly  intelligible  attitude,  for  it  is  di''t;ated  by  the 
simplest  rules  of  self-interest.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
attitude  of  France,  which  has  been  set  out  by  public  memorandum 
with  a  frankness  that  some  considered  indecent.  Armaments 
are  for  security,  the  French  say  in  effect;  we  do  not  pretend  to 
be  without  apprehension.  We  are  invited  to  a  conference  to 
consider  the  all-round  reduction  of  armaments;  but  what  has 
made  that  possible?  The  Kellogg  Pact?  We  should  prefer  to 
have  this  treated  through  the  League  of  Nations,  which  is  an 
organisation  that  implies  reciprocal  obligations.  Thereupon 
many  voices  in  America  (and  some  in  England)  cry  that  France 
is  wrecking  the  Conference  in  advance  because  it  is  trying  to 
guide  the  United  States  into  the  corral  of  the  League — where 
freedom  disappears;  and  America  may  shy  off.  Yet  it  is 
assumed  that  no  combined  action  for  reduction  of  fleets  can  be 
taken  unless  the  combination  includes  America.  Over  and 
above  this  difficulty  is  the  claim  of  Italy  to  have  parity  with 
France  at  sea,  as  being  the  two  Mediterranean  naval  powers — a 
claim  not  easy  for  France  to  admit,  since  France  is  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Channel  also,  and  has  far  off  dependencies.  Yet  if  America  is 
to  have  parity  with  England  because  dignity  demands  it,  why 
not  Italy  with  France?  The  Italians  urge,  with  justice,  that  it 
is  vital  to  them,  and  very  difficult,  to  keep  their  sea-routes  to 
America  open. 

Still,  the  British,  born  negotiators  and  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  an  arrangement  indefensible  in  logic  because  it  is  better 
than  no  arrangement,  go  hopefully  on;  and  they  back  their  faith 
in  the  value  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  by  reducing  their  estimate  of 
the  cruisers  needed  from  70  to  50 — a  courageous  step. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  opinion  will  remember  that 
European  armaments  must  be  judged  by  European  necessities. 
As  between  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  powers  the  matter  is  settled; 
no  question  of  principle  remains  unsolved.  But  France,  for 
instance,  needs  to  protect  not  only  France  but  Poland.  That 
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need  may  lessen  and  no  doubt  will;  yet  but  for  France,  and  in 
especial  but  for  General  Weygand,  who  has  now  become  the 
Chief  of  Staff  in  France,  little  if  anything  would  have  been  left 
of  Poland’s  newly  recovered  national  existence  in  1920. 
Poland,  indeed,  is  not  defended  by  a  fleet;  but  France  needs  a 
fleet  to  enable  her — amongst  other  things — to  protect  Poland. 
That  is  done,  no  doubt,  in  the  interest  of  France,  and  of  France’s 
security;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  service  to  Europe  and  to  the 
world.  So  long  as  this  is  left  to  France  to  discharge,  it  is  right 
that  those  who  decline  a  share  in  the  duty  should  remember  that 
it  exists.  Responsibility  could  be  better  distributed  than  it  is 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  civilised  world,  but  only  by  an  organisation 
which  would  increase  collective  responsibility.  America  is  free 
to  stand  outside  of  such  burdens;  but  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
affront  or  injury  to  America  that  the  question  of  dividing 
responsibility  for  general  security  should  be  raised  in  dis¬ 
cussions  where  America  takes  part,  then  America’s  presence, 
however  well-intentioned,  cannot  be  a  help.  Sacro  egoismo 
must  endure  to  hear  mention  of  enlightened  altruism. 


The  Government : 
Finance  and 
Industrj. 

meekly  asserted. 


In  domestic  affairs,  the  important  Coal  Mines  Bill — which 
the  Labour  party  cannot  pass  unaided — is  under  review  by  the 
Liberals,  who  are  said  to  be  preparing  drastic 
amendments.  Nobody  questions  the  right 
of  this  party  to  collaborate,  since  the  Second 
Reading  debates,  in  which  that  right  was  not 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel  showed  a  mastery  of 
detail  that  was  not  new  in  his  record;  but  his  exposition  had  a 
new  note  of  authority.  The  period  of  personal  administration 
spent  in  Jerusalem  evidently  gave  this  very  able  politician  the 
self-confidence  which  he  needed.  Then  came  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
in  a  speech  that  was  perhaps  tex)  hard  hitting;  but  who  that  has 
ever  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  have  wished  to 
be  there  when  his  thrust  at  Sir  William  Jowitt  flashed  across 
the  flcx)r,  and  the  whole  place  was  instantly  in  a  storm  of 
laughter,  cheers  and  angry  counter  cheers }  Anyhow  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  by  general  consent,  reasserted  his  command  of  the 
House.  The  result  is  to  be,  we  are  told — co-operation.  But 
the  result  will  not  be  and  cannot  be,  two  parties.  If  matters  arc 
ever  pushed  to  that,  in  a  modern  state,  with  all-in  voting,  the 
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only  two  parties  possible  are  the  Haves  and  the  Have  Nots;  and 
on  a  division  the  Have  Nots  will  always  have  it. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  significant  that  Mr.  Thomas,  speaking  at 
Manchester  on  unemployment,  looks  for  co-operation — to  the 
City.  “  All  that  any  Government  can  do,”  he  said,  “  is 
infinitesimal  compared  with  what  business  can  do  for  itself.” 
He  went  on  to  say  that  owing  to  the  long  continued  trade 
depression,  manufacturers  were  at  the  end  of  their  capital  and 
their  credit.  Then  came  an  announcement.  The  City  is 
convinced  that  “  a  number  of  our  important  industries  must  be 
fundamentally  reorganised  and  modernised  in  order  to  be  able 
to  produce  at  prices  which  will  enable  them  to  compete  with  the 
world.”  Financial  support  will  be  forthcoming  to  those 
industries  and  those  individual  undertakings  which  can  convince 
the  City’s  advisers  that  their  plans  for  reorganisation  deserve 
support.  This,  said  Mr.  Thomas,  was  “  an  open  invitation  ” 
given  with  the  authority  and  knowledge  of  the  City  of  London. 
“  For  the  first  time  the  whole  forces  of  British  finance  were 
prepared  to  stand  behind  industry.”  So  spoke  the  Minister 
dealing  with  Unemployment  on  behalf  of  a  Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  odd,  but  not  the  less  encouraging,  to  find  him  used 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  great  banking  interests. 

Mr.  Thomas’s  further  message  of  comfort  was  a  reminder 
that  other  people  have  their  share  of  trouble.  The  United 
States  has  three  million  unemployed  as  against  our  million 
and  a  half.  Germany  is  in  a  similar 
position — ^France,  the  exception.  Yet,  if 
we  are  taking  stock,  it  is  well  to  realise 
what  Mr.  Thomas  omitted  to  say,  that  France  also  is  not 
content.  They  have  not  unemployment,  but  they  complain 
just  as  bitterly  of  the  lack  of  labour — especially  on  the 
land.  Vineyards  are  going  out  of  cultivation,  even  where  the 
wine  has  repute.  Young  men  will  not  stay  on  the  land.  It 
gives  them  food;  it  gives  them  an  occupation  about  which  much 
idyllic  poetry  has  been  written,  and  by  men  who  felt  what  they 
were  writing;  but  it  does  not  give  them  what  we  in  Ireland  call 
“  dry  money  ”.  There  is  in  all  countries  a  growing  distaste 
for  manual  labour.  An  old  farmer  writes  to  me,  from  Ireland : 
“  Motoring  is  the  only  thing  thought  of  by  the  rising  generation. 
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and  typewriting  by  the  young  women.  Where  the  manual 
workers  are  to  come  from  is  a  problem,  nor  can  we  wonder,  as 
prospects  arc.”  In  other  words,  the  spread  of  machinery  has 
bred  a  kind  of  contempt  for  whatever  is  not  done  by  a  machine; 
and  no  man  is  prepared  to  treat  his  manual  occupation  as  an 
interest  in  itself.  If  the  work  has  to  be  done,  it  is  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  money  to  spend.  Mr.  Boden,  the  poet  bred  as  a 
working  miner,  gives  us  to  understand  by  his  poems  that  every 
hour  spent  in  the  pit  is  an  hour  of  purgatory — or  worse.  If 
manual  toil  is  a  servitude,  no  wonder  that  men  should  accept  any 
alternative  to  servitude.  Yet  if  manual  work  were  felt  to  be 
anything  more,  there  should  be  some  trace  of  rejoicing  over  the 
close  of  last  year;  for  it  was  bountiful,  on  the  whole,  here  and 
on  the  Continent.  Yet  what  happens?  The  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  proclaims  that  there  is  a  glut  of  potatoes,  and 
calls  on  good  citizens  to  cat  more  of  them.  If  there  were  any 
diffused  feeling  for  the  work  of  the  land,  if  people  thought  of 
the  country  as  a  farm  and  their  farm,  it  would  be  natural  for 
the  owners  of  the  farm  to  turn  to  and  use  up  what  else  might  go 
to  waste;  but  what  proportion  of  the  listeners  to  that  message 
will  feel  the  facts  come  home  to  them  ?  At  the  most,  they  will 
be  sorry  for  the  unlucky  farmers  who  have  grown  too  much  food. 
In  France,  things  arc  a  little  better,  for  there  was  at  least  a  touch 
of  general  rejoicing  over  a  vintage  that  would  make  wine  once 
more  a  commodity  generally  thrown  in  with  your  meals.  But 
over  here,  I  cannot  sec  any  indication  that  the  poor  man’s  lot  is 
bettered  by  the  fact  that  earth  has  been  induced  to  yield  in  1929 
more  than  her  usual  measure.  Nobody,  it  would  seem,  is  going 
to  have  more  money  to  spend  on  the  cinemas  or  dance  halls. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  same  complaint  has  been  heard  in 
all  ages.  There  is  a  definite  change — whether  we  attribute  it 
to  the  war  period  when  money  was  flung  about  so  lavishly,  or 
to  the  rapid  spread  of  mechanical  power,  disparaging  everything 
else  by  comparison.  The  change  is  not  only,  and  perhaps  not 
mainly,  among  the  manual  workers.  Army  and  navy  are  finding 
a  difficulty  in  procuring  officers.  Forty  years  ago,  there  were 
ten  candidates  for  every  vacancy  at  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich; 
now  the  authorities  have  to  lure  them  in,  and  the  report  from 
the  public  schools  is  definitely  and  clearly  that  their  boys  in  the 
first  place  dislike  the  idea  of  living  under  discipline,  and  in  the 
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second,  want  the  chance  of  earning  a  good  income;  so  they  head 
for  the  City,  or  some  department  of  the  vague  province  which  is 
called  “  business  Whether  the  first  thing  considered  is  how 
free  a  lad  will  be  to  amuse  himself,  or  whether  boys  ask  first 
what  is  the  relation  of  the  pay  to  the  work,  they  do  not  so  readily 
as  before  go  into  the  work  because  it  is  honourable.  Farmers’ 
sons  used  to  go  into  farming  for  that  reason — and  don’t; 
professional  men’s  sons  used  to  go  into  army,  navy  and  church 
for  that  reason — and  don’t.  Causes,  no  doubt  similar  causes, 
whatever  they  are,  are  producing  similar  results  in  all  classes. 
The  results  are  a  dislike  of  hard  work  and  a  desire  for  strictly 
cash  payment,  to  be  spent  at  the  earner’s  discretion,  free  from 
control. 


Meantime  the  Indian  problem  has  developed  rapidly — as 
was  inevitable;  but  thanks  to  the  mercy  of  Providence,  not 
badly — so  far  as  I  can  judge.  Yet  I  hesitate  the  less 
India,  and  make  judgments  about  India,  because  the  party 
Model  which  has  declared  for  independence  as  its  goal  has 
also  made  plain  to  the  world  that  it  is  basing  itself  on 
the  Irish  precedent.  “  The  Wearing  of  the  Green  ”  has  been 
adopted  as  their  anthem.  Well,  it’s  a  long  way  to  Tipperary 
from  Lahore — and  a  longer  way  from  the  case  of  four  million 
people  speaking  one  language  to  that  of  three  hundred  millions 
with  no  common  tongue  at  all — except  in  so  far  as  Indian 
politicians  all  know  English.  Nevertheless,  since  Ireland  is  to 
be  the  model,  let  us  consider  the  bearings  of  it.  The  measure  of 
thankfulness  for  Lord  Irwin’s  escape  is  double;  for  his  death, 
had  it  been  compassed,  would  have  hardened  the  heart  of 
England  against  whatever  is  honourable  and  justifiable  in  India’s 
claim — and  there  is  much  in  it  not  only  natural  but  profoundly 
honourable.  Yet  even  more  would  have  been  the  personal  loss; 
for  Lord  Irwin  is  evidently  an  Englishman  who  has  won  the 
respect,  trust  and  affection  of  much  that  is  most  purely  native 
in  India.  We  had  no  man  in  Ireland  sent  us  from  England 
who  achieved  that.  Lord  French  (we  never  thought  of  him  as 
Lord  Ypres)  might  have;  but  he  lacked  initiative  in  politics,  and 
at  the  end  of  1918,  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  act, 
pneumonia  caught  him  and  almost  killed  him.  After  that,  he 
never  got  into  the  saddle.  Besides,  before  he  came  to  Ireland, 
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things  were  worse  bedevilled  than  Lord  Irwin  has  found  them  j 

in  India.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Viceroy’s  declaration  has  j 

brought  the  moderates  out  into  the  open;  it  has  given  them  an  j 

aim  they  can  avow.  The  native  princes  have  not  been  slow  to  | 

declare  their  preference  for  Dominion  Status;  and  other  I 

influential  Indians  have  spoken  out.  Further,  Mr.  Gandi,  who  I 

appears  to  be  not  only  a  holy  man  but  a  good  man,  has  been  I 

forced  to  split  his  following  by  a  declaration  against  the  attack  j 

on  the  Viceroy;  and  though  the  section  which  believes  in  violence  | 

(on  the  Irish  model)  is  numerous,  it  has  not  found — as  happened  f 

in  Ireland — the  ball  thrown  ^t  its  foot. 

There  is  no  use  in  reasoning  with  such  people.  It  is  true  that 
violence  succeeded  in  Ireland,  and  that  is  all  they  see.  But  the 
success  came  without  any  joy  of  victory.  Indians,  and  those 
who  have  to  handle  this  matter,  should  read  a  book  called  The 
Victory  of  Sinn  Fein,  by  Mr.  P.  S.  O.  O’Hegarty,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  leading- man  in  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood. 
They  will  find  stated  there  the  price  that  Ireland  paid  for 
victory;  the  price  in  demoralisation,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  in 
blackening  of  its  own  name.  “  There  are  some  things  that 
must  not  be  done  even  for  freedom,”  is  a  saying  that  he  quotes 
from  an  old  Fenian  leader,  John  O’Leary.  These  are  the  things 
that  Mr.  Gandhi  wants  to  stop  his  associates  from  doing.  He 
will  not  be  able  to,  if  a  campaign  is  started  to  break  down  the 
framework  of  government  which  exists  in  India.  He  may, 
however,  possibly  prevent  a  secret  society  that  carries  out  its 
mandates  by  assassination  from  getting  its  grip  on  the  whole  of 
India — which  is  the  necessary  condition  of  success,  if  a  campaign 
of  violence  is  to  succeed.  But  he  is  now  irretrievably  committed 
against  helping  the  Government.  What  the  Government  can 
do,  and  is  preparing  to  do,  is  to  get  India  trying  to  work  out  in 
concert  with  England,  within  the  limits  of  Dominion  status,  a 
system  of  government  which  will  satisfy  the  mind  of  India. 

The  needs  of  India,  paradoxical  as  this  may  sound,  are  a 
secondary  consideration  at  such  a  stage.  They  can  be  seen  to 
later.  The  essence  of  the  problem  is  to  devise  some  scheme 
which  shall  be  workable  and  which  shall  give  to  India  the  sense 
that  within  the  Empire  she  has,  to  use  Mr.  Baldwin’s  word — 
equality. 

The  real  trouble  in  Ireland  was  one  of  pride.  Catholics,  the 
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main  body  of  the  people,  were  faced  with  the  fact  that  their 
Protestant  neighbours  held  them  unfit  to  rule.  They  have  been 
ruling  now  for  seven  years,  and  after  starting  with  every 
imaginable  disability,  they  have  made  good.  There  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  does  govern.  There  is  law  and  order.  Unluckily, 
a  large  party  still  chooses  to  regard  the  Dominion  government 
as  a  cat’s  paw  of  the  British;  indeed,  its  extreme  adherents  do 
not  find  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  Mr.  Kevin  O’Higgins, 
the  ablest  man  whom  Ireland  has  produced  in  this  century,  was 
murdered  by  Government  agents  in  order  to  bring  odium  on 
the  Republicans.  It  is  still  thought  justifiable  by  a  party  to  hold 
secret  store  of  arms,  for  a  revolutionary  coup.  All  this  is  done 
in  the  sacred  name  of  Ireland.  Yet  meantime,  without  so  much 
clamour  of  patriotism,  useful  work  has  been  done,  and  notably 
the  great  experiment  of  harnessing  the  Shannon  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  However  the  results  work  out,  Ireland  has  something 
that  it  is  proud  of;  and  one  fact  is  significant.  When  the  project 
was  adopted  six  years  ago,  it  was  seriously  argued  that,  assuming 
all  favourable  in  the  engineering  sense,  yet  it  was  a  public  danger 
to  create  such  a  ganglion  of  the  national  economic  life,  since  a 
revolutionary  band  could  by  a  simple  act  of  destruction  annihilate 
millions  of  expense,  and  could  paralyse  the  country.  To-day, 
though  perhaps  half-a-dozen  times  last  year  dumps  of  arms  have 
been  discovered,  and  persons  concerned  have  bombastically  de¬ 
clared  themselves,  “  soldiers  of  the  Irish  Republic  ”,  yet  not  a 
soul  shows  a  sign  of  fearing  any  attempt  to  wreck  the  Shannon 
works.  The  reason  is  plain.  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  whole  party 
would  be  swept  out  of  political  existence  by  any  such  attempt. 
It  would  be  regarded  as  unpardonable  treason  against  Ireland — 
because  in  it  Ireland  has  got  something  of  which  to  be  proud. 

After  this  review  of  politics,  I  note  the  publication  of  a  book 
which  students  of  politics  should  have  in  their  hands  and  then 
on  their  bookshelves.  It  is  called  The  Endless 
by  Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver,  whose  first  book, 
the  Ufe  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  appeared  some 
five  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  still  constantly  read  and  quoted. 
His  Ordeal  by  Battle,  published  during  the  war,  was  no  doubt  a 
pamphlet,  but  a  pamphlet  on  the  grand  scale  and  of  extraordinary 
influence.  Now,  after  another  long  interval,  this  student  of 
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politics  again  offers  his  meditations  to  our  attention — widening 
their  scope.  In  this  new  book  he  has  attached  general  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  art  of  politics  to  a  study  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s 
career.  We  have  here  only  the  first  instalment,  concluding  with 
the  reign  of  George  I.  But  how  wide  its  observations  range  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  introductory  essay  on  Politics 
and  Politicians  devotes  over  twenty  pages  to  Lenin,  while  the 
volume  concludes  with  an  eloquent  eulogy  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
gift  for  ruling.  If  the  book  was  really  designed  to  stand  alone, 

I  might  kick  at  this  final  divagation;  but,  taking  it  as  part  of  a 
work,  accidentally  divided,  I  accept  this  as  one  of  the  longer 
obiter  dicta  in  a  singularly  rich  mine  of  such  detachables. 

Briefly  speaking,  we  have  here  the  accumulated  reflections  of 
a  man  trained  as  a  barrister  who  (as  hundreds  of  people  know) 
went  into  successful  commerce,  but  always  kept  in  touch  with 
political  affairs.  The  book  carries  on  its  face  the  marks  of  having 
been  slowly  written,  rewritten  and  polished,  to  express  the 
thoughts  and  humours  of  a  mind  delighting  in  the  antics  no  less 
than  the  energies  of  other  minds.  While  the  main  text  runs 
along,  we  meet  such  notes  as  this,  etched  in  the  margin. 

“  The  semi-official  appropriation  of  the  King’s  affections  was 
at  this  time  divided — though  unequally,  as  their  titles  imply — 
between  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  and  the  Countess  of  Darlington. 
The  dullness  and  greed  of  these  two  ladies  stood  on  a  par,  but 
the  Duchess  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  superior  bulk. 
Walpole  with  his  accustomed  shrewdness  had  secured  through 
Townshend  the  goodwill  of  the  fatter  favourite,  and  Carteret  had 
to  make  the  best  he  could  of  her  less  ample,  though  younger, 
rival.” 

A  man  who  has  proved  himself  to  possess  a  sense  of  humour 
is  tolerated  in  affirmations  which,  failing  this  assurance,  might 
be  greeted  with  less  respect;  for  instance: 

‘‘  With  all  the  temptations,  dangers  and  degradations  that 
beset  it,  politics  is  still,  I  think,  the  noblest  career  that  any  man 
can  choose.” 

Not  least  of  the  dangers  is  “  Loss  of  his  own  soul.”  But,  Mr. 
Oliver  adds,  “  It  is  possible  to  be  too  much  concerned  over  one’s 
own  salvation.  There  will  not  be  much  hope  left  for  humanity 
when  men  are  no  longer  willing  to  risk  their  immortal  as  well  as 
their  mortal  parts.” 
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The  Endless  Adventure  will  be  read,  as  it  was  written,  with  a 
double  mind;  we  shall  all  find  ourselves  applying  its 
generalisations  to  modern  instances — if,  indeed  the  application  is 
not  readymade  for  us,  as,  for  example,  when  we  are  reminded  j 

that  the  Balance  of  Power,  which  politicians  have  often  risked  • 

so  much  to  maintain,  is  the  necessary  condition  of  sovereign  | 

independence,  and  that  if  we  resign  the  possibility  of  making 
war  to  maintain  it,  we,  perhaps  rightly  but  inevitably,  bid  good-  ; 

bye  also  to  what  we  have  meant  by  full  national  freedom.  [ 

For  a  specimen  of  observations  which  have  one  bearing  in  the  \ 

book,  yet  may  be  applied  in  another,  let  us  consider  the  con¬ 
troversy  raised  by  Lord  Grey  concerning  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  light  of  the  following : 

“  It  is  a  hard  saying,  but  a  true  one,  that  gratitude  is  not  a 
sentiment  that  a  nation  can  safely  entertain  towards  its  servants. 

Moral  obligations  of  this  sort  are  a  matter  for  historians,  on 
whose  recommendation  posterity  will  sometimes  discharge  them 
very  handsomely  to  the  memories  of  victims  long  since  dead.” 

“  We  have  no  objections  to  a  politician  being  a  man  of  fortune; 
but  we  have  an  exceedingly  strong  prejudice  against  all  those 
whom  we  suspect  of  seeking  to  make  their  fortunes  directly  or 
indirectly  out  of  politics.  For  all  our  gibes  and  jeers,  we  pay 
the  politician  an  unconscious  homage  in  assuming  that  as  a  matter 
of  course  he  will  make  a  renunciation  which  we  ourselves  would 
never  dream  of  practising.” 

Nobody  shows  any  sign  of  endangering  the  nation  by 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  his  past  services.  But  also 
is  it  not  clear  that  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  never  acquired  the 
sum  which  has  provided  the  Liberal  party’s  fund,  he  would  not 
to-day  be  questioned  in  his  leadership.?  When  the  money  was 
put  at  his  disposal,  he  accepted  it  as  a  means  to  power,  which  is 
the  politician’s  natural  and  legitimate  end.  Yet,  because  of  the 
austere  code  exacted  from  politicians,  the  gift  has  defeated  its 
intention. 

To  review  this  opening  volume  strictly  as  a  historical  essay 
would  be  premature;  but  one  thing  may  be  said  at  once.  It  is  not 
about  names,  but  about  men.  Personages  are  realised — even  when 
they  make  so  slight  an  appearance  in  the  picture  as  Dubois  and  I 

Alberoni,  those  strange  Dioscuri  of  the  political  Cardinalate. 

About  the  secondary  English  actors,  I  should  note  the  pages  on 
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the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  “  coveted  not  the  power  to  govern 
but  the  power  to  confer  favours  ”  and  who  made  up  for  his 
blunders  by  fulsomeness.  “  Fulsomeness  from  a  duke  is  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  many  of  the  minor  disappointments  of 
life;”  But  to  see  Mr.  Oliver’s  work  at  its  best,  take  the 
description  of  Bolingbroke’s  meeting  with  Walpole,  his  school¬ 
fellow  at  Eton,  when  Bolingbroke  wanted  to  get  back  to  political 
life,  and  Walpole  was  determined  to  prevent  it. 

The  book  has  not,  and  by  the  nature  of  it,  cannot  have,  speed; 
but  what  has  the  essay  to  do  with  speed It  lacks  directness  of 
exposition,  it  is  not  the  ‘  Macaulayese  ’  historical  essay,  it  is 
divagatory — but  its  divagations  make  room  for  the  humour. 
It  is  the  writing  of  a  man  who  has  read  intensively  rather  than 
discursively,  who  is  curious  of  literature,  as  many  an  odd, 
unexpected  word  testifies;  but  above  all,  it  is  the  ripened  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  mind  fed  by  wide  experience  in  practical  concerns, 
a  spectator,  yet  never  a  detached  spectator,  of  the  business  of  life. 
Attention  is  concentrated  on  the  political  aspect  of  that  business, 
but  we  arc  never  asked  to  believe  that  politicians  had  no  other 
sides  to  their  existence.  Yet  the  chapter  “  In  Praise  of  Politicians  ”, 
for  all  its  inflection  of  mockery,  says  faithfully  and  generously 
what  requires  to  be  said  for  those  whose  business  it  is  “  to  get 
power,  to  keep  power,  and  to  govern  ”;  who  want  to  get  things 
done,  and  not  infrequently  succeed,  and  who  at  the  worst,  stave 
off  anarchy.  The  cult  of  anarchy  is  a  common  literary  affectation 
to  which  this  philosopher  extends  no  tolerance.  Government, 
in  his  view,  is  evidently  not  a  necessary  evil  but  a  necessary  good. 
Walpole  governed  well,  and  since  the  condition  of  this  was  that 
he  should  not  only  get  power  but  keep  ’t,  we  may  not  blame  him 
for  being  less  than  generous  to  Bolingbroke,  or  less  than  fair  to 
Carteret.  In  cither  case,  public  interest  demanded  that  the 
rigour  of  the  game  should  be  applied. 

The  rules  of  the  game  have  varied  from  age  to  age;  Mr.  Oliver 
does  not  blink  the  fact  that  (as  he  puts  it)  Walpole’s  “  solicitude  for 
his  children,  whether  lawfully,  or  unlawfully  begotten,  was 
equalled  by  his  resourcefulness  in  providing  for  them  at  the  public 
expense  ”;  but  in  that  age  this  was  no  just  matter  for  reproach. 
The  spirit  of  the  game  remains,  however,  the  same  and  the 
essential  to  be  considered  is  whether  the  player  of  the  game 
desired  to  use  for  the  advantage  of  his  country  the  power  which 
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he  sought,  and  whether  his  effort  was  successful.  When  the 
study  is  completed  (and  it  is  good  to  learn  that  the  second  volume, 
carrying  the  commentary  down  to  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline, 
Walpole’s  ally  in  1737,  may  be  soon  be  looked  for)  we  shall 
have  a  surprising  gallery  of  politicians  set  before  us.  Mr.  Oliver’s 
survey  is  always  touched  with  humour,  yet  remains  careful  to 
avoid  the  exaggerated  emphasis  which  produces  distortion,  and 
to  present, — whether  for  liking  or  disliking, — the  human  truth. 
Mr.  Oliver  would  probably  agree  that  there  is  always  something 
to  like,  or  at  least  to  admire,  about  any  politician  who  after  a  lapse 
of  two  hundred  years  remains  distinct  enough  to  be  remembered. 

The  Royal  Wedding  in  Italy  has  been  watched  from  here  with 

much  public  sympathy — in  part,  because  affectionate  respect 

towards  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  not  lessened 

Toe  ita  an  earned  it  in  the  war,  and  the  public  likes  to 

Exhibition.  .  •  ,  .  ,  .  .  •  r  • 

rejoice  with  him;  in  part  because  it  gives  satisfaction 

to  think  of  all  Rome, — Pope,  King,  Duce  and  people, — free  to 

take  part  together  in  that  wonderful  welcome  to  the  Prince’s 

bride.  Besides,  Italy’s  generosity  has  brought  Italy  near  to  the 

heart  of  thousands  who  crowd  to  see  the  pictures  at  Burlington 

House.  These  are  written  of  elsewhere  in  this  Review  by  a 

famous  artist :  but  a  word  may  be  said  here  from  the  standpoint 

of  the  unlearned.  It  was  of  extraordinary  interest  to  have  the 

chance  to  trace  that  development  not  only  to  its  zenith,  but 

beyond.  It  made  one  feel  how  much  less  far  apart  the 

Mediterranean  peoples  are  from  the  Nordic  than  they  were 

even  five  centuries  ago.  Modern  Italian'  art  speaks  the 

common  language  of  European  painting — no  doubt  with 

a  vehement  Southern  accent, — but  before  Titian  Italian 

art  stands  apart  from  us.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first 

Italian  from  whom  the  Northerns  could  really  assimilate.  I 

had  never  realised  in  the  least  Rembrandt’s  debt  to  him  till  I 

saw  this  exhibition.  It  is  not  a  long  way  from  the  superb 

portrait  of  Titian’s  doctor  (in  the  great  room)  to  Rembrandt  at 

his  best;  nor  from  his  group  of  the  Cornaro  family  to  Vandyck. 

Of  course  one  saw  with  difficulty  in  the  crowd,  and  the  show 
must  have  sent  many  to  the  National  Gallery,  where  (more  than 
ever  since  Sir  Joseph  Duveen’s  noble  gift  of  a  new  room)  the 
splendours  of  Italian  genius  can  be  seen  as  they  should  be,  with 
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ample  space  about  them.  Yet,  even  there,  one  asks  if  these 
things  can  ever  be  really  seen  in  any  northern  clime.  English 
taste  with  its  traditional  preference  for  the  Dutch  masters  was 
justified,  if  Englishmen  were  buying  pictures  to  live  with  in 
England.  These  southern  masterpieces  imply  a  different  way 
of  life;  they  are  not  for  comfortable  domestic  interiors;  any  house 
that  can  give  them  their  due  must  be  a  palace — and  at  times 
rather  a  chilly  palace.  It  is  a  public  art,  with  none  of  the 
intimacy  which  is  in  the  best  work  of  Holland  or  Flanders.  A 
Vermeer  might  fit  naturally  into  the  smallest  and  homeliest 
room;  but  it  would  be  a  cruelty  to  bring  into  any  such  quarters 
even  so  adorable  a  small  picture  as  for  instance  Gian  Batista 
Cima’s  representation  of  David  and  Jonathan  (if  it  is  Jonathan) 
walking  home  airily  with  the  head  of  Goliath.  In  England  at 
the  best,  Italian  pictures  look  like  glorious  hothouse  flowers;  1 
could  imagine  that  in  Italy  they  would  be  like  crocuses  in  grass. 
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I  by  Rebecca  West. 


I  VILE  BODIES,  by  Evelyn  Waugh. 
Chapman  Hall.  "js.  6d. 

It  is  not  necessary,  since  such  a  short  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Decline 
and  Fall,  to  say  that  Vile  Bodies  is  an 
extremely  funny  book.  It  may  not  contain 
any  such  endearing  character  as  Grimes, 
but  it  deals  out  situation  after  situation 
that  is  authentically  comic.  Deals  out  is 
the  right  expression;  for  there  is  in  Mr. 
Waugh’s  apparently  casual  but  actually 
intricate  technique  some  analogy  to  a  card 
game.  The  smooth  glossy  pieces  of  paste¬ 
board  with  their  conventional  design  fall 
before  one :  the  scenes,  some  of  them  only 
1 1  a  few  lines  long,  by  which  Mr.  Waugh 
can  evoke  the  atmosphere  of  a  party 
drearily  held  by  the  Bright  Young  People 
in  a  captive  dirigible,  or  an  evening  at  the 
Rectory  when  the  Colonel  has  fused  the 
electric  light  by  showing,  unasked,  his 
home-made  him,  and  the  Rector  and  his 
wife  find  themselves  faced  by  the  prospect 
of  spending  Christmas  week-end  in  dark¬ 
ness,  or  any  other  focus  of  human  passion. 
These  sort  themselves  out  into  suits.  There 
are  the  spades,  the  souls  sad,  however  gay, 
doomed  to  destruction,  however  much  they 
wriggle  with  excess  of  vitality,  such  as  the 
gossip-writers  (“  At  Archie  Schwert’s  party 
the  fifteenth  Marquess  of  Vanburgh,  Earl 
Vanburgh  de  Brendon,  Baron  Brendon, 
Lord  of  the  Five  Isles  and  Hereditary 
Grand  Falconer  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Connaught,  said  to  the  eighth  Earl  of 
Balairn,  Viscount  Erdinge,  Baron  Cairn  of 
Balcairn,  Red  Knight  of  Lancaster,  Count 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  Chenon- 
«aux  Herald  to  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine, 
‘Hullo,’  he  said.  ‘  Isn’t  this  a  repulsive 
party.?  What  are  you  going  to  say  about 
it’  ’  for  they  were  both  of  them,  as  it 
happened,  gossip-writers  for  the  daily 
papers  ”)  and  the  deplorable  Miss  Runcible, 
»ho  spins  like  a  top  at  parties,  at  the 
ootor-race  (quite  a  marvellous  piece  of 


• 


reporting  here)  in  the  nursing-home  till 
she  topples  over  into  dementia  and  death. 
There  are  the  clubs,  not  so  fatal  as  the 
spades,  but  still  low-priced  and  fatuous, 
such  as  the  wastrels  who  sit  and  drink 
with  Lottie  Crump  in  her  frowsty 
Shepheard’s  Hotel,  and  the  drunken  major 
whose  appearances  on  occasions  of  public 
rejoicing  give  such  a  dreadful  rhythm  to 
the  book.  There  are  the  diamonds : 
nobody  writing  in  English  has  more  vividly 
recorded  the  horrible  magnificence  of 
those  whose  success  stands  for  nothing 
honourable  or  valid  than  Mr.  Waugh  when 
he  writes  of  Lord  Metroland,  the  Circum¬ 
ferences,  Mr.  Outrage,  Lord  Monomark. 
There  are  the  hearts,  Adam  and  Nina,  in 
any  other  age  than  this  inevitably  the  raw 
material  for  romance.  In  the  monosyllabic 
conversations  of  these  two,  brief  as  canary 
cheep,  Mr.  Waugh  has  done  something  as 
technically  astonishing  as  the  dialogues  in 
Mr.  Ernest  Hemingway’s  Farewell  to 
Arms,  so  cunningly  does  he  persuade  the 
barest  formula  to  carry  a  weight  of  intense 
emotion.  There  is  a  game  played  between 
these  suits,  and  in  the  game  it  is  no  use 
declaring  hearts.  The  spades  and  the 
clubs  and  the  diamonds  score  all  over  them. 
The  book  ends  with  the  outbreak  of 
another  war,  which  the  author  plainly 
welcomes  as  the  only  way  of  sweeping  the 
cards  off  the  table  and  beginning  a  fresh 
game,  an  extremity  of  desperation  which 
makes  his  work  as  touching  as  it  is 
amusing.  Vile  Bodies  has,  indeed,  apart 
from  its  success  in  being  really  funny,  a 
very  considerable  value  as  a  further  stage 
in  the  contemporary  literature  of  disillu¬ 
sionment.  That  may  be  said  to  have 
started  with  T.  S.  Eliot’s  The  Waste 
Lands.  Although  that  work  had  a  supreme 
emotional  effect  it  was  not  easy  to  guess 
what  Mr.  Eliot  was  disillusioned  with,  and 
why.  He  specifically  referred  his  dis¬ 
illusionment  to  a  contemporary  state  of 
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discontent  but  did  nothing  to  establish  the 
connection,  and  a  scrutiny  of  his  work 
suggested  that  what  he  was  suffering  from 
was  an  eternally  recurrent  condition,  to 
which  he  was  attaching  undue  importance 
because  of  a  false  identification.  He  had 
mistaken  the  malaise  that  comes  on  most 
artists  before  they  create  for  the  whole 
of  his  creative  experience,  and  had  re¬ 
stricted  both  his  subject  material  and  his 
treatment  to  its  limitations.  This  mistake 
was  able  to  survive  and  even  put  on 
intellectual  airs,  because  Mr.  Eliot  pointed 
for  evidence  that  his  was  a  mood  of 
universal  importance  to  this  generation’s 
distaste  for  life.  Then  came  Mr.  Aldous 
Huxley,  whose  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  disillusionment  left  no  doubt  whatsoever 
as  to  what  he  was  disillusioned  with,  and 
why.  Human  beings  were,  it  seemed, 
equally  apelike  in  their  lives  and  their 
excretions;  highest  and  lowest  were  re¬ 
markably  alike.  A  scrutiny  of  his  work 
suggested  that  Mr.  Huxley  was  a  person 
of  acute  insight  who  (inspired  by  the 
researches  of  certain  psychologists)  had 
looked  into  the  human  mind  and  had  been 
shocked  by  certain  regressive  forces  therein; 
and  had,  in  the  artist’s  desire  to  share  his 
experiences,  been  tempted  into  fabricating 
a  universe  in  which  these  forces  were 
represented  as  being  much  more  dominant 
and  less  censored  than  they  arc.  But  for 
this  vision  of  the  universe  he  too  gained 
credence  by  pointing  to  this  generation’s 
distaste  for  life,  and  claiming  that  they 
felt  it  because  they  saw  with  his  eyes. 
Now  Mr.  Evelyn  Waugh  comes  along  to 
define  this  distaste,  and  it  rather  knocks  on 
the  head  these  attempts  to  capitalize  it. 
Young  people,  he  tells  us,  arc  disgusted 
with  the  world  because  it  is  full  of  those 
who  drink  too  much  and  think  too  little. 
One  is  willing  to  concede  that  the  world  is 
full  of  such,  and  that  their  proceedings  arc 
loathsome;  but  one  must  argue  against  the 
assumption  that  this  is  anything  new. 


The  world  that  is  described  by  Arthur 
Binstcad  in  Gals  Gossip  and  The  Pin\  '{Jn 
and  the  Pelican  is  every  whit  as  unplcasing 
as  anything  Mr.  Waugh  can  find  in  his 
surroundings.  The  only  new  thing  about 
the  overdrinking  and  underthinking 
world  is  that  clever  young  people  insist 
on  establishing  a  connection  with  it;  that 
Adam,  as  well  as  the  drunken  major,  are 
to  be  found  with  Lottie  Crump  in 
Shepheard’s  Hotel.  And  this  itself  admits 
of  an  easy  explanation.  After  the  war  the 
world  of  ideas  was  in  a  state  of  unsightly 
ruin  for  a  time.  The  overdrinking  and 
underthinking  world,  ruin  being  its  status 
quo,  was  unaltered,  and  therefore  had  the 
cheerfulness  of  use  and  wont.  It  was 
natural  that  the  younger  generation  should 
for  a  time  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former. 
The  exuberance  of  Mr.  Waugh’s  work,  its 
indomitable  creativeness,  is  the  best  proof 
that  the  movement  is  over. 


DON  JUAN’S 
DAUGHTERS 

By  IRENE  FORBES-MOSSB. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  OAKLEY 
WILLIAMS.  With  an  Introduction  by 
VERNON  LEE.  7*.  U.  net. 

“  This  original  and  altogether  capti¬ 
vating  book  has  qualities  of  wit  and  fancy 
and  feeling  which  are  only  rarely  to 
found  in  combination.  Vernon  Lee’s 
name  at  the  end  of  the  preface  should  fan 
the  curiosity  of  the  more  discerning,  but 
a  book  as  lovely  as  this  deserves  to  be 
known  for  its  own  sake.  Each  of  the 
three  novellen  it  contains  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  to  read  ;  the  swiftn^, 
the  imagery,  the  illusive  and  sparkling 
colour  of  the  language  are  like  very  little 
else  in  contemporary  Gerrmn  fiction. 
It  is  impossible  to  summarize  in  a  few 
words  the  fascination  of  the  book.  It 
has  both  a  fund  of  enjoyment  and  a 
deep  seriousness  of  its  own.” — The 
Times. 
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The  Storm  of  battle 

by  Edmund  Blunden. 

all  our  yesterdays,  by  H.  M.  the  principal  theme,  and  real  history.  It 


Tomlinson.  Heinemann.  %s.  6d.  net. 
retreat,  a  story  of  1918,  by  C.  R. 

Benstead.  Methuen,  -js.  6d.  net. 

That  angry  sky  and  copper  glare  before 
the  thunderstorm  were  due  to  something 
and  somebody;  and  the  prognostics  had  not 
been  denied  to  those  with  eyes  and  ears. 
If  anyone  could  say  what  the  beginnings  of 
the  disturbance  looked  like,  it  is  Mr.  H. 
M.  Tomlinson.  His  war  did  not  begin,  as 
that  of  many  of  the  interpreters  began,  in 
1914.  The  signs  in  the  European  sky  at 
the  opening  of  the  century  met  his  mind’s 
eye— what  could  escape  him,  indeed,  that 
b^s  a  message  of  human  destiny  and 
achievement. He  remembered  how"  the 
wind  changed  its  note,  how  the  clouds 
worked  and  smouldered;  he  can  transform 
even  this  present  year  into  those  slowly 
darkening  yesterdays  by  his  perfect  im¬ 
pressions  of  what  the  world  was  doing, 
saying,  singing,  praying  then.  I  shall  not 
turn  aside  into  a  classification  of  Mr. 
Tomlinson’s  prose  characteristics.  He 
writes — and  men  and  things  arise,  exist  in 
their  rich  variety,  and  with  the  light  on 
them  that  attends  some  lucky  super- 
conscious  moments  of  the  reader’s  course. 
Mr.  Tomlinson  has  that  light  more  often. 
I  do  not  remember  when  he  appeared  with¬ 
out  it.  He  is  that  fortunate  being,  a  man 
of  genius;  and  comprised  in  that  fortune, 
too,  he  has  the  inheritance  of  a  strong 
constancy  of  vision. 

1  sec  already  that  I  am  reviewing  his 
book  as  though  it  were  an  autobiography. 
It  is  nearer  that  than  what  we  usually  call 
a  novel.  It  is  probably  a  great  feat  of 
invention.  There  may  never  have  been  a 
vicar  called  Talbot  who  called  at  Jones’ 
the  tobacconist’s  for  his  “  Review  of 
Mycology,”  a  frolicsome  young  Radical 
named  Langham,  or  a  naval  officer  named 
lackson  who  was  arrested  in  Brittany  for 
wspected  espionage,  to  wit,  digging  in  the 
sands  for  bait.  But  these  forms  only  serve 


was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Tomlinson  to 
invent  that.  He  watched,  and  it  rolled  on; 
and  he  records  its  course  and  depth  and 
rcKks  and  rapids  until  it  rages  in  all  its 
perplexed  whirling  self-torment.  Auto¬ 
biography,  annals,  fiction.?  Mr.  Tomlinson 
needs  none  of  our  formalities.  He  directs 
a  spectacle,  and  develops  a  significance, 
with  the  pervading  sense  of  the  actual  that 
we  know  in  a  not  wholly  dissimilar  retro¬ 
spection — The  Dynasts. 

We  blame  others,  if  we  can,  for  the  war; 
and  what  is  more  natural  than  the  oath  of 
the  frozen  sentry,  ducking  and  dodging  in 
the  trench  mortar  bombardment,  against 
the  responsible  parties  who  are  blending 
gin  and  vermouth  in  some  distant  lounge. 
But  even  that  sentry,  viewed  historically, 
has  some  cause  to  curse  himself.  Mr. 
Tomlinson’s  book  opens  with  scenes  that 
commence  the  transition  from  the  popular 
comedian  with  the  parrot  called  Kruger  to 
a  struggling  human  bundle  in  a  burnt  tank. 
Even  generals  are  treated  with  the  same 
quiet  reflection;  quiet  in  style,  rare  in 
explicit  terms,  profound  in  potency.  It  is 
not  that  they  failed  so  much;  it  is  that 
they  were  instrumental  in  making  their 
failure  inevitable  before  a  trench  was  dug. 
Didactic?  Not  as  the  gaudy  literature  of 
“war,”  a  programme  of  brothels,  cowardice, 
imbecility  and  massacre  is.  That  teaches 
litde  enough,  though  mouthing  its  denun¬ 
ciations. 

Mr.  Tomlinson’s  war  chapters  are  the 
work  of  a  prose  artist  to  whose  genius  fate 
added  opportunity;  he  had  seen  the  har¬ 
bingers,  the  omens,  the  world  as  is  was  far 
and  wide;  he  came  to  the  Western  Front 
a  wise  man,  and  could  compare  and  read 
it  at  many  posts  of  observation.  Few 
others  with  a  tithe  of  his  experience  before 
had  a  tithe  of  his  experience  then.  In  the 
icy  pools  of  shelled  forms,  in  chateaux  and 
places  where  they  sing,  or  in  the  streets  of 
London,  he  moved  with  the  passion  of  hi« 
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nature  and  understanding.  These  strange 
and  frenzied  events  found  him  ready,  and 
he  has  perpetuated  them  with  imagery 
drawn  from  a  thousand  sources;  his 
inferno  really  burns  with  death-fires,  his 
battlefield  is  the  unmistakable  valley  of  the 
shadow.  His  book  will  be  the  test  of 
literature  itself;  what  can  convey  the  War 
to  the  new  generation  if  this  does  not? 

Lt.-Commander  Benstead,  beginning 
almost  where  Mr.  Tomlinson  ends,  makes 
a  difficult  and  wearisome  character  the 
uniting  element  in  his  book.  That  phan¬ 
tom  is  a  pity,  for  the  rest  is  often  of 
a  daring  and  convincing  reality,  dramati¬ 
cally  pouring  forth  its  terrors  and 
heroisms  in  the  battlefield  before  our 
minds.  In  March,  1918,  things  happened 
at  a  pace  and  with  a  tidal  force  that 
demand  a  remarkable  intensity  from  their 
re-creator.  He  has  not  fallen  short  of  it, 
and  out  of  his  pages  come  the  explosive 
cataracts  and  irony  of  situations  and  wild 
sleeplessness  and  shouting  voices  of  those 
unparalleled  days. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  represent  either 
Mr.  Tomlinson’s  sustained  and  deep-drawn 
history,  or  Lieut.-Commander  Benstead’s 
episode,  by  quotations.  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
as  in  his  earlier  books,  creates  great 
harmonics,  or  urges  and  compels  with 
laconic  phrase  and  question.  There  is  an 
admirable  reference  in  his  details  to  the 
whole  work.  In  an  adjective  or  a  verb  he 
brings  into  view  a  wide  expanse  of  feeling 
and  possibility.  You  are,  in  his  prose,  at 
the  mercy  of  a  fabled  magician;  you  looked 
with  him  at  a  howitzer,  and  suddenly, 
“  Giant  automata  hammered  ponderously 
on  the  old  horizon  breaking  it  up.  The 
earth  sparked  and  flashed  under  their 
poundings.  They  hammered  with  a 
violence  so  rapid  that  you  knew  only  soul¬ 
less  bodies  of  steel  could  be  so  powerful 
and  tireless,  so  blind  to  ruin,  so  unheeding 
of  the  dismay  of  listeners.  You  had  a 
dread  that  evil  had  been  freed.  It  was 
beyond  control  now,  leaping  huge,  malig¬ 
nant,  rapine,  over  cornlands,  orchards,  and 
altars,  turning  the  ancient  establishment  of 
prudent  peace  into  dust  and  corruption.” 


THREE  PERSONAL  RECORDS  OF 
THE  WAR,  by  R.  H.  Mottram,  John 

Easton,  and  Eric  Partridge.  Scholartis 

Press.  15/-. 

This  well-conceived  and  admirably  pro- 
duced  book  sums  up,  rather  than  increases 
our  knowledge  of  what  sensitive  men  who 
took  part  in  it  felt  about  the  War.  To 
some  of  us  it  comes  with  a  shock  of 
surprise  to  find  that  Mr.  Mottram,  who  has 
already  written  so  copiously  upon  this 
subject,  has  been  induced  to  trouble  the 
waters  of  his  memory  once  more;  and, 
indeed,  the  result  is  not  altogether  happy, 
for  the  tiresomeness  of  having  to  woo  the 
truth  of  biographical  fact,  instead  of  the 
truth  of  imagination,  has  played  ducks  and 
drakes  with  his  literary  style.  Mr. 
Mottram  the  novelist  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  excelled  by  Mr.  Mottram  the  personal 
record  writer. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  meat  in  his 
contribution,  and  the  moral  to  which  he 
points  us  in  his  last  paragraph  is  one 
that  cannot  be  advertised  too  much. 
“  Modern  nations,”  he  says,  ”  can  only  be 
stampeded  or  deluded  for  short  and  de¬ 
creasing  periods.  When  they  discover  for 
what  they  have  sacrificed  their  high  stan¬ 
dards  of  comfort  and  liberty,  they  become 
ominously  resentful.  It  might  be  as  well 
not  to  give  them  reason  to  be  so.” 

One  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  John  Easton 
and  Mr.  Eric  Partridge  would  cry  Amen  to 
this.  Mr.  Easton  embraces  the  freedom 
and  the  discipline  of  an  artistic  fwm, 
presenting  his  personal  experience  in  the 
third  person,  as  fiction;  and  the  freshness 
and  clarity  of  his  narrative  justify  the 
method.  Mr.  Partridge  takes  us  (fr«® 
Australia)  to  Egypt  and  to  France  with 
Private  ”  Frank  Honey  wood  ”. 

G.  B. 
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an  introduction  to  ITALIAN 

PAINTING,  by  Sir  Charles  Holmes. 
Cassell.  los.  6d. 

art  treasures  of  THE  NATION, 
by  Sir  Cecil  Harcourt-Smith,  C.V.O. 
(Oxon),  D.Litt.  Hutchinson.  2\s.  net. 

It  is  possible  to  doubt,  without  cynicism, 
whether  half  the  contestants  at  Burlington 
House  know  what  they  are  fighting  to  see. 
Some  fight  because  the  pictures  arc  highly 
insured;  others  because  they  were  in  danger 
of  shipwreck;  others  because  “  it’s  the 
thing  to  do  ”;  others  because  they  obey  the 
Press.  The  remarks  to  be  overheard  in 
the  Gallery  are  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
appreciation  of  art  is  still  in  a  very  low 
state  of  development  in  this  country  and 
that  the  number  visiting  the  Exhibition 
must  not  bluff  us  into  any  false  optimism. 
Art  education — not  the  teaching  of 
“  drawing  ”  but  of  appreciation — is  one  of 
our  greatest  needs. 

Sir  Charles  Holmes,  the  late  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery,  an  art-scholar,  a  critic 
and  a  painter,  has  presented  the  untrained 
public  with  a  great  opportunity  in  his 
Introduction  to  Italian  Painting.  It  is 
a  popular  book,  elementary,  but  sound.  It 
is  so  rare  that  men  of  intelligence  and  real 
knowledge  do  try  to  help  the  absolute 
novice,  that  we  would  welcome  his  work 
with  a  paean  of  uncritical  trumpets.  Now 
if  only  the  British  Public  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  appreciation  of  art  must 
be  learnt :  that,  odd  though  the  idea  may 
seem  to  them,  it  is  not  the  beginning  and 
end  of  what  pictures  can  give  us  to 
recognise,  with  the  aid  of  the  catalogue, 
that  this  is  a  Madonna  and  Child,  that  a 
Nativity. 

Let  them  read  this  little  book  and  they 
*  will  begin  to  find  shape  in  that  vast  con- 
■  glomeration  at  Burlington  House.  They 
1  will  begin  to  see  that  a  Sch(X)l  is  not  merely 
1  a  fortuitous  group  of  individuals  who 
happened  to  live  in  the  same  place;  that 
there  is  a  reason  why  the  works  of  one 
»rtist  are  different  from  those  of  another; 


that  Italian  art  is  not  simply  a  number  of 
pictures  painted  by  Italians :  they  will 
begin,  in  brief,  to  understand  that  to  look 
at  the  subject  of  a  picture  is  not  even  to 
begin  looking  at  the  picture. 

Sir  Charles  writes  well,  and  even  those 
who  have  some  acquaintance  with  his 
subject  will  profit  by  the  refreshment  of 
his  admirable  summary.  Only  those  who 
have  tried  will  fully  appreciate  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  must  have  been  to  compress  his 
material,  without  an  effect  of  sketchiness, 
into  such  definite  limitations.  Nothing 
vital  is  omitted;  nothing  superfluous  is 
allowed.  This  b(x>k  is  a  masterpiece  and 
example  of  how  the  expert  should  present 
his  subject  to  the  inexpert;  and  in  nothing 
so  much  as  its  dignity,  a  rare  quality  in 
elementary  introductions,  which  are  usually 
unsound,  vulgar  or  condescending. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  there 
should  appear  at  the  same  time  another 
such  book.  Sir  Cecil  Harcourt-Smith’s 
Art  Treasures  of  the  Nation.  Let  the 
novice  buy  this  too  and  he  will  have  a 
background  for  his  study  of  Italian  art,  a 
general  survey  of  art  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  illustrated  by  examples  which  he 
can  readily  see  in  the  originals.  There  is 
no  more  important  aspect  of  art  for  the 
beginner  to  grasp  than  its  rich  variety ; 
only  so  can  he  kill  the  narrow  prejudices 
which,  more  than  anything  else  perhaps, 
prevent  the  development  of  that  catholicity 
which  is  an  essential  to  a  real  under¬ 
standing.  The  man  who  thinks  he  can 
appreciate  only  one  manifestation  of  art, 
cannot  appreciate  even  that. 

We  could  wish  that  Sir  Cecil  had  been 
a  little  more  careful  over  details.  Teniers 
and  Van  Dyck  were  not  Dutch,  nor  was 
Rubens,  about  whom  there  are  at  least  five 
mis-statements  in  two  pages.  Piero  della 
Francesca  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  man 
who  brought  “  the  use  of  oil  paints  to  per¬ 
fection  ”  (our  italics).  But  we  can  forgive 
much  to  a  book  that  throws  so  wide  a  net 
and  is  so  admirably  illustrated. 

Anthony  Bertra.v(. 
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CALVERLEY  AND  SOME  CAM¬ 
BRIDGE  WITS  OF  THE  NINE¬ 
TEENTH-CENTURY,  by  Richard  B. 

Incc.  Cayme  Press  Ltd.  its.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Incc  has  a  pretty  wit  of  his 
own,  even  if,  as  becomes  his  age — he  has 
surely  not  left  College  days  very  far  behind 
him — he  docs  exercise  it  on  such  subjects 
as  organised  games,  compulsory  chapels, 
Palcy’s  Evidences  and  Macaulay’s  lamcnt- 
ahlc  production  of  the  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome.  (For  ourselves  we  confess  to  a 
lingering,  though  no  doubt  distinctly 
elderly,  affection  for  “  brave  Horatius  ” 
and  all  the  rest  of  them).  But  all  Cam¬ 
bridge  men,  and  many  others,  will  be 
grateful  to  him  for  reviving  the  memory  of 
Calvcrley,  King  of  University  Wits,  and  for 
his  delicate  portrait  studies  of  Fitzgerald, 
Monckton-Milnes,  John  Sterling  and 
Kinglakc  of  Eothen.  The  essays  on 
Fitzgerald  and  Calvcrley  stand  out  specially 
not  only  by  reason  of  their  subjects  but 
by  the  distinction  of  their  treatment — 
Fitzgerald,  Thackeray’s  Warrington,  the 
friend  of  Spedding  and  Tennyson  and 
Archdeacon  Allen  (Thackeray’s  Dobbin), 
immortal  translator  of  Omar’s  Rubdiydt, 
which  Fraser’s  Magazine  refused  and 
Quaritch  printed,  but  had  to  reduce  from 
2/6  a  copy  to  i/-  and  then  finally  relegate 
to  the  Penny  Box,  is  inimitably  drawn  by 
his  latest  and  youngest  biographer,  and  the 
story  of  his  ill-fated  but  well-meant  union 
with  the  lady  he  saw  no  other  means  of 
providing  for,  has  seldom  been  narrated 
with  more  humorous  sympathy. 

The  essay,  too,  on  Calvcrley — of  whom 
surely  the  gods  must  have  been  envious, 
else  why  did  a  creature  so  gifted  and  so 
handsome  incur  a  lingering  decay  from  a 
mere  accident  in  skating? — is  a  little  gem 
of  understanding.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Incc 
tells  of  Dr.  Jenkyns,  Master  of  Balliol,  a 
story  more  often  connected  with  a  more 
famous  Master,  whom  Calvcrley  could  not 
have  known.  But  in  any  case  it  is  an 
Oxford  classic  and  well  deserving  of  cn 
shrincment  in  a  chronicle  of  Cambridge 
wit.  Perhaps  Monckton-Milnes,  the  “  Cool 


of  the  Evening,”  as  Sydney  Smith  called 
him,  is  a  litdc  less  successful,  and  John 
Sterling  seems  to  be  introduced  less  as  a 
wit  on  his  own  account  than  to  allow  his 
biographer  to  be  witty  anent  Archdeacon 
Hare  and  Carlyle.  But  the  little  sketch  of 
Kinglakc,  which  concludes  the  volume, 
with  its  incidental  picture  of  Madame 
Novikoff  and  the  circle  at  Claridge’s,  make 
us  hope  that  Mr.  Incc  will  turn  his 
attention  to  other  personages  of  mid- 
Victorian  London  and  give  us  some  more 
lively  personalia. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


THE  SOLITARY  WARRIOR:  Rtw 
Letters  by  Rusl{in.  Edited  by  J.  Howard 
Whitchouse.  Allen  O*  Unwin,  js.  W. 
net. 

The  portrait  of  Ruskin  by  Samuel 
Laurence,  hitherto  unpublished,  and  the  six 
drawings  by  Ruskin  himself,  which  illus¬ 
trate  this  volume  are  perhaps  its  best 
justification.  There  is  not  much  in  the 
Letters  themselves  to  rivet  attention.  They 
add  little  to  what  we  already  knew;  they 
illustrate,  indeed,  Ruskin’s  gift  for  friend¬ 
ship,  his  love  of  children,  his  gratitude  for 
affection  and  solicitude,  and  the  sympathy 
with  which  he  could  enter  into  another’s 
sorrow,  as  instanced  in  his  letter  to  Mrs. 
Scott  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  whose 
friendship,  and  that  of  all  the  Scott  family, 
he  had  won  during  a  lecturing  visit  to 
Manchester  in  1859.  There  arc  some  $id^ 
lights  on  that  tragedy  of  Ruskin’s  later  life, 
his  ill-fated  devotion  to  the  young  Irish 
girl.  Rose  La  Touche,  whom  he  had 
watched  over  from  childhood  and  whom 
he  hoped  to  make  his  wife,  thereby  re¬ 
creating  for  himself  a  happier  domestic 
environment  than  had  resulted  from  his 
earlier  marriage.  But  parental  opposition, 
perhaps  the  great  disparity  in  age,  and 
his  Rose’s  own  mental  breakdown  shat¬ 
tered  his  hopes  and  left  him  “  the  solitary 
warrior  ”  against  mammon-worship  and 
ugliness  that  he  calls  himself  in  a  lettw 
of  1874  addressed  to  Mrs.  Scott. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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ON  BOARD  THE  EMMA,  by  Alexandre  dreams.  He  had  imagined  a  yacht  built 


Dumas.  Translated  and  edited  by  R.  S. 

Garnett.  Benn.  21s.  Illustrated. 

the  coloured  countries,  by 

Alec  Waugh.  Chapman  0“  Hall.  i8j. 

Illustrated. 

above  and  beyond  PALESTINE, 

by  C.  E.  Hughes.  Benn.  10s.  6d. 

Illustrated. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  newly  converted,  and  this  week  I  have 
been  converted  to  Dumas,  an  author  who 
had— with  shame,  I  say  it — always  bored 
me.  To  such  a  devout  Alexandrian  as  Mr. 
Garnett,  the  confession  will  no  doubt  seem 
blasphemous;  but  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
The  Emma  is  a  magnificent  book,  a 
mighty  discovery  that  overwhelms  the 
heretic  and  fills  his  barren  heart  with  the 
true  faith. 

The  true  Alexandrian — as  the  sect  is 
apparendy  called — has  long  worried  about 
the  casual  appearance  of  the  yacht  “Emma” 
in  the  opening  pages  of  Les  Garibaldiens . 
There  she  lay  by  the  quayside  of  Genoa, 
while  her  fantastic  owner  was  anxiously 
awaiting  news  of  Garibaldi’s  Sicilian  cam¬ 
paign,  and  wondering  if  he  would  abandon 
hit  projected  and  advertised  tour  of 
Mediterranean  civilisation  for  a  little  gun- 
ninning  and  excitement  in  Palermo.  But 
how  the  “  Emma  ”  got  to  Genoa,  where 
she  came  from,  what  events  had  led  to  the 
presence  of  Dumas,  there  was  no  written 
record  to  show.  ‘  What  the  devil  was  he 
doing  in  that  galley?  ’  Mr.  Garnett  has 
solved  the  mystery.  He  has  dug  up  over 
one  hundred-and-fifty  pages  of  rich  and 
authentic  Dumas  which  the  publisher  of 
1861,  with  one  eye  on  the  topicality  of  the 
Italian  struggle,  had  suppressed.  Les 
Garibaldiens  with  its  remarkable  portrait 
of  Garibaldi,  was  good  enough,  and  it  still 
is  the  core  of  Mr.  Garnett’s  book;  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  newly  discovered  pages 
are  not  considerably  better. 

The  “  Emma  ”  was  a  respectable  and 
luxurious  boat  built  in  Liverpool.  She  was 
not  the  original  romantic  craft  of  Dumas’ 


in  Greece  for  the  cheapness  and  the 
romantic  fitness  of  the  thing,  and  he  com¬ 
missioned  her.  Ludicrous  annoyances 
began  immediately.  If  she  was  built  in 
Greece  she  could  not  fly  the  French  flag. 
He  arranged  for  a  Greek  flag  and  then 
found  he  must  have  a  Greek  captain. 
Further  annoyances,  and  he  changed  to 
the  flag  of  Jerusalem,  and  then  the  Greek 
captain  was  illegal.  Bled  by  consulates  and 
workmen,  and  tangled  in  red-tape,  Dumas, 
in  desperation,  cut  his  loss  and  bought  the 
“  Emma  ”,  and  on  her  he  sailed. 

He  was  received  like  royalty  wherever  he 
called.  There  were  banquets,  freedoms, 
and  even  firework  displays  in  his  honour. 
The  good-natured  giant  with,  incidentally, 
a  scandal  on  board,  was  in  a  rollicking 
humour.  GcxhJ  stories  spout  up  from  the 
surface  of  the  narrative  like  whales.  There 
is  Alphonse  Karr  who  refused  to  sell  eggs 
and  strawberries  to  an  Empress  because  she 
visited  his  estate  with  all  her  suite  without 
being  invited;  there  is  Garibaldi  and  the 
parrot,  which  alone  of  all  creatures,  dared 
to  interrupt  his  broodings;  and,  most 
revealing  of  all,  there  is  Dumas’  account 
of  his  call  at  the  Chateau  D’lf,  where  the 
concierge  who  had  no  idea  who  he  was, 
informed  him  that  she  had  known  some  of 
the  characters  of  Monte  Cristo  personally! 
Dumas  asked  her  about  the  Comte  de 
Monte  Cristo,  and  she  said  mysteriously, 
that  only  one  person  knew  about  him  and 
that  person  was  M.  Dumas  himself,  who 
was  in  constant  communication  with  him ! 
The  Emma  is  a  magnificent  find,  flashing 
with  the  life  of  a  great  personality. 

After  Dumas,  it  is  inevitable  that  Mr. 
Alec  Waugh  should  seem  thin  and  tepid, 
and  Mr.  Hughes  staid.  One  misses  the 
vitality  of  the  giants.  Mr.  Waugh  seems 
to  have  travelled  everywhere  in  the  two 
Indies 'and  the  South  Seas.  How  you  live, 
what  you  drink,  and  how  you  like  it,  if  you 
are  a  white  man  living  in  these  blessed 
climates  is  his  recurrent  pre-occupation. 
In  Tahiti  he  discusses  why  the  white  man 
will  at  first  vow  to  “  sell  out  ”  and  go 
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native,  and  finally,  after  weeks  of  too  much 
happiness,  clamour  again  for  civilisation. 
In  succeeding  chapters  Mr.  Waugh  returns 
frequently  to  another  pre-occupation :  the 
Englishman’s  relationship  with  native 
women.  Mr.  Waugh  is  the  kind  of 
traveller  who  depends  on  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  and  the  English  clubs,  and  when, 
as  in  Ceylon,  these  fail,  he  is  bored.  But 
then,  the  life  of  the  average  British  colony 
is  also  appallingly  dull.  However,  the 
novelist  in  him  has  done  one  or  two  very 
good  pieces  of  portraiture  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  old  planter  whom  he  visited  on 
an  isolated  estate  in  Dominica..  Mr. 
Waugh  deploys  his  facts  agreeably,  is 
always  full  of  chat,  and  if  the  book  seems 
to  suffer  from  a  certain  fatigue,  it  is  also 
very  readable. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  written  the  story  of 
his  experiences  with  the  R.N.A.S.  in  the 
near  East  during  the  war.  He  has  done 
faithful  accounts  of  the  various  seaplane 
raids  in  Palestine,  and  careful,  if  un¬ 
inspired,  pictures  of  the  Near  Eastern 
scene.  While  not  very  exciting  as  a  whole, 
the  book  is  a  very  diligent  piece  of  work; 
and  in  some  of  its  detail,  as  in  the  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  seaplane  carrier  Ben 
my  Chree,  or  in  the  story  of  the  lost  air¬ 
man — which  Kipling  thought  good  enough 
to  be  turned  into  fiction — the  book  has  a 
neat  and  satisfying  brightness.  As  a  foot¬ 
note  on  the  aerial  side  of  the  Palestine 
campaign  the  book  has  a  special  value 
since  it  was  Mr.  Hughes  himself  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  official  reports. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 

CHINA  TO  CHELSEA,  by  Captain  D. 

McCallum,  M.C.  Ernest  Benn,  Ltd. 

2is.  net. 

TURKEY  AND  SYRIA  RE-BORN,  by 

Captain  Harold  Armstrong.  John  Lane. 

i^s.  net. 

These  two  volumes  are  somewhat  similar. 
Each  deals  with  travel  in  the  East,  and  each 
describes  visits  to  Syria  and  Turkey.  But 


they  are  different  in  that  while  Captain 
McCallum  is  always  cheerful,  optimistic 
and  charitable.  Captain  Armstrong  inclines 
to  satire.  He  does  not  seem  to  like  many 
of  the  people  and  things  he  saw  and  he  is 
certainly  not  unduly  impressed  by  the 
depths  and  lengths  to  which  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha  has  been  able  to  carry  his 
nationalistic  regime. 

Captain  McCallum,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  left  Peking  in  June,  1927,  and  reached 
London  at  the  end  of  the  following  May, 
they  motored  15,200  miles,  besides  travelling 
certain  sections  of  their  journey  by  sea  and 
train  and,  among  other  countries,  they 
passed  through  Indo  China,  Siam,  India, 
Persia,  Iraq,  Syria,  Turkey  and  across 
Europe  from  Constantinople  to  Calais.  The 
reader  will  feel  that  he  has  been  through 
each  stage  of  this  eventful  journey  with  die 
author  and  his  companions,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  study  every  word  of  the  book 
and  he  will  find  something  lively,  comic 
or  interesting  in  almost  every  paragraph. 
One  can  only  hope,  therefore,  that  Captain 
and  Mrs.  McCallum  will  cross  another 
continent  or  two  and  give  us  their  renewed 
and  bright  impressions  about  the  con¬ 
ditions  with  which  they  come  into  contact. 

Captain  Armstrong  spent  many  months 
travelling  in  Syria  and  Turkey  as  a 
Delegate  of  the  ^mmission  of  Assessment 
of  War  Damage.  He  is  a  very  shrewd 
observer  and  he  has  obviously  gained  a 
considerable  insight  into  the  merits  and 
the  reverse  of  the  two  Administrations 
which  he  studied.  The  Author  righdy 
thinks  that  ten  Turks  could  chase  a  hun¬ 
dred  Arabs  as  wolves  chase  sheep;  he  states 
openly,  what  most  people  already  suspected, 
that  ^e  French  prevented  us  from  attack¬ 
ing  the  Baghdad  Railway  near  Alexandretta 
and  thus  cutting  Turkish  communications 
in  1916;  and  he  found  that  the  Turks  have 
shed  their  religion  like  an  unpleasant  load. 
In  short,  this  rather  out-spoken,  sarcastic 
and  modern  volume  contains  a  great  deal 
that  is  useful  to  the  student  of  present- 
day  Eastern  affairs. 


H.  Charles  Woods. 
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good-bye  to  all  that,  An 

Autobiography  by  Robert  Graves.  Cape. 

10s.  (id. 

Mr.  Graves  records  how  at  the  end  o£  his 
first  term  at  Oxford,  where  (after  the  War) 
he  read  English,  he  attended  the  usual 
college  board  to  give  an  account  of  himself. 
“I  understand,  Mr.  Graves,”  said  the 
gentleman  in  authority,  ‘‘  that  the  essays 
you  write  for  your  English  tutor  are,  shall 
1  say,  a  trifle  temperamental.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  you  prefer  some  authors  to 
others.”  Mr.  Graves  does  not  in  so  many 
words  ask  us  to  believe  that  this  remark 
was  made  without  a  smile,  without  a  trace 
of  irony;  but  that  is,  I  think,  his  implica¬ 
tion,  and  it  suggests  that  the  spirit  of 
andour  behind  his  book  is  not  all- 
pervading.  In  that  respect  the  passage  is 
not  characteristic,  for  this  is  indeed  an 
atraordinarily  candid  autobiography,  a 
sincere  attempt  to  tell  the  naked  truth, 
and,  so  far  as  war  experiences  are  con¬ 
cerned,  an  attempt  more  nearly  successful 
than  any  other  I  have  seen.  Mr.  Graves 
not  only  prefers  some  authors  to  others : 
he  prefers  some  people  to  others,  and  he 
makes  no  secret  of  his  preferences.  Nor 
does  he  make  pretence  of  being  a  very 
pleasant  fellow.  Of  him  it  cannot  be  said, 
as  Earle  said  of  his  generalised  “  childe  ”  : 
“He  kisses  and  loves  all,  and  when  the 
smart  of  the  rod  is  past,  smiles  on  his 
beater.”  His  malice  is  not  excessive,  and 
he  has  not  written  this  book  with  the 
object  of  shocking  his  aunties  :  it  is  simply 
that  he  does  not  trouble  to  be  polite,  does 
not  affect  universal  benevolence,  and  has 
turned  his  back  on  the  gendemanly  con¬ 
vention  that  there  are  some  things  one  does 
not  mention.  In  this  last  matter  he  differs 
from  most  other  chroniclers  of  the  War, 
perhaps  from  all  other  British  chroniclers. 
The  others  have  not  spared  us  the  obvious 
horrors :  mud,  slaughter,  lice,  putrefaction, 
monotony  and  despair;  but  few,  if  any, 
have  mentioned  the  (unauthorized)  killing 


of  prisoners  and  the  frequency  of  execu¬ 
tions,  though  all  ex-soldiers  have  discussed 
these  things  freely  among  themselves.  Mr. 
Graves  is  not  the  man  to  leave  any  cats  in 
the  bag :  he  spills  them  all  with  un¬ 
disguised  relish.  Here  is  a  characteristic 
passage,  quoted  by  him  from  one  of  his 
own  letters  from  France  : 

There  has  been  a  dead  man  lying  on 
the  fire-step  waiting  to  be  taken  down 
to  the  cemetery  to-night.  He  was  a 
sanitary-man,  killed  last  night  in  the 
open  while  burying  lavatory  stuff  be¬ 
tween  our  front  and  support  lines.  His 
arm  was  stretched  out  and,  when  he  was 
got  in,  it  was  still  stiff,  so  that  when  they 
put  him  on  the  fire-step  his  stiff  arm 
stretched  right  across  the  trench.  His 
comrades  joke  as  they  push  it  out  of  the 
way  to  get  by.  ‘  Out  of  the  light,  you 
old  bastard.  Do  you  own  this  bloody 
trench?  ’  Or  they  shake  hands  with 
him  familiarly.  ‘  Put  it  there,  Billy 
Boy.’  Of  course  they’re  [Welsh]  miners 
and  accustomed  to  death.  They  have  a 
very  limited  morality,  but  they  keep  to 
it.  They  will,  for  instance,  rob  anyone, 
of  anything,  except  a  man  in  their  own 
platoon;  they  will  treat  every  stranger  as 
an  enemy  until  he  is  proved  their  friend, 
and  then  there  is  nothing  they  won’t  do 
for  him.  They  arc  lecherous,  the  young 
ones  at  least,  but  without  the  false  shame 
of  the  English  lecher.  I  had  a  letter  to 
censor  the  other  day  written  by  a  lance- 
corporal  to  his  wife.  He  said  that  the 
French  girls  were  nice  to  sleep  with,  so 
she  musn’t  worry  on  his  account,  but 
that  he  far  preferred  sleeping  with  her 
and  missed  her  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Graves  was  at  Charterhouse,  and 
apparently  did  not  greatly  enjoy  himself 
there.  He  was  unpopular,  because  he  was 
“  always  short  of  pocket  money  ”;  because 
his  clothes  “  were  all  wrong  ”;  because  he 
was  “  prudishly  innocent  ”,  knowing 
nothing  about  “  simple  sex,  let  alone  the 
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many  refinements  of  sex  constantly  referred 
to  in  school  conversation  and,  most  of 
all,  because  his  middle  name  betrayed  a 
German  descent.  This  last  inconvenience 
troubled  him  not  only  at  school  but  (at 
intervals)  during  the  War  :  more  than  once 
he  was  led  to  believe  himself  under 
suspicion  on  being  a  spy.  In  short,  during 
his  thirty-three  years  he  has  suffered,  rather 
more  frequently  than  most  of  us  have,  the 
pinpricks  of  minor  persecution;  and  this 
fact  may  very  simply  account  for  the  some¬ 
what  conspicuous  absence  of  geniality  in 
the  manner  of  his  narrative.  His  good-bye 
to  all  that  is  more  than  a  litde  con¬ 
temptuous.  It  is  none  the  less  an  admirable 
performance — an  important  historical 
document  full  of  amusing,  horrifying, 
sensational,  and  significant  matter. 

Gerald  Bullett. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY.  Vol  VI.  The  Victory  of 
the  Papacy.  50J.  net.  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

Every  time  one  closes  another  volume  of 
the  great  series  of  Cambridge  Histories, 
one  is  impressed  by  the  possibilities  thereby 
given  for  the  education  of  our  political 
electorate.  For  if  we  are  not  to  reduce  the 
modern  universal  suffrage  to  a  ridiculous 
farce,  the  majority  vote  must  be  based  on 
some  rational  basis  of  corpmunal  know¬ 
ledge;  and  the  only  sound  basis  for  a 
judgment  on  our  present  public  affairs  is 
a  broad  understanding  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  past.  To  attempt  or 
propose-  reforms  without  a  history  of 
the  disease  is  as  childish  as  if  a  doctor 
prescribed  for  a  patient  he  had  not 
examined. 

In  its  three  stately  series  of  Ancient, 
Medieval  and  Modern  History,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press  has  put  this 
necessary  knowledge  within  the  reach  of 


most  people  who  have  any  consciousnea 
of  their  electoral  responsibilities.  One  I 
might  add  that  any  political  party  which  P 
had  a  more  lofty  object  than  personal  or  ! 
partizan  gains,  would  have  sets  of  these  ! 
books  distributed  to  all  its  local  election 
agents’  offices;  and,  further,  would  mal(c  I 
the  teaching  of  the  history  of  England  (and  I 
of  Europe)  those  election  agents’  chief  | 
business.  Then,  and  then  only,  our  poll-  I 
tical  system  will  produce  results  which  are  f 
worth  the  electricity  and  coal  bills  at  the  | 
Houses  of  Parliament.  | 

This  new  volume  is  the  sixth  of  the  | 
Medieval  series  and  it  covers,  in  the  main, 
that  thirteenth-century  which  was  such  a 
vital  period  in  the  history  of  Europe.  From 
the  reader’s  point  of  view,  put  at  its  lowest, 
it  is  an  exceedingly  picturesque  story,  and 
it  is  an  ever  increasing  wonder  that  such 
books  do  not  beat  dull  fiction  out  of  the 
market.  It  opens  with  Pope  Innocent  Ill 
on  its  first  page;  and  he  is  a  figure  that 
has  most  of  the  qualities  of  the  hero  in 
the  film  romances.  “  He  was  a  diplonut 
and  an  opportunist,  ready  to  seize  the 
immediate  advantage,  but  never  losing 
sight  of  the  goal.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
playing  upon  discreditable  motives;  when 
he  could  gain  by  so  doing.  He  was  not 
.alx)ve  inventing  situations  that  did  not 
exist  or  even  telling  deliberate  falsehoods." 
When  we  realize  that  this  person  was  one 
of  the  greatest  heads  of  the  Roman  Church, 
we  can  the  better  understand  some  of 
the  amazing  dogmas  described  by  Prof. 

A.  H.  Thompson  in  his  learned  chapter  on 
medieval  doctrine  to  the  Lateran  Council 
of  1215.  Prof.  Turberville’s  chapter  on  the 
heresies  and  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  will  put  the  philosophy  of  intellectual 
freedom  in  its  proper  proportion.  To  those 
who  are  somewhat  weary  of  following  the  | 
contortions  of  the  theological  mind.  Prof. 
Pirenne’s  brilliant  essay  on  the  northern  , 
towns  and  their  commerce  will  be  a  relief;  ; 
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and  a  suggestive  hint  of  a  social  organisa¬ 
tion  which  might  even  now  save  us  from 
some  of  the  catastrophes  of  modern  indus¬ 
trialism.  But  it  is  unfair  to  pick  out 
portions.  Let  it  be  said  quite  crudely,  that 
the  reader  who  will  not  go  through  the 
whole  volume  must  be  content  to  remain 
half-educated. 

G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor. 


PREFACES  TO  SHAKESPEARE,  by 

Harley  Granville-Barker.  Sidgwic\ 

Jaclf^son.  gs. 

In  this  second  series  of  his  invaluable 
studies  in  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Granville- 
Barker  deals  with  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Cymbeline.  The  third  of  these  affords 
him  great  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  his  power  of  clearing  up  what 
may  be  called  the  scenic  confusion  in 
Shakespeare. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  any 
likely  reader  of  these  words  that  the 
division  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  into  acts 
and  scenes  began  only  with  Rowe’s  edition. 
The  play  abounds  in  brief,  and  barely 
localized  scenes,  on  which  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  the  editor  or  producer  might 
work  his  will.  Pope  took  the  first  scene  of 
Rowe’s  last  act  and  made  it  the  last  of  the 
fourth.  Since  then  there  has  been  general 
but  rather  uncritical  agreement  as  to  the 
division  of  this  play.  But,  as  Mr. 
Granville-Barker  points  out,  there  is  no 
dramatically  intended  act  division  in  the 
play.  We  may  suppose  that  there  were 
breaks  in  the  early  performances,  but  they 
must  have  been  for  mere  convenience. 
And  Mr.  Granville-Barker  does  very  useful 
work,  alike  in  vindicating  Shakespeare  as 
craftsman  for  the  stage  of  his  day,  and  in 
guidance  of  the  modern  producer,  when  he 
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exposes  the  absurdity  of  intensely  localizing 
scenes  which  Shakespeare  deliberately  did 
not  localize.  It  was  not  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  persons  of  his  tragedy  that 
Shakespeare  wished  us  to  think;  we  were 
meant  but  to  listen  without  conjecture  to 
the  unfolding  of  a  complicated  tale  and  to 
see  the  actors,  as  Elizabethan  audiences 
were  wont  to  see  them,  often  enough  in  no 
defined  relation  to  a  just  suggested  back¬ 
ground.  The  problem  of  the  modern 
producer,  as  Mr.  Granville-Barker  sees,  is 
“  somehow  to  provide  a  staging  free  from 
actuality  of  place.” 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  contains  few 
soliloquies,  and  those  mostly  unimportant; 
Hamlet  abounds  in  them,  but  they  develop 
idea  rather  than  story;  in  Cymbeline,  the 
soliloquies  are  often  of  an  ardessness  which 
Mr.  Granville-Barker  endeavours  to  ascribe 
to  sophistication  but  which  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  call  crude.  He  recognizes, 
however,  that  the  producer  of  Cymbeline 
has  to  choose  between  trust  in  the 
audience’s  credulity  and  a  deliberate  show¬ 
ing  of  his  hand  with  hope  of  admiration 
for  his  virtuosity.  There  is  great  acumen 
in  his  remark  that  though  the  contents  of 
Cymbeline  may  be  mongrel,  the  play  has 
a  specific  style,  which  the  staging  of  it 
must  display. 

It  is  quite  impossible  in  a  brief  notice  to 
do  anything  like  justice  to  a  volume  in 
which  some  of  the  greatest  of  dramas  are 
discussed  minutely  from  the  points  of  view 
of  the  scholar,  the  dramatist,  the  actor.  It 
is  the  sustained  and  often  richly  rewarded 
endeavour  to  recover  Shakespeare’s  stage¬ 
craft  that  makes  this  book  most  notable, 
but  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Granville-Barker  has  not  many 
cridcisms  at  once  shrewd  and  delicate 
on  the  plays  as  poetry.  Few  cridcs 
have  rendered  such  various  service  to 
Shakespeare  as  he  has  here  done. 

T.  Earle  Welby. 


A  HISTORY  OF  IBERIAN  CIVILI-  J 
ZATION,  by  J.  P.  de  Oliveira  Martins.  I 
Translated  by  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  P 
Oxford  University  Press.  12s.  6d. 

I' 

This  English  translation  of  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  examples  of  modern  Portuguese 
literature  comes  very  happily  at  a  time 
when  we  are  beginning  to  understand  at  j. 
last  both  the  meaning  of  history  and  how  b 
history  should  be  written.  We  have  tl 
realised,  as  Dr.  G.  P.  Gooch  pointed  out 
at  a  recent  educational  conference,  that 
history  is  the  record  and  interpretation  ot  ^ 

the  life  of  humanity,  not,  as  he  learned  it  f 

some  forty  years  ago,  a  string  of  more  or  '' 

less  unrelated  occurrences. 

t 

Already  in  1879,  Oliveira  Martins  gives  \ 

us  the  pattern  with  this  history  of  Iberian  j, 

civilization,  and  it  is  no  mere  coincidence  b 

that  a  son  of  the  Peninsula  should  have 
pointed  the  way.  For  history  as  an  art 
requires  just  those  qualities  of  controlled  3 

passion  and  “  brilliant  intuition”  (to  which  h 

Mr.  Aubrey  Bell  pays  tribute  in  an  other-  f 

wise  somewhat  supercilious  Introduction) 
which  are  the  patrimony  of  the  Iberian 
genius;  and,  moreover,  the  baneful  influence 
of  political  nationalism  is  absent.  Catholic 
Spain  never  having  fitted  in  properly  with 
the  organization  of  the  modern  world 
into  national  States. 

The  author  classes  the  ancient  Iberians 
with  the  Tuaregs,  Berbers,  and  Kopts  as 
part  of  the  Hamite  branch  of  the  Semitic 
family,  allowing  that  the  Basques  arc  in 
the  direct  line  of  descent.  In  historical 
times  Spain  has  been  the  battle-ground  in 
the  clash  of  races  coming  from  Europe 
and  Africa  respectively,  first  the  Romans 
and  the  Carthaginians,  then  the  Visigoths 
and  the  Moors.  In  this  conflict  the 
character  of  the  people  was  forged,  gather¬ 
ing  its  strength  from  spontaneous  national 
sources  rather  than  from  the  fibre  of 
ancient  traditions,  Roman  or  Teutonic. 
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“  The  originality  of  the  Iberian  civili¬ 
sation,”  writes  Martins,  “  consists  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  fact  that  it  seeks,  for  a 
genius  which  is  essentially  non- 
European,  forms  which  belong  to  the 
social  and  historical  development  of  the 
Aryan  races  of  Europe 

Those  forms  are  :  (a)  a  Monarchy  which 
is  no  overlordship  nor  Eastern  despotism, 
but  “  the  burning  centre  in  which  throbs 
the  life  of  the  whole  body  of  the  nation 

(b)  a  municipal  organisation  which, 
though  outwardly  resting — like  the  Roman 
municipio — on  a  basis  of  legal  guarantees, 
is  really  but  the  social  nucleus,  the 
ayuntamiento  (jimaa)  peculiar  to  the  Atlas 
tribes,  where  the  only  privileged  person  is 
the  Marabout,  prototype  of  the  priest  in 
Spain;  (N.B, — Authentic  political  organi¬ 
zation  in  Spain  proceeds  upwards  from 
below). 

(c)  an  aristocracy  founded  on  merit 
alone;  was  not  the  young  Pizarro  a  swine¬ 
herd,  and  Cardinal  Ximenes  a  humble 
friar.? 

All  this  forming  not  a  complicated 
system  of  checks  and  balances  as  in  other 
countries,  but  a  synthesis  of  collective 
energy,  a  “  national  united  democracy  ” 
mirrored  in  the  sovereigns  of  Spain’s 
golden  age.  To  the  Romans,  Spain  owes 
the  very  fact  of  its  existence.  Without  the 
Roman  occupation  she  might  never  have 
emerged  from  the  tribal  state.  The 
Visigoths  simply  took  over  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Romans,  as  they  adopted  the 
Christian  religion.  The  Arab  invaders,  on 
the  other  hand — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Arabs  were  only  a  handful  at  the  head  of 
a  Berber  army — remained  unassimilable, 
like  the  Jews,  living  their  life  apart.  Not 
until  these  alien  elements  were  cast  out 
could  the  steel  be  tempered  and  the  national 
unity  be  a  transcendent  fact. 

For  Martins,  the  causes  of  Spain’s 
decadence  ”  were  the  same  as  those 
which  made  her  great  in  her  hour  of 
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splendour :  (i)  individualism,  i.c.  that 

hombria  or  manly  independence,  which 
without  the  Roman  yeast  might  well  have 
condemned  this  people,  like  its  Berber 
cousin,  to  a  permanent  anarchy;  (2)  the 
Jesuits,  as  much  by  their  cult  of  obedience 
as  by  their  worldliness;  and  finally  (3)  the 
16th-century  conquests  paving  the  way  for 
that  commercial  activity  and  utilitarianism 
which  ensured  the  predominance — for 
three  centuries  at  least — of  the  more  terre- 
h-terre  qualities  of  the  Protestant  nations. 

Who  knows  but  that,  in  this  age  of 
mechanisation  and  material  values  the 
roles  may  not  be  reversed;  and  the  “  pro¬ 
found  religious  instinct  allied  with  a  keen 
sense  of  personal  independence,”  which  is 
still  the  Iberian  treasure,  may  not  prove  the 
salvation  of  humanity. 

W.  Horsfall  Carter. 


THE  PEACE  TACTICS  OF 

NAPOLEON,  1806-1808,  by  H. 

Butterfield.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

16s.  net. 

This  interesting  book,  though  Napoleon  is 
its  central  figure,  is  not  concerned  with 
his  “  peace  tactics  ”  alone,  but  describes 
also  “  the  postures  and  moods  of  the 
various  Powers  of  Europe,  as  these  were 
altered  by  military  events.”  It  is,  in  short, 
a  detailed  history  of  European  diplomacy 
from  the  collapse  of  Prussia  at  Jena  to  the 
time  when  the  fourth  Coalition  was 
shattered,  and  Great  Britain,  as  the  result 
of  the  agreement  between  Napoleon  and 
Alexander  of  Russia  at  Tilsit,  found  herself 
isolated  in  face  of  a  Continent  subservient 
to  Napoleon’s  will. 

The  book  begins  with  a  vivid  account 
of  the  terror  and  confusion  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Jena,  and  the  dramatic  quality 
thus  displayed  at  the  outset  is  well  sus¬ 
tained  throughout.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  Mr.  Butterfield  makes  no 
attempt  to  describe  military  events,  a 
knowledege  of  which  is  assumed  in  the 


reader.  But  he  has  the  art  of  breathing 
life  into  the  dry  bones  of  dead  diplomacies. 
His  work  is  the  outcome  of  much  fresh 
research,  but  he  docs  not  yield  to  die 
temptation,  which  leads  so  many  historical 
scholars  astray,  of  overloading  his  narradve 
with  quotations;  those  he  gives  arc  well 
chosen  and  just  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
they  arc  intended  to  serve.  He  succeeds 
too,  in  bringing  out  the  dramatic  quality 
of  the  story  as  a  contest  of  wills;  for  his 
dramatis  persona  arc  not  puppets,  but  men 
with  strongly  marked  individual  characters, 
and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  stars  but 
to  the  actors  of  minor  parts  as  well. 


L 


The  situation,  too,  was  dramatic  enough. 
After  the  indecisive  and  bloody  battle  of 
Eylau,  Napoleon’s  trewps,  hungry  and 
grumbling,  were  scattered  in  the  frozen 
marshes  of  Poland,  with  Russia  threatening 
from  the  north  and  Austria  as  a  potendd 
enemy  in  the  south.  It  was  in  these 
circumstances  that  Napoleon  grasped  at 
diplomacy  as  a  weapon  of  war;  and 
Austria’s  offer  of  mediation  gave  him  his 
chance.  With  this  he  kept  his  enemies  in 
play  till  he  had  re-organized  his  forces  and 
the  victory  of  Friedland  placed  the  game 
in  his  hands.  The  force  of  his  own 
personality  and  the  impressionable  nature 
of  the  Russian  Emperor  did  the  rest. 
Alexander,  disgusted  by  the  inactivity  of 
the  Whig  Government  in  Great  Britain, 
and  weary  of  the  importunity  and  the 
impracticability  of  the  Prussians,  who 
alternately  cringed  and  blustered,  was  in  a 
mood  to  listen  to  Napoleon’s  blandishments 
when  he  met  him  on  the  barge  moored  in 
mid-stream  of  the  Nicmcn  at  Tilsit,  and 
there  consented  to  barter  his  dream  of 
being  the  liberator  of  Europe  for  the 
shadowy  vision  of  sharing  with  Napoleon 
the  empire  of  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  more  than 
this  short  appreciation  of  this  book  which, 
though  in  some  ways  perhaps  open  to 
friendly  criticism,  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
historical  writing,  on  which  Mr.  Butterfield 
is  to  be  heartily  congratulated. 

W.  Alison  Phillips. 
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HUDSON  RIVER  BRACKETED,  by 
Edith  Wharton.  Appleton,  yr.  6d. 

THE  LOST  CHILD,  by  Rahcl  Sanzara. 
Gollancz.  yj.  (>d. 

don  JUAN’S  DAUGHTERS,  by  Irene 
ForbeS'Mosse.  John  Lane.  yr.  6d. 
high  seas  over,  by  F.  J.  Butler. 
Putnam,  js.  6d. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  literature  that 
the  subject  on  which  the  novelist  is  pre- 
j  sumably  best  informed — the  mind  and 
I  career  of  a  writer — is  the  subject  usually 
i  least  convincing  when  presented  in  fiction. 

!  Hudson  River  Brac/(eted,  however,  escapes 
this  paradox,  for  Vance  Weston,  the  young 
mid-Westerner  who  thinks  Half-Hours  with 
the  Best  Authors  the  key  to  learning,  yet  has 
the  mind  and  feelings  of  a  true  poet,  is  com¬ 
pletely  convincing  from  the  moment  of  his 
■  first  tragic  disillusionment  to  the  moment 
when  success  and  happiness  seem  at  last 
about  to  open  before  him.  Mrs.  Wharton 
has  given  us  a  very  long,  very  full,  very 
interesting  and  absolutely  real  account  of 
a  young  writer’s  struggles  to  gain  a  fcxJting 
in  the  New  York  literary  world;  although 
the  actual  number  of  her  characters  is  not 
large,  she  somehow  conveys  the  effect  of 
a  crowded  and  animated  scene.  Curiously 
enough,  of  the  two  women  who  influence 
Weston’s  life,  it  is  the  pitiful  litde  Laura 
Lou,  rather  than  the  sympathetic  and  in¬ 
telligent  Halo,  who  makes  the  deepest 
impression.  Hudson  River  Bracketed — a 
title,  by  the  way,  which  though  architec¬ 
turally  symbolic  of  one  phase  of  Weston’s 
development,  seems  a  mistake  because  it 
gives  no  hint  of  the  real  scope  of  the  book 
—does  not  reach  the  poignant  heights  of 
The  Reef  or  The  Mother’s  Recompense,  but 
it  is  a  solid  and  able  piece  of  work. 

Lust  and  cruelty  are  strange  soils  for 
beauty  to  flower  in,  but  The  Lost  Child, 
which  tells  of  the  murder  of  a  little  girl  by 
a  farm  lad  with  inherited  sadist  tendencies, 
docs  achieve  beauty.  I  cannot  think  quite 
as  highly  of  the  book  as  the  German  press 
appears  to  do,  because  the  relations  between 


the  father  and  the  mother  of  poor  litde 
Anna  seem  to  me  obscure  and  unreal,  and 
their  reacdons  after  the  disaster  unnatural. 
Moreover,  the  book  is  over-long,  and 
artistic  unity  would  have  been  better 
served  if  Fritz’s  coming  to  the  family  on 
which  he  brings  such  sorrow  had  been  less 
the  result  of  chance.  But  the  grave 
simplicity  of  the  style,  the  rich  deep  beauty 
of  the  country  background,  and  the  sus¬ 
tained  atmosphere  of  suspense  and  terror 
which  broods  over  the  book,  deserve  high 
praise.  The  character  of  Fritz  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  powerful  and  convincing  study 
of  the  pathology  of  a  pervert.  It  is  a 
curious  subject  to  have  been  chosen  by  the 
young  German  actress  “  Rahel  Sanzara  ”  is 
said  to  be. 

After  this  rather  morbid  dish  the  grace¬ 
ful,  ironic  fancies  of  Mrs.  Forbes-Mossc 
(Irene  von  Arnim)  come  as  a  pleasant 
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relief.  Her  method  in  the  three  novellen 
translated  here  is  to  create  an  atmosphere 
by  constant  digression  into  delicately  ob¬ 
served  detail  which  at  the  time  seems 
merely  charming,  but  later  is  seen  to  have 
real  significance.  The  title-story  is  a 
delicious  fantasy  about  the  later  life  of  the 
personages  of  Mozart’s  opera,  in  which  we 
sec  Donna  Anna,  the  virtuous  Ottavio,  the 
sour  Elvira  and  the  rest  as  they  might  have 
appeared  in  middle  age  to  an  observer 
endowed  with  an  elfish  wit  and  a  subtle 
sense  of  character.  Don  Juan’s  four 
daughters  are  the  prettiest,  airiest  little 
girls  imaginable,  and  it  is  small  wonder 
Donna  Anna  takes  such  a  fancy  to  them. 
The  last  story.  The  Burden,  is  interesting 
in  other  ways  as  well  as  for  its  study  of  the 
spiritual  poison  diffused  by  a  mentally 
deformed  boy,  for  it  gives  an  admirable 
picture  of  life  in  post-war  Germany,  and 
contains  a  portrait  of  a  nouveau  riche 
manufacturer  which  is  no  less  vigorous 
than  comical.  All  three  tales  have  definite 
literary  quality,  and  their  fantasy  is  firmly 
supported  by  Mrs.  Forbes-Mosse’s  ironic 
perception  of  the  tragi-comedies  of  life. 

High  Seas  Over  has  a  world  earthquake, 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  sink  most  of  the 
known  continents  beneath  the  sea  and 
throw  up  new  land  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  the  basis  of  its  plot;  and  the 
amours,  fights  and  curses  of  its  hero  arc  to 
scale.  The  six  people  who  arc  marooned 
on  the  summit  of  Scafcll  by  the  rising 
waters  undergo  hardships  which  make  them 
glad  to  be  rescued  by  Captain  Jan;  but 
once  aboard  his  lugger  (it  is  really  a  brig) 
and  they  are  his,  and  they  find  his  disci¬ 
pline  very  severe.  Jan  for  his  part  has 
visions  of  world  power;  and  two  liners 
conveniently  grounded,  one  full  of  starving 
people,  the  other  of  nicely  refrigerated 
stores,  give  scope  to  his  imperial  designs. 
But  alas !  under  his  rule  might  is  to  be 
right  just  as  much  as,  if  not  rather  more 
than,  before  the  flood.  Mr.  Buder’s 
nautical  gusto  and  obvious  enjoyment  of 
his  own  talc,  though  unable  to  cover  the 
multitude  of  his  crudities,  arc  in  themselves 
»Rr«ablc. 
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